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[In Summer- 


Winter... 





..Lmake sure of Health 


as 
a 
pe aad 


T every season, ‘Ovaltine’ provides the best and surest means of maintaining robust 

health and vigour. In the summer it is especially necessary, for the foods usually taken 
at this time of the year are lacking in energy-creating nourishment. A glass of ‘Ovaltine’ 
makes the lightest meal complete in nutritive value. 


Remember that ‘Ovaltine’ is, in itself, a complete 
and perfect food, scientifically prepared from the 
highest qualities of malt extract, creamy milk and 
new-laid eggs. It contains, in the correct propor- 
tions, every nutritive element required for building 
up body, brain and nerves, and for creating the 
abundant energy and vitality you need just now. 


During the warm summer days, you will enjoy your 
*Ovaltine’ served cold. It makes a most delicious 
and refreshing beverage—as supremely nourishing 
and health-giving as hot ‘ Ovaltine.’ 


But, be sure it is ‘Ovaltine. There is nothing “just 
as good.” ‘QOvaltine’ definitely stands in a class by 
itself for quality and value. Although imitations are 
made to look like ‘Ovaltine,’ there are obvious and 
extremely important differences. 


‘Ovaltine’ does not contain any Household Sugar. 
Furthermore, it does not contain Starch. Nor does 
it contain Chocolate, or a large percentage of Cocoa. 
Because of its supreme merit, “Ovaltine’ is the daily 
beverage in countless thousands of homes. Quality 
always tells—insist on ‘ Ovaltine.’ 


_. [drink OVALTINE 


It’s delicious Served Cold 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3. 
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Charivaria. 


“Wuy do people throng into the 
| Underground on a fine day ? ” demands 
'awriter. Chiefly, we should imagine, 
‘for the healthy walking exercise it 
- affords. ae 

* 

| A Mexican who has just 
1,000,000. We 
| understand that 
‘by his will a cer- 
tain sum will be 
| devoted to found 
an annual riot in 
his memory. 





Reading a fort- 
night ago that “a 
three-minute cere- 
mony at St. 
James’s, Spanish 
Place, W., trans- 
formed a typist 
‘into a baronet’s 
wife,’ Mr. Punch 
at once fell to 
working out how 
long it would have 
taken if she hadn’t 
known short- 
hand. 








| It is observed 
| that by refusing to 
| allow pilots under 
| seventeen to make 


| solo flights, the Arr 


| porarily checked 
| the flying career of 
| his own daughter. 
Cabinetrank would 
_ improve thedomes- 
tic position of a 
goodmany fathers 





The SHau has 
invited a Turkish 
expert to reorgan- 
ise Persian hotels. 
These battered 
caravanserais are 
to be remoulded |_ 
hearer to the heart’s desire. 


x = 





“You are what you eat,” says an 
advertisement. In that case, the other 
morning we were a bad egg. 


Owing to the attentions of photo- 
sraphers a pair of falcons in Cumber- 
and have deserted their nest. So now 


VOL. CLXXXV\ I. 


died left 


MINISTER has tem- wth Re \ es 
WW yA 


you know the difference between a 
falcon and an actress. 
x *& 
“ Bull Fights by Wireless,” announces 
a headline. It seems a nice safe way 
of doing it. 


In view of the threatened use of fire- 
hoses to quell disturbances at Black- 





“| EXPECT YOU WENT TO NO END OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS!” 


Ss S& 


in the Mersey Tunnel is purer than on 
Formby golf-course,” states a Lanca- 
shire paper. Probably because golf 
isn’t played. in it. 


“When taking a header off the 
springboard it is important to-‘remem- 
ber to keep the mouth closed,” says a 


swimming - instructor. Otherwise you 


rao will perform what 
is known as the 
swallow dive. 


' 


One of our crick- 
et experts com- 
plains that young 
bowlers dislike 
hard work. They 
toil not, neither 
do they spin. 


A Southend boy’s 
excuse for being a 
stowaway was that 
he wanted to see 
the sea. But so do 
thousands at this 
popular resort. 

& % 
“ 

A butterfly’s eye 
has been adapted 
as a photographic 
lens by a scientist. 
Clever, of course, 
but we have a 
dress-waistcoat 
that has been 
adopted as a diet 
by moths. 

The golfer who 
won a match wear- 
ing a gas-mask is 
considered to have 
demonstrated the 
possibility of con- 
tinuing to play 
during an air-raid. 


Toul. 


rt unold 4 
a An American 
restaurant special- 











shirt meetings, there is a strong feeling 
that these meetings should be discon- 
tinued during the water-shortage. 


A judge commented on the fact that 
he had no spare time. Shortly after- 
wards, however, he gave a man twenty 
years. x 


“Tt is a remarkable fact that the air 


Jises in old English 


fare. We understand that by an in- 


genious gramophone device each table 
is made to groan under the weight of 
good things. 


The Soviet Government has planned 
a propaganda campaign in Africa. 
Hoping, doubtless, that when the Dark 
Continent sees the light it will be a 
Red one. 
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Undine. 
(This is meant to keep you cool during the hot weather.) 


Farr, oh fair - 
Is the mermaid’s lot 
Who combs her hair 
In a deep green grot, 
And happy the merman and filled with pride 
Who swims the sea with his deathless bride! 


And she, they say, 
Was Amabel Smith, 
Who left on a day 
Her home and kith 
And her previous job, which, I understand, 
Was the Beauty Queen of Pebble-on-Strand. 


Sheer, ah sheer 
To the wind-blown spume 
She leapt from the pier 
In a beach costume, 
On a moonless night, with the vault unstarred, 
And was posted as missing at Scotland Yard. 


But she would not wed 
With the folk of the sea, 
For her heart was dead— 
“T have loved,” quoth she, 
“The noblest mortal that ever was seen 
Who gave me the guerdon of Beauty Queen.” 


But one fine morn 
With a cloudless sky 
On the wave upborne 
Went swimming by 
A gentleman using the trudgeon stroke, 
And she knew him at once for Sir Edred Oke. 


She knew the grace 
Of the fair round girth 
And the whiskered face 
She had loved on earth, 
And a wild salt kiss to his lips she gave 
As she pulled him down to the cool o’ the wave. 


Vain, ah vain 
Is the 8.08. 
And the trouble and pain 
Of the popular Press! 
For they never shall find the dark girl (tanned) 
Nor the lost Lord Mayor of Pebble-on-Strand! 
EVoE. 








Letters to the Secretary of a Golf Club. 


vu. 
| From Harry F. Lounge, General Manager, The Hotel Opu- 
| lence, London, W.1. 
26/6/34. 

Dear Srr,—Prince Suva Ibrahim bin Mackintosh Ab- 
dulla, the uncrowned ruler of the Pei Whallen Islands in 
the Pacific, has been staying at this hotel for the past week 
and is very keen to have a game of golf on your famous 
links before returning to his own country next month. 

If you would be good enough to find him an opponent 
and fix a date I shall be most grateful—someone not too 
good, for he tells me he is an indifferent performer and only 
plays during his periodic visits to Europe. 

Prince Suva’s Under Secretary for War, Colonel Amat 


Achmed, will probably accompany his Highness, but does 
not desire to golf. 
Yours faithfully, 


Harry LounGe, | 
General Manager. | 
| 


From Colonel Amat Achmed, Grand Commander of the In. | 
mersed Conch and Under-Secretary for War to the Pei 
Whallen Forces, The Hotel Opulence, London, W.1. | 


30th June, 1934. 

HonovrepD Sir,—Mr. Lounge, the Manager of this hotel, | 
has informed me that you have arranged a game of golf for | 
Prince Suva on Tuesday the 10th July, and while thanking | 
you for your kind attention to this matter I feel it my duty | 
to point out that it is not His Highness’s custom to adhere 
very strictly to the Rules and etiquette of this fine pastime, | 
maintaining that the motto of our islands, “ All’s Fair jn | 
War,” covers the game of golf as well. 

Perhaps therefore you would be good enough to inform | 
his opponent, General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, K.B.E, | 
C.S.1., of this fact so that there may be no misunderstand. | 
ings during the match. 


Yours faithfully, AmaT AcHMED, G.C.I.C. 


C.S81,,| 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, K.B.E., 
The Cedars, Roughover. 
Tuesday, 3/7/34. | 
Dear Srr,—I have to acknowledge your letter of the | 
2nd informing me that Prince Suva is accustomed to play | 
“all you know.” | 
In reply I beg to state that I am still prepared to go | 
through with this match. 
You may depend on me not to let the Club down. | 
Yours faithfully, ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


From Colonel Amat Achmed, The Hotel Opulence, London, | 
W.1. Thursday, 5th July, 1934. | 
Honovrep Srr,—I am sending to you per passenger | 

train to-morrow one crate of effects which will be used by | 

Prince Suva during his game on Tuesday, and should be | 

glad if you would kindly unpack same, holding the contents | 

in readiness against His Highness’s arrival. 
The crate contains :— 

3 Polynesian Devil Masks | 

1 Stuffed Mongoose. 2 Fijian Goat Bells. 

1 Papuan Blow-Pipe. 1 Bottle Pei Whallen Gun. | 

1 Shark’s tooth mounted on Rattan Cane. 


2 Tom-Toms. 


Prince Suva requests that you do not divulge the nature 
of this consignment to his opponent. 
Yours faithfully, Amat AcHMED, G.C.LC. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, K.B.E., CSL, 
Roughover. 
Saturday, 7/7/34. 
Dear Str,—Kindly engage 5 (five) caddies (ex-Serviee | 
men) for my match with Prince Suva on Tuesday. I require | 
them to carry my impedimenta. 
Yours faithfully, ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


From Gwendoline Makepeace, Love-in-the-Mist Coltage, 
Roughover. 
Tuesday Evening, 10th July, 1934. 
Dear Mr. WHELK,—I have never seen such a disgraceful 
exhibition as that which took place on the 4th tee beside 
my back gate this morning. 
Surely things are going a little too far when that horrid | 
General man is allowed surreptitiously to insert a salmon- | 
gaff into his opponent’s trousers and thus pull him over | 
backwards when he is in the middle of playing his shot. _ 
Unless you can give me a satisfactory explanation of this | 


— 
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“THIS IS THE FARM THAT WALTER BUILT.” 


Farmer Exuior. “THERE—THAT’S ALL DONE FOR YOU!” 
MASTER. 


Farmer Gives. ‘AYE, 
GRUMBLING JUST YET?” 
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“SORRY, OLD MAN, BUT I’VE DECIDED TO DEVOTE EVERY OUNCE OF MY ENERGY TO MY WORK.” 








unsportsmanlike and vulgar display I shall give up my 
membership of the Club. 
Yours truly, GWENNIE MAKEPEACE. 
' From Dr. Edwin Sockett, Roughover. 
Tuesday Evening, 10/7/34. 
Dear WHELK,—No. Nothing serious at all; I patched 
them up in my surgery. 
| The General had one or two subcutaneous cuts up and 
| down the calves of his legs, and the Prince temporary dis- 
comfort in one of his ears, caused, I understand, by F.’s 
| garden syringe. 
| By the way, one of them (the maid thinks it was Prince 
' | Suva) left a stuffed mongoose on my hall table. Was this 
| by way of a fee or merely an oversight ? 
| Yours, EDWIN SOCKETT. 


| From Colonel Amat Achmed, G.C.I.C., board the 
8.8. “Frangipanni” ex-Southampton. 
Thursday, 12th July, 1934. 
HonovureED Sir,—Before sailing for the Pei Whallens, 
| His Highness Prince Suva Ibrahim bin Mackintosh Abdulla 
| has commanded me to write and thank you for the un- 
| bounded hospitality which was extended to him during and 
| after his match with General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
| K.B.E., C.S.1., last Tuesday. 
| His Highness also wishes me to state that he has never 
: enjoyed a game of golf so much and fervently hopes that 
' when he is again in your country he may have the pleasure 
: of another encounter with Sir Armstrong. 


on 


Thanking you personally for the excellent arrangements 
which were made, 

T have the honour to be, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, Amat AcHMED, G.C.L.C. 

P.S.—As a memento of their halved match Prince Suva 
is sending General Sir Armstrong Forcursue the blowpipe 
with which he won the 7th and 8th holes, and would be 
grateful if Sir Armstrong would forward him the name of 
the brand of pepper which he exploited so successfully on 
the Ist tee. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, K.B.E., CSL, 
The Cedars, Roughover. 
Monday, 16/7/34. 
Dear Sir,—Thanks for your letter, from which I note 
Prince Suva is sending me that wonderful blow-pipe—a 
most big-hearted gesture, and I am exceedingly grateful. 
Regarding the pepper, the name is Black Muntok No.1, 
but I am arranging to ship him a hundredweight early next 
week. 
Trusting that our match will show the many nincon- 
poops in the Club how the game really should be played. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
P.S.—At the moment I am engaged in a much-needel 
revision of the Rules and Etiquette of Golf, which, whet 
completed, I shall be glad if you will forward to St. Andrews 
with a strong recommendation that the Committee 
charge of these affairs adopt my proposals as soon 4 
possible. 
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ScenE—A garden wall. Moonlight. A 
Tom cat sits on the wall making utter- 
ances of profound melancholy with an 
American accent, though, since he is 
aBritish cat, it is not clear why. Lurk- 
ing in the shadows are a number of 
wireless entertainers respectfully study- 
ing his methods. 


Tom. Come out on the wall, Tibs— 
Can’t you see the moon ? 
My liver’s terrible, Tibs, 
| And I’m due for a croon; 
I’ve got a pain, Tibs; 
| Come out on the wall, 
| ’Cos I got to explain, Tibs, 





About it all. 


| Enter a female cat along the wall. 
| She makes a noise like a saxophone and 
| sits facing him. 

| Tom. Now that I know 

I’ve got to suffer— 


The School for Crooners. 


Now that I know, 
I'll take it tougher. 
I liked your manner, 
I took you to parties, 
And you put a spanner 
Just where my heart is; 
I never was certain 
If you were flirtin’, 
That’s what was hurtin’— 
I didn’t quite know. 
But you’ve taken the gloves off, 
I know that our love’s off, 
And somebody shoves off, 
Now that I know. 


He does not, however, carry out this 
promise, and the female cat replies— 


Tibs. Gosh, it can hurt, Tom, 


To fall for a Tabby 
Who feeds you the dirt, Tom, 
And does you shabby. 
There’s no assuagement 
For the pain that’s me. 


. You'll get an engagement 


At the B. B.C. 


. Now that I know 


I’ve got to suffer— . 
Now that I know, 

I’ll take it tougher. 

You kept me guessing: 

You were nice to my mother, 
But was you messing 

About with another? 
You promised a jawful, 
But used me awful; 

It may be lawful, 

But, gee, it’s low! 
You’ve done me crooked, 
And now I’m through, kid, 
But I’m not so blue, kid, 

Now that I know. 


(Wireless, Gramophone and indeed All 


Rights reserved.) 
A. PE, 
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soon as Vicar. ““ YOUR GARDENER’S BEEN IN OVER AN HOUR. WE SIMPLY v4’? GET HIM OUT.” 


Her Ladyship. “Ripicutous! I’LL orpsx HIM OUT.” 
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Cal Back to the West. 


HERE is good news for cinema-goers. 
The outcry—all the more whole- 
» hearted because it is so long over- 
due—which has broken out in 
America against the all-pervading 
sex-film is to result, so my paper 
tells me, in a speedy return to the 
straight adventure-story, in par- 
ticular of the Wild West type. 
Even now, for all I know, the old- 
timers may be gathering in their 
long - deserted saloons, while 
sheriffs polish up their badges 
and six-guns roar for our even- 
tual delight. 
lt is, indeed, the possibility that film-directors may 
already be at work on this new development that has 
decided me to lose no time in addressing to them a special 
word of warning. There must be no monkeying about with 
these. Wild West pictures. We want no coloured bits or 
camera-angles or step-dancing in the saloons or any of the 
nonsensical trimmings that creep into nearly every modern 
film. Let us have the real traditional article—the type 
that used to set the ninepennies on a roar in the good old 
silent days—that or nothing at all. There is a form in 
these things and it must be preserved. 
That is why I have taken the trouble to draw up this 
scenario as a guide. 
ARIZONA SKIES 
A Tale of the Unchanging West. 


Scene 1.—In Pop Elmer’s saloon—and keep your eyes 
skinned because things happen quickly in this kind of 
picture. There! Did you see that? The great big ugly 
fellow over there drinking rum just knocked that little 
waiter chap right down simply for spilling his drink. And 
nobody did a thing—they just muttered. All those big 
strong men just sat around there and muttered! Seems 
like they want a man down here in Cowville—and want 
him quick! 

But say! who’s this stranger in the wide white hat 
coming in now? And why’s all this party crowding in 
after him and pointing him out to one another? Well, 
we'll know in a minute. One of them is going right up to 
the bar now to speak to him. 

“Ye’re Jim Conolly, ain’t you?” 

“Maybe.” That’s a drawl, that was! ‘And who are 

rou?” 
‘ Pretty cool, eh? But watch this other fellow. He’s 
huffed. He’s taking his coat off! No, he isn’t, though— 
he’s holding it open, and he’s pointing at something on his 
waistcoat. Well, they don’t have to tell us what that 
means. We’ve sat through this scene often enough to 
know a sheriff when we see one. 

Does Jim care? No, Sir! You can’t worry that guy. 
All he says is ‘Wal, Sheriff, what can I do for you?” 
| I’ll say he’s cool! 

“They ’re sayin’ you know somethin’ about th’ shootin’ 
of old Jack Keggs, Conolly—say they found a kerchief of 
yourn lyin’ round the shack, or somethin’.” 

““Who’s sayin’ it?” 

“T am!” roars a voice, and there’s the great big ugly 
| fellow standing up and looking bigger and uglier than ever. 
_ “Then you’re a dirty liar, Red M’Hogany!” 
| Steady on, Jim. You can’t talk that way to Red 
| M’Hogany, the bully of Arizona. Nobody can’t. You’re 





a stranger around these parts or you’d know nobody ain’t 
spoke that way to Red since Buddy Morris got plugged 
right there where you’re standing now. Look out for jt 
now, boys! 

Did you ever see anything so quick ? 





Bane! That’s torn it. 
Keep your seats, please. Wait till the smoke clears and | 
we’ll soon see what’s what. Red drew first, but Jim Was | 
too smart for him. And do you know what he did? He | 
shot slap down the barrel of Red’s six-gun and jammed the | 
works. Honest he did! So it’s outside for Red and q| 
round of whisky for the rest of them. | 
Good shooting, Jim! | 


Scene 2.—‘‘I want you to meet my little daughter, Jim,” | 

We’re round at the Sheriff's place for a bite of supper 
now. He’sa good fellow really is the old Sheriff, and he’s 
been in too many of these sort of films to think Jim’s a 
murderer for long. Besides, didn’t he shoot clean down the | 
barrel of Red M’Hogany’s six-gun? So in a little while | 
Jim and Mary (and doesn’t she look nice in that spotted 
muslin ?) are left alone on the verandah. | 

“So you see, Mary,” says Jim, after a whole lot of ex. | 
planation, “I’ve got to get those papers from the old | 
shack across the valley to-night. They’ll clear my name, | 
And then .. .!” 

With a last meaning glance he vaults lightly over the | 
verandah rail into the saddle of his waiting horse. 

“Come back safe to me, my darling!” cries Mary as he 
rides away. | 

They work pretty rapidly, these young people ‘neath | 
Arizona skies. 


Scene 3.—Here’s Red M’Hogany again and a bunch of | 
rough-looking hombres sitting round a table in a—well, | 
a hide-out, and plotting. In lopes another of the gang. | 

“Hey, Red!” he says; “I just seen Conolly ride out | 
over toward thet ol’ shack—alone.” 

Phew! 

Well, it certainly does look bad for Jim. But wait a bit. 
Who’s this lurking round the hide-out and watching Red’s 
men ride off at ninety miles an hour through the bushes! 
You’ve got it. It’s Mary. She ought to have been in 
bed hours ago, but never mind that. She’s telling the 
Sheriff. He’s gone to get “the boys.” Hooray! 

This is going to be great. 

First you see Jim—you can tell him by his hat—going | 
easily at sixty. He doesn’t know there’s any danger yet, | 
the poor goop. Then you see Red’s lot, doing a hundred- 
and-ten. Then just a glimpse of the Sheriff’s party 
saddling up. Heavens, how slow they are! Now Jim again 
—now Red—Jim—Red—here comes the Sheriff—Jim— 
Red again. How close are they? I’ll tell you. See that 
tree-stump? Jim passed it less than a minute ago. I timed 
it. They must be almost on him. 

Jim’s reached the shack! He’s gone in. He’s found 
the papers. Hurry up, Jim. No time for looking through 
all that stuff now. Better grab it and go. They'll catch 
you—and the Sheriff hasn’t passed the stump yet. At 
least—yes—here they come! They’re passing it now. Give 
them a cheer, boys; they’ll do it yet! 

Too late! Red’s men are in and it’s all UP. Jims 
doing his best, way there behind the stove and shooting 
hard, but he can’t last long in this. Nobody could. 
There’s dozens of them. Ifonly .. . 

Aha! They’ve come at last. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
Bang! Bang! This is a bit of all right, this is. Bang: 
Bang! Bang! Somebody’ll get hurt in a minute if this 
goeson. Bang! Bang! 

No, it’s all over. Red and party have ridden off—the 
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“AND IS THAT REALLY GIBRALTAR? ” 
“Yes, Mapa.” 
“THANK YOU 8O MUCH. 
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I UNDERSTAND THAT WHEN WE LAND THERE I MUST ON NO ACCOUNT MISS SEEING THE ROCK.” 














cowards! Jim’s safe and nobody’s hurt and everything 
in the garden ought to be lovely. Then why in the world 
is Jim looking all round the shack in that dog-gone 
way. He doesn’t mind the bullet-holes in the walls, 
surely? No, it’s not that. You know what’s happened, 
and I know, and the couple in the next row but one know 
too, 


Red M’Hogany’s got away with the papers! 


Scene 4.—Back again in the old saloon and—would you 
believe it?—there’s that roughneck Red sitting there as 
bold as brass. Reckons no one saw him up at the shack, 
| likely, on account o’ th’ dark. Well, he’s asked for it and 
it’s sure coming to him. 
|  Here’s Jim now, sailing through the swing-doors as 
| though he hadn’t a care in the world. Well, we aren’t 
worrying; Jim knows his job. Best not turn his back on 
Red, though, all the same. Look out, you dumbbell! 

Crack ! 

Red ’s had a pot at him all right, but Jim was watching 
him in a mirror and lets it go under his arm. He’s cool, 
that boy. Now he’s got Red’s gun. He’s going to hit 
him! He needn't really, with all those other boys to help, 
but he knows what’s expected of him. We liked the ride 
to the shack and the gun-play and all that, but it’s this 
final mix-up we paid our ninepences to see. So go it, Jim! 

There! They're off! Take that, Red! And that! 
And that! My word, what a fight! They’re on the floor 
now, hammer and tongs. Who’s that on top? Couldn’t see. 
Never mind, whoever it was is underneath now. They’re 
up again. Biff! A beauty, Jim. See that? Knocked 
him right back there against the table. Look out, though. 





| 














Red’s got a chair. This looks nasty. 


Bang! Missed 
him—and bust the chair. What’ll Pop Elmer say? Biff! 
Bang! Biff! Bang! "Biff—o-oh!— Jim’s down. He looks 
all broken up. He’s finished! No, he isn’t, though. He’s 
up again—and Red's coming. Now’s your chance, Jim. 
Wait till you see the whites of his eyes. Jim’s getting 
ready. He’s drawing back his arm. This is going to be 
something special. 

Blam! 

What did I tell you? Right on the point. Red’s totter- 


ing! He’s going back and back. He’s reeling into the 
tables. Back and back and back until—wup!—he’s 


fallen with his head against the wall and brought about a 
hundred whisky-cases down on top of him. 
It’s the K.O. 


Scene 5.—They’ve found the papers on Red’s body, 
so that’s all right. And Jim and Mary are out on the 
verandah again, so that’s all right. And what's more, 
they’re giving us a two-reel comic to wind up the pro- 
gramme. 


So that’s all right! H. F. E. 








Conventions We Must All Applaud. 

“The immediate raise instead of the deferred raise is designed 
to show the opener that he has hit upon the right suit, and also to 
prevent conversation on a low level between opponents.” 

Daily Paper. 

_ “Mr. , an authority on bird life, said yesterday it was highly 
improbable that the bird was a nightingale. It was more likely to 
be a garden warbler or a black cat warbler.” —Daily Paper. 


The latter seems by far the most probable. 
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I HAVE at last discovered the secret 
of athletic success. Since boyhood I 
have been coming forward to them, 
stooping to the stroke, gripping the 
ball on the racket, imparting a slight 
rotatory motion to the dart, pronating 


| the wrists, placing the feet on the 
| dotted line A B or striking the half- 
_ penny lightly but firmly with the palm 


of the hand—and all in vain. The dis- 
appointing nature of the results | 
formerly ascribed to my own incom- 


_ petence ; it was not till I was immured 


on a three hours’ journey (all stations 
to Oxford) with no other literature 


| than one of those expensively decep- 


tive magazines wherein a feeble rivulet 
of text meanders through a prairie of 


| advertisements that I found the real 


explanation. Success at games depends 


_ chiefly on diet and clothing, and I had 
| completely neglected both. There are, 


for instance, no fewer than five kinds 


| of gents’ summer underwear which 


will ensure proficiency at either cricket 


| or tennis, and, if I may be pardoned 


for referring to so intimate a matter, | 
have been in the habit of playing both 


_these games without any underwear at 


| automatically 
Wimbledon standard. 


all! Nor have I been studious to select 
the brand of sock-suspender which will 
raise one’s game to 


For golf, it appears, clothes are of 


| even greater importance. Building on 


the sure foundation of correct under- 


| clothing, the veriest rabbit may lop 
| stroke after stroke from his handicap 


by the judicious choice of shirt, collar, 
tie, braces, jacket and shoes. I have 


| computed that by the time I have in- 
| vested in the whole outfit my handicap 


will be about plus nine. 

In winter games unfortunately there 
seems to be no sartorial short cut to 
distinction. But the right kind of 
shaving soap will enable the user to 
shine not only at cricket and tennis, 
but also at rugger— presumably by 
rendering his face so smooth as to 


| baffle his opponents’ well-meant at- 


tempts to collar him by it. 
This brings us to the question of 


| diet. Here again I have quite failed to 
| grasp my opportunities. I have wasted 


the toilsome hours in practice, oblivious 
of the half-dozen brands of health 
salts which between them offer success 
at every form of out-door sport. (The 
young athlete however would probably 

well-advised to select one variety 
and be satisfied with the triumphs it 
can bring rather than to attempt to 
achieve all-round supremacy by taking 
the lot. These are the days of the 
specialist.) Moreover I have ignored 
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the certainty of excelling afforded by 
at least ten different breakfast foods. 
One, which ought to be brought to the 
notice of the M.C.C., even banishes 
fear of fast bowling. (I cannot help 
feeling that the horrified incredulity of 
the Spartan mother who sings its 
praises on learning that a son of hers 
was afraid of a cricket-ball stamps her 
as slightly out of touch with modern 
developments). It is true that the 
porridge to which I have stuck from 
my childhood, when it very frequently 
stuck to me, will apparently produce 
championship form at tossing the 
caber; but that, I regret to say, 1s a 
pastime at which I have always had 
little ambition and less opportunity to 
shine. 





In future all will be different. The 
only fly in the ointment—‘ Duro- 
Dermolene ; hardens the hands and 
halves the handicap”’—is that the dis- 
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covery has, I fear, come too late to | 


win me the highest honours. But even 
if I no longer possess “that strength 
which in old days moved earth”—or 
at any rate a large portion of various 
golf-courses—‘and heaven” I can 
still hope to create a considerable sen- 
sation in local sport—unless, of course, 
my opponents have also been reading 
the advertisements. 


“Sm Fevrx Reapy To Be Genera.” 
Daily Paper. 
Most Lieutenant-Generals, we under- 
stand, are equally prepared. 
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As Others Hear Us. 


At the Writing-Table. 

“Arg you any good at whether a 
thing is ‘ei’ or ‘ie’?” 

“Not much, but I might.” 

“Well, is it receive or recieve? I’ve 
written them both a hundred-and- 
forty-eight times on the blotting-paper 
and they look completely wrong which- 
ever I do.” Epepesie 

“*7 after e except before c.’”’ 

“That’s muddled me worse 
than ever. Besides, I think 
you've got it wrong.” 

“T daresay. Look here 
the only thing to do is to 
leave it and not look at it 
and then go back with a fresh | 
eye and you get it at once. 
I often do that.” 

“Very well, then, this is| 
what I’ve said: ‘Dear Mrs. | 
Cartwright, I must say I was | 
rather surprised to receive 
or recieve—your letter about | 
the sweet-stall at the Féte 
yesterday.’ As a matter of 
fact I was perfectly furious.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t put that, | 
would you? Of course it’s| 
quite true, but isn’t it kind of 
undignified? Or isn’t it?” | 

“Oh, I haven't said that. | 
I was only just saying it.” | 

“Oh, I see.” 

«Dear Mrs. Cartwright, I 





=A 





~ 


must say I was rather sur- | 
prised’—or isn’t that strong | 
enough ?” 
“Personally, I should put | 
Dear Mrs. Cartwright, I was | 
completely astonished ’— and | 
underline ‘astonished.’ Be- 
cause, after all, you were.” 
“Oh, I was foaming, of| 
course. I still am, if it comes| 
to that.” 


“Who wouldn’t be? And| 


ase, a 
the trouble we both took over a eee 
those accounts! eriptcee 


“That reminds me. What 
do you make six sevens come to?” 

* Well—wait a minute. Give me a 
pencil and paper. I can do it if I add 
them.” 

“How frightfully clever you are! I 
should never have thought of that.” 

“Seven and seven and seven and 
seven and seven and seven and seven.” 

“Isn’t that one too many?” 

“I thought it was. Very well, seven 
and seven, and seven and seven, and 
seven and seven. That's forty-two.” 

“Good. Howmarvellous! I’m afraid 
it’s pence.” 

“Like Alice Through the Looking- 
Glass.” ; 


TRAP HR, 


LARS: 
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Se 


“Why ? Did she have pence? I don't 
remember any.” 

“T mean one and one and one and 
one and one and one and one.” 

“Oh, the Red Queen. Yes.” 

“T always loved the black kitten 
picture.” 

“T know. SodolI. Well, ‘ Dear Mrs. 
Cartwright, I must say I was a good 
deal surprised ’—how would that do?” 

“Isn't that the same as before?” 
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IS DANGEROUSLY 


“T said ‘rather’ before.” 

“So you did. Personally, I should 
put ‘absolutely staggered.’ ”’ 

“T easily might. What was |] asking 
you about those sevens?” 

“You said they were pence.” 
“So they are, I’m afraid. 
many did you say they made?” 
Forty-two or something.” 

“Thirty-six would be three shillings, 
and six over. How very neat! Three 
and sixpence exactly. Isn’t it?” 

“Wait a minute. I’ve lost the 
pencil. I make it three-and-sixpence 
definitely.” 

“T should think it’s bound to be 


How 


PoRK oF 
ONCE TO ‘THe Limes,’ 
LL.” 


right if we both make it come to the 
same—shouldn’t you?” 

“T should think so. Why don’t you 
get one of those marvellous little books 
that tell you how much everything 
comes to? People use them for wages.” 

“T always mean to. I’ll make a note 
of it on the blotting-paper. There’s 
receive and recieve again, and they 
both look exactly the same as they did 
before. No fresh eye or anything.” 

~~] “How awful! I don’t sup. 

Re Mrs. Cartwright would 

| know the difference actually, 
| She didn’t seem to me in the 
| least intelligent.” 
| “Oh, she isn’t. But. she | 
| just might, one never knows. 
| wouldn’t mind spelling it 
wrong if she hadn’t behaved 
so badly about the sweet- 
| stall.” 

“T know exactly. I've got 
a frightfully good idea. What 
exactly have you said?” 

“T’ve said: ‘Dear Mrs, 
Cartwright, I must say I 
was rather surprised to re- 
ceive — recieve — your letter 
jabout the sweet-stall at the 


| 
| 





| Féte yesterday.’” | 
“Very well, then, just put 
instead: ‘Dear Mrs. Cart- | 


wright, I must 
|rather surprised to ge your 
letter about the sweet-stall,’ 
and so on.” 

“That’s marvellous! I must 
just re-write it; but 1 think 
it’s worth it, don’t you?’ 

“Absolutely. 1 do loathe 
writing letters.” 

“So do I. I always think 
it takes such ages when one 
ought to be doing other 
things. Now, can you listen 
ja minute? This is what l’ve 
| put: ‘Dear Mrs. Cartwright, 
[ must say. ” EF. Mie 


say I was 





“Rorren Row PLEA 
WaTERING STOPPED.” 
at Ad Daily Paper. 


Does this mean we mayn’t turn the | 


hose on the loud-speaker next door? 





“350 DeLEGATES ARRESTED. } 

All the 350 delegates to a convention of | 
the Chilean Labour Federation here were | 
arrested to-day. They numbered 350.” 
Daily Paper. 

Is that clear? | 





“* Not a fashion for everyone,’ the designer 
confided. ‘But what a chance for wearing 
choker necklaces of semi-precious stones! 
cut into sections and served with water-cress. 

Surrey Paper. 
Isn’t there a risk of getting bitten in 
the neck ? 
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BATHING IS NOT WHAT IT USED TO BE. 
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At the Pictures. 
A GREAT Tuxarnic AL Figure, 
OaKIE NOT 80 OKE. 

Arrer so much action and mechan- 
ism it is interesting to find an 
American film occupying itself 
with character. For a very 
long time the performers of 
Hollywood, with rare and 
notable exceptions, have been 
but pawns in rapid unfoldings 
of emotion, embroilment and 
crime, the serious being serious, 
the comic, comic, until the hour 
and-a-quarter have run, In 
the great days of JANNINGs it 
was better than that, and per- 
haps JANNINGS will come back. 
Meanwhile a step in his direc- 
tion has been taken by Jonn 
SARRYMORE, who, as Oscar 
Jaffe in 20th Century (a be 
wildering title), presents an 
individual rather than a type 
and does it very well, if not 
quite well enough. Jaffe, I take 
it, although burlesqued, would 
be recognisable in stage circles 
in New York, but I personally 
cannot put a name to the 
original: one of those fantastic 
capricious tyrannical impres 
arios of whom Vincent Crummles was 


BUT 


, an early foreshadowing, with ingredi- 


ents borrowed from Davin Brasco, 
CHARLES FROMMAN, IRviNG, Trex, both 
as lessee of His Majesty's and as Sven- 
gali, Joun Barrymore's own father, 
Maurice, and the English 
was it WaurTER Lacy ?—who once laid 
it down as an axiom that “every young 
actor should possess a Bible and a 
Roman sword.” 

Of such material is the Oscar Jaffe of 
Joun BARRYMORE compounded, and 
the story shows him both in triumph 
and, in adversity, using every device to 
get back the allegiance of the leading 
lady whom he has outwearied and lost 
I don't say that this is more than farce, 
or that Jaffe is not largely a caricature, 
but it is good farce, and Jaffe is a good 
caricature, with some sound human 
touches, and we come away convinced 
that the American theatre once knew 
a hysterical Napoleon who began 
every rehearsal with a protestation of 
profound love for the whole company 
and then tore the place to shreds. 


Loscius 


If you want the perfect example of 
the film which deals in nothing but 
screen types see (and you won't regret 
it) Wharf Angel, the picture which 
accompanied 20th Century at the Plaza. 
In this you will find all the labelled 
goods. You will find Atison Sxrp- 


Lily Garland 
Oscar Jaffe 
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WORTH, that vintage actress, 
keeper of a Barbary Coast joint. 
will find Dororuy Det as 


as the 
You 
the 


daughter of the keeper of a Barbary 
but tinged with imagina- 
and tender of heart, 


Coast joint, 
tive virtue 


You 





will find two toughs of the deep 

stokers of a tramp steamer—fighting 
for Dorotny: the tougher of the two, 
the one with a broken nose, being 
Victor McLac.ten, 
WALLACE 


who, so long as 
seERY is not available, will 


TELEPHONE-REPAIRERS IN 
TR-R-R-OUBLE. 


Joe Graham Srencer Tracy. 


Casey Jack Oakir. 





7 


CaroLe LOMBARD. 
Joun BannyMort 
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ment adequate ‘ly fill any such bill, And 
even our trusted friend Davip LANDAU 
is here, in the same hat that, as a de. 
tective, he has been wearing (it seems 
to me) ever since pictures began to 
move. 

If cinema audiences 
be analysed to discover 
proportion of them want to see 
stories, no matter who act in 


could 


them, and what proportion 
want to see favourite per. 
formers, no matter what stories 
they are in, I have no useful 
guess as to the results. But | 
can say this, and that is that 
those who belong to the second 


division and, 
devotees of Jack Oaktr, 
deeply disappointed — in 
Looking for Trouble, because 
once again this comedian has 
been badly cast and 
little in his own 


will 
) be 


has too 


manner to 


do. In fact, he is almost a 

“stoodge,” which is an Ameri- 

AM \ can word meaning an actor 

J vu pOwD who provides another actor 

with material for laughs. 

ATRICAL PRODUCER'S CHAT WITH LEADING This, when one recalls Jack 
LADY. OAaKIE£ in Once in a Lifetime 


is matter for tears 

And Looking for 
would not please th 
division, either 
to be hypnotised by sereen drama 
because it is not too well told and the 
personalities of the hero Joe and the 
villain Dan are so similar that until 
their names are mentioned it is too 
possible to confuse them. Producers 
ought to think more about instanta- 
neous distinguishing signs. 

As for the “‘trouble’’—it is 
that of the telephone, but not such 
trifling irritation as we are accustomed 
to, but the tapping of wires by crooks 
If, however, we do not believe too fer- 
vently in the bank robbery to which 
this tapping leads, with our beloved 
Oakie in flames most mysteriously 


Trouble 
other 


again 


like myself, are | 





what | 





thedivision that wants | 


kindled, there is something coming to 


try us still higher; 
less than the Long Beach earthquake. 
And if, as the walls totter and the 
bricks pour and the plaster streams, 
we still have any credulity left to test, 


and that is nothing | 


the long-distance tele »phone confession | 


of the dying murderess among the 
débris to a dictaphone in the office of 
the chief of the police should ser 

: EB. V. L 


‘Crowds in Milsom-street, hun 
dreds of school-children, 


the street, 


including 
started at 
then a breathless constable bulst 
through and signalled frenetically to his 
colleagues on point duty.”-——Kvening Pape 


Our police get more wonderful every 
day. 


trot up 
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Cruelty to Domestic Pests. 
An Appeal to Humanity. 

Tue recent correspondence in 7'he 
Times on the subject of cruelty to gold- 
fish induces me to take my pen and 
break a nib in defence of more than 
one other of the humbler creatures 
that beautify our world. Take, for 
instance, the modest earwig, with its 
shining brown flanks and the delicate 
tracery of its nippers—like some lovely 











old iron gate. How many of us are con- 
tent to watch these enchanting creatures 
from a distance without ever giving a 
thought to their welfare or personal 
happiness? Indeed I have known 
many people who, so far from provid 
ing food for them, actually go to the 
length of telling their servants to be 
specially careful not to leave out any- 
thing which might give them the 
square meal they so earnestly desire. 
Such cruelty is the more inexcusable 
because earwigs have very sensitive 
and affectionate natures and feel any 
slight keenly, though beyond a slight 
drooping of their nippers they never 
show their feelings. 
human companionship is exemplified 
by the frequency with which they are 
found in domestic sponges, crawling 
over one’s pillow, ete, IT remember that 
I once kept two in a special loofah con- 
secrated to their use, and every morn 
ing when I had my bath it was usual 
for Abelard and Héloise, as | called 
them, to come out of their “house” 
and run races round the sponge-rack 
for my amusement, the winner being 
rewarded daily by half a green pea, 
| peeled. I am convinced, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, that they knew 
me personally and that the friendly 
nip Abelard invariably gave me when 

I reached my hand for the soap was 
| a totally different salute from the 
frightened nip which (my guests assert) 
he bestowed on others. The episode 
| having taken place in the bath, it was 
| a difficult matter to clear up. Eventu 
| ally, to my great grief, Abelard and 
Héloise died from eating bath salts and 
| were reverently placed in the hollow 
| end of a tooth-pick and buried in my 
window-box. A great pair. 

Another creature that merits more 
| sympathy and consideration is the 
tadpole. And now I speak specially to 
| mothers (mothers of children, | mean, 
of course, not of tadpoles). Do not, | 
| beg you, allow your girls and boys to 
confine these vivacious little creatures 
in small jam-jars of which the glass is 
often faulty and sometimes the label 
i even left on. Nobody knows the 
agony a tadpole experiences trying to 
read the label from the inside of the 
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jar. Often it affects its eyesight for 
ever, as the painfully bulging eyes of 
many a frog will testify, 

Tadpoles have an intelligence and an 
idealism that is unequalled in the fish- 
pond world, It is a kindness to put one 
or two good prints of well-developed 
frogs near their jar to give them vision; 
one dear old friend of mine who for 
years was the greatest tadpole expert in 
the British Isles used to read them ARIs- 
TOPHANES for ten minutes every even- 
ing. Hisreward willnot bein this world. 

There are, of course, many other 
ways in which we would do well to 
show more human understanding to 
our dumb companions. Woolly cater- 
pillars feel the heat intensely and much 
appreciate an oceasional shave. It is 
not generally known that worms are 


the vacuum-Wweeder 





very bad sleepers, and it is a kindness | 


to leave the wireless out on the lawn 
at night so that if a worm cannot sleep 
it can be soothed and cheered by music 
from foreign stations. 

As for wasps, I find it difficult to 
speak calmly of the dastardly way 
some people have of treating these gay 
and picturesque insects, luring them 
with marmalade on to a plate which is 
all too soon to become a mortuary, Of 
course they sting. Do we not all sting 
in fright and self-defence? But give a 
wasp love and understanding, provide 
it with jam willingly and courteously, 
and you will find yourself rewarded b 
the ease and confiding trust with which 
full many a lonely creature will enter 
your doors (and windows) and make 
your house its Happy Home, 
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The worm remarked, “I weaken” 
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Young Lady (who has dropped her lipstick when giving alms). “ On, HOW sBrUPID OF ME! 
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ih 
GAVMER 


THANKS SO MUCH, 


Musician. “ Don’? MENTION IT, Missi l'VE A DAUGHTER MESELY.” 


Sun and Sow. 


(A forty-stone sow has recently been afflicted with sunstroke. 


Tue heat, the heat was heavy; ‘neath a load that could 


be felt 

and the golfer cried 
“1 melt” ; 

It flattened out the cattle and the bird upon the bough, 

And, somewhat unexpectedly, our fine, fat sow. 


Full forty stone of baconry, she passed the sultry days 
Absorbing in tranquillity the ultra-violet rays; 

The hottest sun she treated with majestic unconcern 
Save now and then to shift and give the other side a turn 


Her countenance was placid and her breathing calm and 
deep; 

She roused herself for meals and gave the intervals to sleep; 

While those about her marvelled, for it seemed that she 
had grown 

Impervious to the weather by some system of her own 


And then—there came no pallor or premonitory flush 


| Only we brought a bucket-full of appetising mush, 


We put it down before her, and with shuddering look 
averse 


~— 


She turned from it in loathing. 
is worse ¢ 


“ Go, fetch the vet,” we clamoured, “ go, and bid him come 


with speed 
Tell him our sow is ailing; she for once is off her feod 
He came; he laid a hand upon her corrugated brow, 
And spoke the words of omen; it was sunstroke for our sow 


We rolled her off to shelter, and with many a 
draught 


We wheedled her: we sprinkled her and fanned her fore 


and aft; 
The symptoms are subsiding, but I doubt if we shall see 


The massive sow, the mammoth sow, the sow she 
to be. 


used 


O Sun, be less obstreperous; fall heavily, O Rain; 
Till she partakes of washes with avidity again ; 
Had you but known her as she was, could you but see her 
now, 
You would, I think, go easy on our fine, fat sow 
; Dum-DumM. 


Was it stomach? Was | 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, July 16th.—Commons : Debate 
on Meat Policy. 
Tuesday, July 17th.—Lords: De- 
bate on Road Traffic Bill. 


Commons: Mines and Board 
of Education Votes Considered 
in Committee. 


Wednesday, July 18th.—Lords: 
Debate on Housing. 
Commons: Debate on 
land. 
Monday, July 16th. 
“The caterpillar on the leaf 
Repeats to thee thy mother’s grief 
Kill not the moth or butterfly, 
For the Last Judgment draweth 
nigh” 
sang, not Mr. P.’s R., but Poet 
BLAKE in serious mood, To-day 
several Members risked Last 
Judgment and begged Firsr 
CoMMISSIONER to do something 
about plague of caterpillars which 
| have settled in Mall and Hyde 
| Park, while Sir AssHeron Pow 
NALL informed against band of 
| earwigs similarly invading, pre 
sumably to watch Season rolling 
| by in hired cars. In effect 
| Mr. Ormsry-GorRE promised that so 
| far as his Department was concerned 
Vapourer Moth should be regarded as 
| Public Enemy No. 1. 
| Mr. P.’s R. was afraid Mr. Matin 
| WARING'S question seemed too good to 
| be true, when he asked First Lorp 
whether public had paid cost of two 
| destroyers placed at disposal of ex-King 
| of BULGARIA in order to join the Orni 
| thological Congress visit to bird 
| sanctuaries off Welsh coast; and his 
| fears were justified. Ex-King of B 
| was never lent destroyers, and those 
which bore bird-lovers to Cymric 
puffin-haunts were going in their diree- 
tion anyway. Still, nice picture. 


Boeuf a la Mode d’Elliot. 


Commons discussed new Meat emerg- 
| eney measures which we outlined last 
week, Mr. Ex.ior described how price 
| of beef had steadily fallen to level 
| unprofitable to producer; how since 
Ottawa this country had eaten more 
| Empire meat and less of its own; how 
our investments in agriculture to-day 
| produced 20° more than dividends we 
derived from all our capital overseas, 
and how public taste had veered from 
beef to mutton and pork. Negotiations 
| with Argentine and Dominions, he said, 
were proceeding. 
| Subsequent criticisms were not very 
damaging, chief Labour spokesman, Mr. 
| Tom WittiaMs, declaring that poorest 
were being taxed so that the richest 
might have their joint (whatever that 


Scot- 


Sir 
CHIL 





AN ACHIEVEMENT WITH SUPPORTERS 

{The Government's proposed subsidy for British beef 
met with approval, amongst others, from Brigadier-General 
Rorns- 
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meant), and Sir Percy Harris for 


Liberals prophesying that at this rate 
Government's surplus would soon be 


blown; but House observed with in- 





Henry Crorr (Protectionist) and 
p (Free Trader).] 


Mr. pr 


terest that Sir Henry Crorr and Mr. pg 
ROTHSCHILD, who both, from different 
camps, expressed their dislike of pro- 
posed methods, voted for motion. 


SSRN i 





CONFESSION. 


THE CULPRITS 

r There is a good deal of nonsense spoken 

and written about education to-day, and Iam 
Mr. Bucaan.| 


Tuesday, July Vith.—Road Trafic 
Bill drew about eighty Peers to Lords, 
aheavy attendance. Lord Hows, who 


a pretty bad sinner myself.” 


PROPER. ~ 


talks great deal of sense in effectivel 

moderate manner, first moved Amend- 
ment substituting, in 30 m.p.h. limit 
clause, “any restricted road” for “a 
road in a built-up area.” What 
he wanted, he said, was Oxford 
system. But Government helms- 
man, Lord PLtymourn, denied 
that it was difficult for motorist 
to spot built-up area by calcu- 
lating whether lamp-posts were 
spaced at less than two hundred 
yards, and Amendment was neg- 
atived on division. (Surely Gov- 
ernment must know that many 
perfectly intelligent people are 
utterly incapable of judging this 
or any distance.) 




































































Lord Cecil Heath Robinson. 


Lord PLymovutH having ac- 
cepted Lord Crctt’s sensible 
Amendment to make speed-limit 
apply all the time with no re- 
spite, as Government had in- 
tended, between midnight and 
5 aM., speed-limit clause was 
passed by 66-13, and House went 
on to Lord Crem’s further pro- 
posal (an Old friend) that every 
car should carry an external 
speedometer, visible to all, which would 
proclaim its master a hog or gentle- 
man according to his pace. He had 
told that instrument could be 
made for three pounds, and its dial, he 
thought, should be about soup-plate 
size, diameter eight inches, though he 
weakened his case considerably by 
suggesting that so as not to encum- 
ber motor-cycles their dials could be 
smaller. Lord Hower provided two 
solid answers, which brought rejection 
by 66-12: steel tape-measure with 
which he demonstrated insignificance 
of eight inches, and estimate that 
clause would cost motor-industry 
£7,000,000. Face of motor-industry, 
that of Lord NurrreLp, amply repaid 
study during this section of debate, 
hut he restrained himself manfully. 

Lord MerrivaLte’s Amendment to 
increase maximum penalty for danger- 
ous driving from six months to two 
vears was accepted, and another ex- 
cellent clause was passed empowering 
MINISTER to regulate use of horns at 
night 

Commons spent dull but useful day 
debating Mining Vote, Mr. Ernustr 

shown delivering business-like and 
satisfactory review of his stewardship, 


been 


Wanted—More Cheap Houses. 


Wednesday, July 18th.—Suggested 
Housing Commission was debated in 
Lords to-day on Lord BaLrour oF 
SURLEIGH'’S motion that 1,000,000 
houses to let at ten shillings a week 
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were urgently needed and that National 
Commission, under Ministry of Health, 
was best way to get them quickly. His 
points were that private enterprise 
was unable to provide cheap houses, 
that continuity of policy was necessary, 
and that proposed Commission should 
take over executive, while leaving 
MrxistTeEr judicial, functions. 

He was supported by Lord AMULREE, 
who considered that problem was 
technical and therefore not business 
of Government department, and by 
Lord Reapinc, who was anxious for 
some kind of executive body, under 
whatever label, armed to stimulate 
action and to carry out efficient survey. 
After criticisms of scheme, on grounds 
of possible dislocation of existing effort, 
from Primate and Lord Astor, Lord 
Hairax replied that Government were 
not satisfied that good would come of 
sandwiching new body between Minis- 
try and local authorities, and pointed 
to impressive amount which was being 
done. Private house building was going 
on at rate of something like 240,000 
houses a year. Finally he foreshadowed 
legislation which Government will in- 
troduce in Autumn, and announced 
that strong advisory Committee was to 








be appointed to which Mrx1sTER would 
be able to refer. 

Commons debated Scottish Vote. 
Mr. SkELTon’s review showed that 
Scotland is better off than England 
as regards water (it would take a severe 
drought to dry up the reservoirs of the 
West Coast !), but much worse off for 
housing. About fifteen per cent. of 
Scots live more than three in a room, 
as against less than two per cent. in 
England; and Mrxisrer is tackling 
this problem strenuously. 

Discussion on Scottish education was 
enlivened by Mr. Joun Bucuan’s ad- 
mission that a great deal of nonsense 
was talked and written about education, 
and that in the past he himself had been 
so bad a sinner he now preferred to say 
no more. Such candour was refreshing, 
but his many admirers trust that this 
is not to be the first of the thirty-nine 
steps to the sea of political slumber. 


Things That Might Have Been More 
Chivalrously Expressed. 

“PC. - said that when he spoke to 
defendant, he said he did not think he had 
been travelling at that speed. He added 
that he was on his way to fetch his wife home 
from Aberdovey, and was in no hurry.” 

Welsh Paper. 
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Autumn Manceuvres. 





Wirn the month of July a change 
comes over our station and the district 
surrounding it. The countryside be- 
comes the scene of unexpected military 
activity. Cavalry patrols emerge un- 
expectedly from peaceful woodlands, 
groups of over-heated signallers crown 
adjacent hill-tops, while the roads be- 
come congested with columns of in- 
fantry. Now is the season when in- 
fantry officers may be discovered hang- 
ing in a furtive manner round the 
cavalry barracks in the hope of borrow- 
ing a horse. 
cavalry Adjutant’s main task is to in- 
vent excuses to prevent the attach- 
ment of gallopers to command staffs, 
where they disappear into a rarefied 
atmosphere of higher strategy in which 
such mundane matters as occasional 
watering and feeding are apt to be for- 
gotten. Now, in fact, everything tends 
to show that the season of autumn 
manceuvres is at hand. 

Ours is a peaceful little station. For 
ten months in the year we live in com- 
plete amity. The daily round of routine 
soldiering, enlivened by the drag or 
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TRIES TO DIG A TUNNEL 


UNDER THE HELLESPONT. 


Now is the time when a | 

















| showing up on a skyline. 
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cricket according to the season, suffices 
to fill our days. We endeavour to en- 
sure that any operations that we under- 
take are over by one o’clock. But now 
all that is changed. Jones of the Loam- 
shires, whom we had previously thought 
of as a cheery sort of fellow rather apt 
to cross one at a fence out hunting, 
now becomes an enemy to be outwitted 
in the far distant corners of the training 
area; while his company, whose only 
previous claim to fame has been the 
possession of an extremely dangerous 
fast bowler, are considered in the light 
of their ability to advance without 
Colonels 
Cragg and Bagg, whose sole rivalry up 
to now has been on the golf-course, 
daily manceuvre their battalions in 





stern opposition. 
However, it will not be so for long. 
In a short month Cragg, Bagg, Jones 


' and anyone else from our station will 
| he met as a friend in a hostile land. 


for by that time we shall all be down 
on Salisbury Plain with the brigades 
from Tidworth and Aldershot, real 
soldiers from the very hub of the mili- 
tary art. No longer will our own briga- 


| dier, riding round on a large horse, 


chide us cheerfully when we make mis- 
takes. In a month’s time we shall be 
in the hands of strange and awe-inspir- 
ing men about whom the most terrify- 
ing stories are already circulating 
round the camp, I mean to say the 
ante-room, fire. How shall we fare, we 
wonder, at the hands of these super- 
soldiers, learned in the very latest 
eatch phrases and grimly filled with 
“the will to win” ? 

Major Brown of the Blanshire Light 
Infantry, a painstaking and far-seeing 
officer, is already taking some steps to 
cope with this menace. He is busy pre- 
paring a little brochure for issue to the 
officers and N.C.O.’s of his company. 
In it he gives a list of the Generals with 


| whom we are likely to have dealings, 
| together with a précis of their careers 
| to date, their chief likes and dislikes, 
_and some remarks on their personal 


| any time. 


appearance. (This in case any of them 
should arrive without due warning at 


Brown has 
really taken immense trouble about 
his booklet. Twenty years in the army 
have given him a pretty wide acquaint- 
ance and he has written to everyone 
that he knows in other Commands. 
From this source we learn that one 
highly-placed officer is a stickler for 
correct dress and has already placed 
several officers under arrest for wearing 
& superannuated type of overcoat. 
This information sent us hurrying to 
our wardrobes, Dress Regulations in 





our hands. Old Binks, we learn, still 


nents eee 


All Generals are pleased if 
| immediately recognised.) 
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SURPRISE OF JONES 





WHO HAD ENTIRELY 
WAS A POPULAR CINEMA STAR ON 
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OVERLOOKED THE 


BOARD. 
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nails his colours to the old slogan of 


“too thick on the ground.” Luckily 
that was the watchword several train- 
ing seasons ago and appears to have 
returned with the swing of the pendu- 
lum, so we feel fairly safe about that. 
Then there is Firebrace, a big man in 
the world of Staff. “Painting the pic- 
ture” is his key word and we under- 
stand that he does not much mind 
what is actually happening as long as 
all concerned are given a highly-col- 
oured description. Young Marler, who 
professes to know something about 
art, says that he probably has Pre- 
Raphaelite tendencies. 

However, Brown has gone even further 
than that. He has written to a friend 
at the Staff College for all the very 
latest slogans, including, if possible, 
the ones that are only to be officially 
released at the next Staff College Con- 


‘ference. It would be grand if we could 


get in with them ahead of the Higher 


Commands, if only to see how the latter | 


reacted to them when produced by 
regimental officers. Altogether the 
book looks like being a very useful 
work, and our Colonel has said that if 
it comes up to expectations he will 
order a hundred copies for our battalion. 
In that case Brown will have to bring 
out a second edition and looks like 
doing quite well out of it. 

In fact the prospect of manceuvres 
has thrown us out of our stride pretty 
considerably. But I suppose it cannot 
be helped. As one junior officer was 
heard to remark : “The army would be 
a grand profession if it was not for the 
soldiering,” and, anyhow, October will 
see us home again on a peace footing. In 
the meantime, drought or no drought, 
I do hope the weather keeps fine, 
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At the Play. 
“Tur Srx or Carats,” “Joan,” “ AND- 
ROCLES AND THE Lion.” 
(REGENT’S PARK.) 

Nor a vacant chair for the first night 
(and second perform- 
ance) of a new jokelet 
and a joke which has 
just come of age, by 
the popular playwright 
Mr. (GEORGE) BERNARD 
Suaw. How he must 
laugh in his beard! As 
a supplement there was 
a miming masque on 
the theme of St. Joan de- 
signed by Mr. MicHaE. 
Martin-HarveEy in the 
great man’s honour. 

The old joke wears 
astonishingly well. 1 
didn’t expect to be 
made to laugh again so 
heartily by that glori- 
ously obvious music- 
hall turn between the 
gentle “ animalitarian ”’ little tailor and 
the wounded, grateful and perceptive 
lion. Twenty-one intervening years 
of prefaces from the author's pen 


and eruptions in the great field of 


world affairs have made the apparent 
insolences and flippancies of the general 
text less irritating to our less compla- 
cent minds. The present production is 
conceived in a much more irresponsible 
mood than Mr. GRANVILLE BARKER'S 
production in 1913. Even the Lion 
seemed to me to have a gayer twinkle 
in his eye than I remember—and to 
the cunning designer of that jolly 
mask who remains anonymous, and 
to Mr. Grorce Carr who so cleverly 
uses his wits behind it, our gratitude 
isdue. The friendly arguments touched 
with carefully-veiled sentiment be- 
tween the handsome young Captain 
and the beautiful candid Lavinia were 
handled very well by Miss Marcar- 
eTTA Scorr and Mr. Lesiiz Frencu 
Mr. Ropert Arkrns’ bull . necked 
Ferrovius, pseudo-Christian and true 
son of Mars (see an adroit postscript 
to Androcles by the author, showing 
how much more he meant by this 
character than is at all likely ty, and 
Sir Nice. PLayrarr’s mincing Hm- 
peror were delightful both in matter 
and manner. The scenes behind and in 
front of the Emperor's box were ad- 
mirably designed, and the whole traffic 
of these two long scenes was as pretty 


| a piece of stage-craft and pageantry as 


[have seen. If Mr. Carrot. would re- 
fuse to begin his performance till three 
hours after sunset no prig of a critic 
could wound him with academic jibes 


Edward 111. (Mr. Cuar.es 
STAND THAT THEIR STOCK 


The Six of Calais is, as I have hinted, 
one of the thinner jokes of the Jester, 
stretching the familiar formula of de- 
bunking history by putting modern 
little men and women into the shoes 
of the big departed and by making a 
series of perversely absurd assump- 





THE 
THE 


CARSON) GIVES 


IS PRETTY LOW AT MOMENT. 


tions. Edward J. is here presented as 
a rufous impotently raging neurotic, 
without dignity or intelligence. Queen 
Philippa (gloriously comely and queenly 
to look at by the aid of Miss Payiiuis 


if 
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4 HIGH CHURCHMAN., 
Joan. Miss Nuxt THermape. 
Archbishop Mr. Micuart Marrtin- 


Harvey. 


NEILsoN-TeRry’s mask and bearing 
and Mr. J. Gower Parks’ brilliant 
costume) inquiring after his flannel 
belly-band, openly calling hima “baby,” 
soothing him in his wild tantrums. 
making capital of her interesting con- 
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BURGHERS TO UNDER- 
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dition, wheedles the lives of the 
burghers out of him. Mr. Carson in- 
deed played the King with such zest in 
his rages, his hysteria and in his cunning 
attempts to save face and avoid the 
reproach of being a mere henpecked 


bully that really the joke began to | 


seem quite a good one, 
And naturally the 
author has no real illu- 


nearer truth than the 
romantic ; nor would he 
pretend that the judg- 
ing of an author (say 
FROISSART) by the 
knowledge and the 
standards of six or so 
hundred years after is 


controversy. Let us, 
then, have our laugh 
and be grateful for it, 
and admit that 
serious assault upon our 
entrenched doctrines and institutions 
is here intended, I am surprised that 
the producer did not avoid the deadly 


de-romanticising effects of daylight on | 
the stage set by conventionalising his | 


tents—which I am afraid were sugges- 
tive rather of dilapidated bathing-huts 
than royal pavilions. 

The masque, taken as a 
was better intentioned than conceived 
or executed, There were admirable 


whole, 


moments—and throughout the beauty, | 


dignity, reposeful unfussy miove- 
ment and sincere feeling of Miss Nini 
THEILADE ran like a thread of gold 
The maid-in-armour, the mounted 


de Baudricourt, the men-at-arms, the 


fine soldierly figure of Warwick (Mr. | 


Dennis Horny), the Archbishop's chor- 
isters (or clergy ?) made good spectacle. 
But the too beetling brows and tw isted 


mouth of the Archbishop, the scurry of | 


monks, the vague sword exercises “ by 
numbers,” and perhaps the not quite 
heavenly vision of Our Lady and atten- 


dant saints made the critical lip curl. | 


At th 


T 


e Music-Hall. 


PALLADIUM. 


‘Tus is the sixth Crazy Month at the 


Palladium, and my Kind Collaborator 
and I voted it the funniest we had seen. 
The genius behind these highly-organ- 
ised lunacies is Mr, GEORGE 
and his peculiar skill appears to lie in 
welding a bunch of star funnies into 4 
team which is all the time mocking 
itself. The traditions of craziness are 


now pretty solidly established ; one of 


sions (whatever he may | 


pretend) as to the 
domestic belittling 
method being any | 


a legitimate dodge of | 


BLACK, | 
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them is that no song shall escape 
interruption from a spot-lit box, and 


another that the whole brigade of 


smash-and-grab comics may bear down 
on a colleague at any moment in 
his performance. Or so you would 
think, but the fact that there is 
never any hitch only shows 
how carefully it is all 
planned out. ; 

Here are two bits of news 
for the women of England: 
(1) Nervo has been admitted 
to the Girl Guides, and, 
though from the look of him 
he has not yet got further 
than his Third-Class Copse- 
craft Certificate, he must. be 
regarded as a distinct ac- 
quisition to the movement, 
if not as a potential leader 
of the Blue-Pinny Forces. 
Let us hope that soon he 
will be able to give us a 
demonstration of how wold 
and spinney can best be har- 
nessed to our needs. (2) A 
wizard called M. ALPHonseE 
Bex proved that a minute 
is ample time for the creation 
of your next evening-dress 
His art is based on the ban 
dage principle. He takes a 
roll of stuff and a mannequin 
in her underclothes, sets her 
revolving, digs in a pin here 
and there, ties a tourniquet 
or two, and voila ‘un modeéle ! 
How extensive was its mar- 
gin of safety we had no 
means of telling, but it would 
probably involve a slight 
risk unless M. Brera hap- 
pened to be in the party. 

As unbreakable tumblers | recom. 
mend the THrer Bonos to give ab- 
solute satisfaction. No kind of acro- 
batics seems beyond them, the littlest 
Bono pulling off several double-twist 


| somersaults which were truly 


| terrific. 


| hardly hope to witness a slosh 


And all 
humorists, 


three are 


We slapstick -lovers can 


ier orgy than Home from the 
Honeymoon, a sketch in which 
the front of a half-finished 
villa was laid bare to show the 
British workman at play. 
Nexvo, Kwyox, Navenron, 
Gonp, Eppiz Gray and Bup 
FLANAGAN poured buckets of 
coloured distemper over each 
other, flung putty and fell 
downstairs until I could have 
burst with content. The geyser 
did. 

Miss InuENE VERMILLION 
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ribald danced herself into contortions which 


to me were more difficult. than pleas- 
ing; Preparing a Pantomime was 
good backstage fooling; Tue Tarer 
Sarors fell about satisfactorily, 


and M. Frep Brezi picked pockets 
handkerchiefs 


and transplanted 


QUICK MOTION BY MISS IRENE VERMILLION 
(Our artist thinks there ought to be a speed-limit.) 


with uncommon skill, One of the 
Bravest was melodrama played with 
tongues in cheek, and quite funny, 


though Mr. Pre Powet.’s sketch of 


a General may not commend itself to 
senior officers. Eric, 





NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


At the Ballet. 


“A LirrLe SERENADE” 
(Reeent’s Park). 

Mr. Stoney Carrot, for whom the 
weather-gods still fight, offers us here a 
really excellent programme 
which progressively improves 
as it nears its end. 

Mr. Martrn-HarvVEY'Ss new 
ballet, A Little Serenade, a 
graceful enough embroidery 


Kleine Nachtmusik, seemed 
to me to show praiseworth y 
traces of a coherent pattern 
and to prove the wisdom of a 
deliberately simplified story 

here that of a demure bride 


of Mozarr’s inviting Kine | 








(Miss Nina THEerLaps) flirting | 


with her student lover (Mr. | 


Ropert HeELPMANN) under 
the nose of a grotesque bride- 


groom (Mr. Martin-Harvey), | 


with bridesmaids and friends 
of groom and bride to make 
. dancing commentary, A 
retty scene ; 
Baleful red light upon the 
background and a fantastic 


ilver-green sheen upon the | 


foreground trees gave an 


effective setting (which it | 


would be ungracious to sup- 
pose a mere happy accident) 
to Mr. Martin-Harvey’s de 
sign for SAInt-SAENs’ Danse 
Macabre—a sombre whirligig 
of witches and devils sym- 


the tortured soul of one 
Engrid (why Engrid I do not 
know). This was a new ballet and the 
crescendo of movement was well caleu- 
lated. A most effective ensemble. 

The Spe ctre de la Rose was surpris- 
ingly good. And though this perfect 
gem of choreography looked like being 
ruined by the size and manifest 
theoretic unsuitability of the 
setting, one has to confess that 
the vague mystery of the now 
dark scene lent it a certain en- 
chantment. Mr. Roprrt Hevp- 
MANN however remained, for all 
his skill, a clever dancer in a 
rose-coloured tunic. A prede- 
cessor transformed himself into 
something quite different. 

The happy rout, Party 1360, 
made the pleasantest end to an 
interesting evening. How rare 
was Miss Nina THEILADR’S 
gaiety and abandon in the polka 

an effect contrived through 
legitimate disciplined and grace. 
ful movements, not in a mere 
catchas-catch-can manner! T. 


bolising the temptations of 
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Poems of To-morrow. 


1if..-I Sent My Heart in a Silken Bow 


| sent my heart in a silken bow 
To the fairest of female Fascisti, 
I questioned her whether she'd have 
it or no, 
But it hadn't the National Mark, and so 
The lustiest maid to the north of the Po 
Said simply, “ Sapristi! 


| put my heart in a cardboard box 
And sealed it with sugar and sent it 
To a Buchmanite beauty the size of 
an ox: 
She stood about six feet two in her 
socks. 
But her way with my heart was a 
short as her frocks, 
And she bent it 
Oh, she bent it! 


| hammered my heart till I straightened 
the kink 
And mailed it, in hope of her graces, 
In an air-tight vessel of patent zinc 
To a Hollywood star, who spotted a 
chink 
And signed my heart with indelible ink 
In seventeen places. 


Y 






NO MATTER HOW HARD THE POTATOES 
MUSTARD IS RUNNY, OUR LOVE FOR EACH OTHER MAKI 


THES? THINGS SEEM 0 TI 


L pickled my heart in a pint of tea 
And sent it by carrier-pigeon 
To a Natural Woman who lived in : 
tree 
She kept it a month and returned it 
to me 
With a pamphlet on pigs and the place 
of the pea 
In the Buddhist religion 


| brought my heart on St. Valentine's 

Day 
To the Bank of England, because it 

Was gold where it wasn’t all eaten 
away 

They buried it under and there it will 
stay 

(Since L’ve lost the ree ipt) for ever 
and aye 

Ina Sate Deposit, 


Lady Cook, aged 24-40. Required for 
ramnimer school Daily Pap tidvt, 


Also Grammarian 


Hot and Cold Luncheons and Teas ar 

erved in the comfortable Restaurant. 
Remnants are disposed of each Friday.” 
{vt n Store Invoice. 


Many thanks for the warning. 
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Be ease ad 


AKI AT THE BOARDING-HOUSE, OR It 
IVIAI 


Farewell to the Seasons. 


Miranda leant the menu against the 
vase of flowers and said, **‘ Menus aren't 
what they were, are they fy 

Then she said, “There used to be 
easons: food was in season——and one 
ate it, or not in season—and one did 
without; but now it’s always either in 
eason or in cold storage. Of course 
oysters and some of the wilder birds 
have still escaped, but vegetables are 
quite vanquished, Think,” she said, 

what has happened to strawberries. . 

She turned the wine-glass in her 
lingers. She said, “That's why I leave 
the food to Santaro—for him to choose 
for me. He doesn’t believe in seasons 
any longer: he says they have no im 
portance, When the snow was falling 
against the window-panes he used to 
wive me ASParagus green and long and 


very succulent.” Her voice became 
quite soft. ‘And strawberries,” she 
said he used to give me strawberries 


when winds were cold on the pave 
ments and there were no leaves on the 


+ 
LTCeRs, 


She moved her plate and said, “It’s 
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July now—what do you think he'll 
choose for me to-night ? 

I shook my head. 

The baby-chickens were lying on the 

Jates; the potatoes, puffed and golden, 
rolled beside them, The waiter, with the 
silver dish, came towards her and piled 
on her plate a little heap of green peas, 

“Peas?” she said; the word rose like 
a question and she caught her breath. 
“Please,” she said, “do you mind? I 
should like to speak to Santaro/” 

When he came she looked down at 
the little heap of peas and her nose 
crinkled up with scorn, Sie said, “In 
the winter, Santaro, you give me 
asparagus, and before spring comes 
you find strawberries, but now, San- 
taro, there are only common little 
green peas on my plate.” She said, 
“There are peas in my garden in the 
country and they are nicely ripe and 
full in the pod, because it is July and 
the season for peas;” and she pushed 
her plate away. 


But his little round face stared 
happily towards her. 
“M’selle,” he answered, and his 


yoice became sad—‘‘ M’selle could not 
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think that I would serve her peas such 
as she speaks about? M’selle,” he said 
proudly and flung out his hands, “J 
understand the seasons: these are not 
peas from a July garden—indeed, no. 
These are next year's peas,” he said. 


Stanley’s Slogan. 


{“ T have used the word ‘Wang’ all miy life.” 
Mr. Sravier Batowiy in” TheSunday Times,” | 
SOME say our STANLEY’'s “ mediocre,” 

A man of stolid English breed, 
A placid unconcerned pipe-smoker 
Unfit to dominate or lead, 
At last this unconvincing story 
Has been exploded with a bang; 
The secret of his rise to glory 
Consists in always saying “ Wang.” 


Never a “ flier” or a thruster, 
At school he did not shine in sports ; 
No epithets of laud or lustre 
Adorned his terminal reports ; 
Yet, though he took but little pleasure 
In paradigm or parasang, 
Homer he found a perfect treasure 


And hailed his wingéd words with 
“Wang.” 
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Disgusted by the constant wrigglings 
Of those who seek ambition’s goal, 
He found the ways of pigs and piglings 
More soothing to his simple soul. 
He never shot big game or hunted 
Elusive spooks with ANDREW Lana, 
And when with Anna Wone con- 
fronted 
Was only moved to mutter “ Wang.” 


So now 
him 
And threatens with his mailéd fist, 
Or BEAVERBROOK annihilates him 
With cries of “ Crypto-Socialist! ” 
Unmoved to answer with a cuss-word 
Even so mild as “ dash ” or “ hang,” 
He never looses off a wuss word 
Than his invariable “ Wang.” 


when RorTHERMERE berates 


O happy STANLEY, wise and wary, 
Armed with a slogan terse and strong 
To meet each problem or quandary 
That possibly can come along 
Who, placed at any point or angle 
In times of peace or Sturm und Drang 
Has never wholly failed to wangle 
Or disentangle things with “ Wang,” 
C.L.G, 





Brother 


Gosn! 


now | soaras THIS NEW MODERN ATTITI 


DE OF YOURS.’ 
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The Sixty-Six Lions. 





| FEEL it my duty to London and 
to the History of British Fun to call 
attention to the most comical prosecu- 
tion of modern times. 


A yachtsman, whom we will call A, 
was prosecuted at the Mansion House 
for making his vessel fast to the 
Victoria Embankment, contrary to the 
bye-laws of the London CountyCouncil. 

Let us fill in the dreadful tale. A was 
not one of the little wanton boys who 
play with Embankments. He was a 
sober navigator, behaving in a seaman- 
like manner; but he was in difficulties, 
and indeed in fear of shipwreck. To be 


| exact, he was in danger of drifting on 


to the bows of H.M.S. President (God 
bless her!). And when I say drifting, 
1 mean much more than drifting—I 
mean dashing, careering, in the arms of 
a relentless tide. I know the country, I 
know the sensation. The tide swishing 
down at between three and four miles 
an hour, and, what is more, “setting” 
the mariner in towards the shore, the 
little vessel helpless, through wind or 
engine failing, the great President a 
menacing obstruction, with her fierce 
sharp stem and dangerous chains, and 
a few faintly jeering landsmen looking 
down from the Embankment. The 
aforesaid tide sweeping the aforesaid 
small vessel onto the aforesaid chains 
or stem will turn her over or crack her 
like an egg-shell. Mr. A, wishing neither 
to lose his ship nor cause a commotion, 
looks about him; and there, attached 
to the river-wall of the Embankment, 
he sees the great stone head of a British 
Lion; and hanging from the mouth of 
the Lion is a large ring, evidently in- 
tended for the assistance of the mariner 
(for, if it is not, what on earth is it 
for ?). Thanking Providence, the L.C.C. 
and the designer of the Embankment, 
Mr. A passes a line through this ring 
and waits till the river-police come to 
his assistance. He has avoided ship- 
wreck ; he has done no damage; and he 
is considerably surprised (I imagine) to 
be summoned before the Lord Mayor 
of Lonpon for committing an offence. 
1 hasten to add that the Lorp Mayor 
dismissed the charge on payment of 
three shillings costs, and even the 
police-sergeant who was called for the 
prosecution said, ‘‘1 do not see what 
else Mr. A could have done.” 


But more must be said about that 
ring. Between Westminster and Black- 
friars there are the heads of sixty-six 
great lions in stone, clasping sixty-six 
great rings in their jaws. Yes, sixty- 
six—I counted them myself. And 


. 


those rings are all fakes—sixty-six 
fakes. Being in a similar situation to 
Mr. A’s one day, I prepared to make 
temporary use of one of those rings 
myself, innocently supposing that such 
was their purpose, for I have never 
seen a ring-bolt on a water-wall which 
was not intended for the safety or 
service of shipping. But a friendly tug- 
master advised me that these rings 
are made of gun-metal and would not 
stand any severe strain. Even so, I 
never, till last week, supposed that it 
might be an offence to use them in 
emergency. So far as I know, there is 
nowhere any warning or notice to that 
effect. And the legal situation, as I see 
it, is this. The rings look strong and 
solid, and are therefore a temptation 
to the mariner in distress. If he uses 
a ring, it bursts into fragments and he 
is carried into danger, the ring would 
constitute what the Courts calla “trap,” 
and I venture to say—no I don't 
venture, I darn well do say—that an 
action for damages would lie against 
the Council. I give notice that in such 
case I shall proceed against the Council. 
Certainly they are open to the (unlegal) 
accusation that they have purported 
to provide proper works and conveni- 
ences for persons lawfully using the 
tideway and have in fact provided 
nothing but what may be a danger. 


And there is worse. What about the 
drowning man? The sixty-six bogus 
rings are only accessible to a boat a 
little before and after high water. 
A man in the water can hardly ever 
reach them. There should be chains 
hanging from those rings. The Em- 
bankment, as we know, is a favourite 
starting-point for suicides. What hap- 
pens? You go in after a suicide—you 
get him; but he struggles and you are 
exhausted. You are half-way, say, be- 
tween Hungerford Bridge and Cleo- 
patra’s Needle—no_ police-boat or 
other help near. Above you, at in- 
tervals of a few yards, are splendid 
lions’ heads with gun-metal rings: but 
they are many yards out of your reach. 
If there were chains you could hang on 
till help came ; but there is nothing but 
the naked wall, with not even a crack 
for a finger-hold. If you go down the 
blame will lie at the door of the L.C.C. 
Many suicides, they say, think better 
of their enterprise once they are in the 
water, but unless a boat gets to them 
it is then too late. One way or another, 
1 am persuaded that lives have been 
lost through this cause: and it ill be- 
comes the L.C.C. to institute prosecu- 
tions against the distressed mariner 
who is compelled to make a momentary 
use of their miserable ornaments. By 
all means let them forbid casual moor- 








ee 


ing against their Embankment, but it 
is their clear duty as owners of that 
long and important water-frontage to 
provide solid rings and solid chains 
which will be of practical service to 
those in difficulties, whether yachts- 
men, suicides, barges or what-not. 
One day I shall go to an inquest and 
ask some awkward questions. 

I am sorry that this has happened 
under the régime of the new Council, 
which, unlike the old Council, has 
shown itself to be water-minded and 
intelligent with regard to London's 


not inconsiderable river. No doubt the | 


prosecution was a relic of the bad 
habits of the last Council, and probably 
was ordered by some tram-minded 
permanent official in the Enginecring 
Department (which is still, I believe, 
in charge of river-affairs!) I am in- 
formed that the mariner, professional 
or amateur, is forbidden to land at the 
steps in front of County Hall (though 
they lead to a public walk) and that 
there have been prosecutions of water- 
men for this. Why? What in the world 
are landing-places for ? 


I commend all these great matters 
to the attention of the energetic Chair- 


man of the Highways Committee, Mr. | 
Srrauss. They are greater than they | 
may appear. These silly prosecutions, | 


like the sixty-six bogus rings (and 
many other things) are all “of a piece” 
with the old Council’s attitude to the 
Thames—which was that that river is 
a nuisance, that river-users do not 
matter, and that the only thing that 


does matter is the rapid passage of | 


The new Council 
already shown very vigorously that it 
holds quite other views. And that leads 
us to the grand new scheme for the 
South Bank—opposite to the Victoria 
Kmbankment. This scheme, I know, 
is only in embryo, but at this early date 
I venture 
put in a caveat, petition for what-not, 
Whatever else the scheme includes | 
hope that it will not include another 
motor-track upon the river-bank. If 
there must be another motor-track 


motor-cars. 


(there generally is) let it be well inland. | 


The Victoria Embankment is now noth- 
ing but a speedway, the most alarming 
and noisy thoroughfare in London, a 


mere short-cut for people in a hurry. The | 


motorist, quite rightly, is far too much 


occupied with his driving to enjoy or | 
even to see the river (the road might as | 


well be underground); the pedestrian, 
having faced a thousand deaths on his 
way over to the river-wall, is deafened 
with noise while he contemplates the 
mighty Thames. I hope that these 
conditions will not be reproduced on 
the other side, and by the present 


has | 


no, I don’t venture, I do | 


ny, 
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“I’M sO GLAD 
“ STARTED IT, 


Council I do not think they will; but I 
have seen already certain sinister pro- 
posals in other quarters. Let the new 

nk be a refuge not for speeders but 
readers, a place where the common 


| herd can sit or walk by the river in 


peace and quiet. Let there be parks, 
gardens, tennis-courts, swimming-pools 
—what you will; and behind them 
fine public buildings or dwelling- 
houses; and beyond them the motor- 
track, if any. There might too be some 
sort of yachtsmen’s haven, a pier for 


the private mariner only, where he 


could obtain petrol and water and so 


oe 


forth, and, if necessary, park his vessel 


TO SEE IN YOUR REPORT, 
Mummy? 








DARLING, 


Wuy, WE'VE NEARLY FINISHED IT.” 


I thought that the new Development 
Scheme would mean nothing more than 
one more trim Embankment support- 
ing one more speedway and bringing 
the common people no nearer to the 
river than they are at present I should 
say, “Leave the South Bank as it is, 
with all the wharves and warehouses 
and factories: and untidiness.” They 
may be ‘unsightly’ and disorderly 
according to the modern regimental 
mind, but at least they are genuine 
and useful, and neither so noisy nor 
so dangerous as the motors on the 
other side. 


THAT YOU'VE 


in safe keeping. This would pay. If Moreover, 




















STARTED SCLENCI 


if Mr. A. is in danger or 
difficulty upon that side of the river 
and appeals for aid he will get it. If he 
makes fast to a ring-bolt on one of those 
‘unsightly’ wharves, it will be a real 
ring-bolt and will hold his vessel. And 
nobody will prosecute him. 

Prosecute! My hat! I beg Mr. 
Srrauss to look into these matters. 
There must be a corner somewhere in 
that great building which requires 
attention. A; ¥: et, 








Junketing in the Near East, 
“Korps on THE Way.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
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TACT, 


Father (whose son has been shooting, accompanied by a native servant). 


Native. “Tue Sauip SHOT WELL, BUT ALLAH WAS GOOD 


“ WELL, 
BIRDS.” 


HOW DID THE YOUNG SAHIB sHOOT?” 


THE 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Thanks to G. B.S. 
Mr. Suaw’s generous disposal of his Nobel prize is bear- 
ing good fruit. Under the auspices of the Anglo-Swedish 
Literary Foundation appears a collection of Modern Swedish 


_ Short Stories (Capp, 8/6) which should admirably serve its 


(presumably) double purpose of entertainment and _ in- 
struction. It is a book to be read for pure pleasure, and 
by it our knowledge of the literature of ALFRED NoBEL’s 
native country is substantially and profitably increased. 
Two of the two-score writers represented, STRINDBERG and 
Setma LaGEeRLOr, are already famous and familiar: with 
the rest the majority of Englishmen will here be making 
their first acquaintance. To award them degrees of merit, 
on the strength of one story or half-a-dozen, would be an 
impertinence. All have their distinctive qualities, nearly 


all a gift of direct and vivid narrative to be expected of 


the kinsfolk of the saga men. They bring us into close 
touch with the soil and the sea, and their humour is often 
the simple irony of the folk tales. On the other hand there 
is the exquisite sophistication of HsaLMar SODERBERG to 


remind us that Stockholm is one of the most civilized of 


Europe’s cities. Were I challenged to name the three 
stories in this collection which have most impressed me, 
1 think my choice would rest on Lupwic Norpstrém’s 


“The Big Toe,” Marrka StrernstEpT’s “ The Harp in the 
Grave,” and SicFrip Stwertz’s“ Fellow Travellers.” But the 
omission of many another would give me a pang of regret. 
The translations are by various hands and all excellent. 


An Actor Ill Cast. 
Try to handle a morbid state in cold print and you will 
discover that, unless you can define it with scientific preci- 
sion or exalt it by sympathy and compassion, it is apt to 
become unbearably comic. The comic impression was, I 
admit,my culminating reaction to Miss BARBARA GOOLDEN’S 
portrait of a young actor whose experience of shell-Shock 
has left him with a horror of being trapped in confined 
places. Kindly but firmly managed by a possessive and 
placid wife, Aubrey Shawcross resents the coddling that has 
come to be indispensable and craves to live dangerously 
with the equally possessive but anything but placid wife of 
a retired military neighbour. The story of their liaison is 
the somewhat inadequate staple of Slings and Arrows 
(MACMILLAN, 7/6), a characteristically bright handling of 
tiat wearisome genre, the domestic novel in which no one 
is really domesticated. The dénouement sees Phyllida, | 
having lured Aubrey to Paris, discover that his claustro- 
phobia resents the intimacies of love—a situation that 
only an English novelist could have failed to render interest- 
ing, tragic or intentionally funny. Miss GooLpEN, who 
shows a pretty gift for slight observation, should, | feel, 
exercise it on suitably imponderable material. 
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A Buchan Spell. 

Doubtless because I am far from ripe 

At decoding Gaelic when seen in type 

I thought The Free Fishers was 
draggin; its pace 

In getting away from the starting. 
place ; 

But all such trifles are flung to the wide 

As soon as JoHN BucHaN gets into his 
stride, 

For the tale’s so good that I make no 
doubt 

Were it sprinkled with Welsh I'd have 
puzzled it out. 








He gets us moving and back we go 

A hundred-and-twenty years or so 

To a tangle of plots and counter-plots, 

With a secret league of seafaring Scots, 

A college don, a reputed vamp, 

A whip of the true Corinthian stamp, 

And a maid that some of them hope to 
win— 

All right up to the neck therein. 





| There are portraits drawn with a speak- 
ing pen, 

Rare descriptions of moor and. fen, 
| Thrills and sweetness and storm and 
stress 

And the charm allied with robustious- 
ness 
| Which every reader of Bucuan (Jonn, 
| Weaver of spells) may count upon. 
And all of it HoppER AND Stoucuton 

set 

| Before us at seven-and-sixpence net. 


Pre-1914 on Post-1914. 

If Mr. Bevertey NICHOLS never 
meets a more coherent foe than the 
author of Dogs of War! (Davres, 6/-), 
the outlook for Pacifism (on paper at 
any rate) is rosy indeed. Major F. 
| Yeats-Brown has the misfortune to 
, conceive Nationalism as a driving sense 
| of being up against other nations and 
patriotism as a matter of “flags and 
frontiers.” This attitude is so obviously 
one to be outgrown, and it is so im- 
peratively necessary toadjust the claims 
of every possible human relationship, 
that a writer who cannot see the poten- 
tial soldier as individual, family man == 
and citizen of every scale of community from Little Ped- 
dlington to the New Jerusalem, is not likely to cut much ice 
on the subject. Major Yrats-Brown, I feel, cuts very 
little. He tells some interesting stories of exploits—policing 
tather than campaigning—in India, puts in a good word 
| for poison gas as less lethal than motors and ends with 
a scheme for boys and girls in camps and Pacifists sent to 
Coventry. He has been labelled (he tells us) “nauseatingly 
pre-1914,” and, although I should qualify the adverb, I 
should allow the adjective to stand, 





5 ge Germany Unmasked. 

Of the medieval methods by which Nazi Germany is 
governed Herr Hirier and General GoertnG have given 
the world an exhibition in recent days. They have there- 
er 
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HO FONDLY IMAGINED SHE WAS PUTTING IN SOME SECRET 
PRACTICE AT Bucket Qvuorrs. 














fore only themselves to blame if the nations ask whether | 


their aims in international politics are inspired by the same 
ruthless disregard for civilised standards of conduct and 
morals. In Germany Unmasked (Martin Hopktyson, 5/-) 
Mr. Rosert Dew exposes the aims of Nazi foreign policy 


and supports his damning indictment by printing the | 
‘secret instructions” issued to German propagandist agents 


in North and South America. His formidable accusations 
only gain in force if it be recollected that in days past 
Mr. DELL was an equally severe critic of French chauvin- 
istic ambitions. As if these “secret instructions” were not 
enough of themselves to convinee anyone that Germany 
has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing since 1914, Mr. 
Dewi reproduces significant passages in HITLER s auto- 
biography that were carefully withheld from English 
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readers. The motto of Nazi Germany has been said to be 
“Brutality, Loquacity, Mendacity.” And, as Mr. DEL 
suggests, perhaps the greatest of these is mendacity. 


Misery in a Mist. 
Beatrix LEHMANN puts into her writing something of 
the sombre arresting quality that distinguishes her acting, 


| creating uncanny atmosphere more successfully perhaps 


| as through a queer dark mist 


than inventing or unfolding her story. One sees her abnor- 
mal characters in their lonely overgrown country retreat 
the poor distraught dancer, 
Miranda, taking her three children from their beds into 
the cold night, “Come, darlings, come all of you; we are 
not well hidden”: her sad deflated William in his listless 
bereavement to whom Rumour of Heaven (METHUEN, 7/6) was 
the report from its discoverer of a deserted Pacific island ; 
her three children, inheriting in greater or less degree their 
mother’s morbidities—Clare, the elder, selflessly conquering 
her own fears to protect her half-witted brother, Hector, 
friend of all winged and four-footed things, and the frail 
wayward Violet. Perhaps the veil which obscures these 
haunted people also hangs, and less plausibly, between us 
and the presumably | 
more normal Paul (un- | 
believably malicious) 
and Tony (inconceiv- | 
ably unethical) and 
Maz, the warm-hearted 
unpractical explorer who | 
brings peace through 
love to gentle Clare and | 
her sorrow-ridden father 





ay 


For “ Family 
Reading.” 
Ifasked torecommend 
a book for holiday read- 
ing likely to earn its 
transport by entertain- 
ing every member of a) 
family, | should plump | 
at once for Peacock Pride | 
(MULLER, 7/6). Miss 
Manas 8. and Miss C. 
Fox Suir have created a character whom Dickens would 
have rejoiced to draw in Mr, Gaylord, whose passion for 
buying job lots at sales came in very handily when his 
eldest daughter, Hilary, tried to help the rightful heir of 
the great Fortumbrace family to prove his identity. The 
younger sister, Allie, meanwhile was having exciting ad 
ventures, which end very happily with dogs, pigs and a 
Devonshire farm bailiff who called everything he liked, save 
his sweetheart, a “nice little twoad.” Readers of Punch 
may reproach Miss ©. Fox for failing to draw her sister, 
Miss MAnGE S8., away from Hampshire water-meadows to 
waterways and oceans, but the Misses Smrru together are 
so lively and amusing that she will soon be forgiven. Hilary 
is fated to pair off with an almost unknown quantity as 
far as the reader is concerned, but that is the only fault 

I can find in a really jolly story. ; 


Thrills and Furbelows. 
Secret Services (Hutcntnson, 7/6), by Mr. Guiperr 


FRANKAU, consists of seven short “Thrillers” —all disguises, 


automatics, furtively-shown badges and spies—followed 
by nine tales of love and high Society. Of all these I like 
the last, “The Heel of Lady Bunty’s Bull Elephant,” the 
best; it is really funny and shows a knowledge of human 

I must however really remind the author that 


nature. 





“HAVE YOU GOT ANY CORNER-SEATS LEFT, BACK TO THI 
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with his reputation of being a hunting-man he should be 
more careful. In “ Doubling the Red” he makes his hero 
ride in a Point-to-Point on December the twenty-seventh in 
a frost: no wonder he broke his collar-bone! The detective 
tales are amusing and have the necessary quality of being 
highly imaginative, full of wealth and European villains, 
We are all of us attracted by books in which no character 
has any need to consider economy, every woman is beautiful 
and inclined to be a little naughty, and coincidence jg 
always on the side of the Secret (and aristocratic) Agent. 
For Tourists Only. 

On the jacket of The Magic of ¢ ‘ornwall (HEATH CRANTON, 
7/6) I find the statement that Mr. FrepeRick Cow .es has 
explored “ every nook and corner of the Duchy.” I am 
far too polite to dispute the accuracy of this statement, but 
if Mr. CowLEs has been so wonderfully energetic, I should 
like to thank him for not mentioning several delightful 
little spots which would assuredly be invaded were they 
better known. Visitors to Cornwall who are interested in 
churches will find Mr. CowLEs a most informing guide, and 
although his work is of little value to those who are inti- 
‘}mate with the Duchy 
and its inhabitants, he 
is 80 pleased with nearly 
everybody and _ every- 
thing that his enthusiasm 
is infectious. Listen to 
him: “ For breakfast I 
had stewed apples, bacon 
and eggs, 
marmalade, and most 
delicious coffee, and my 
bill for all this (including 





five shillings. Who 
says that Cornwall isn't 
very near to heaven?” 


to leave it. 


A Baker’s Dozen. 
Abundant proof of Sir 

| Pare Gress’ strength 
and weakness as a story-teller can be found in the thirteen 
“little novels” included in Paradise for Sale (HurcHin- 
son, 7/6.) The first two tales pass muster for holiday- 
reading, but in both of them Sir Purp has allowed 
his taste for sentimentality to interfere seriously with his 
art. From this unpromising start, however, he makes 
a good if somewhat tardy recovery, and the last stories, 
"The Face of Judas” and “ The Happy Islanders,” though 
placed so to speak at the bottom of the basket, are easily 
the pick of the bunch. 


ENGINE?” 





ln a Good Cause. 


The good work undertaken by the Women’s HoLipay 
FunD, which sends away working women and their child- 
ren from the poorer districts of London for a fortnight’s 
rest and change at the seaside, is well known to readers of 
Punch, who have in past years liberally contributed to its 
support. This vear the Society hopes to send away 1200 
women, 600 of them with babies; but funds are running 
low and immediate help is necessary if this aim is to be 
accomplished. Donations should—and, Mr. Punch is con- 
fident, will—be sent to the Secretary, Women’s Holiday 
Fund, 76, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.1. 


—— 





toast and | 


a night’s lodging) was | 


And there I am content | 
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| of lightning struck | 
| it from his hand. 


i that this might | 


| museum at Green- | 
| wich is under con- | 
| sideration. It would | 
| be incomplete with- | 


| New York news- 
| paper hailstones as 
| big as apples fell at 
Midland, Texas, | 
ithe other day. 


| in wrestler should | 


| machines, 
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Charivaria. 

A SHEFFIELD resident caught water 
ing his garden at midnight had turned 
out all the lights of his house and was 
wearing dark overalls and a dark cap. 
In planning the perfect crime he may 
have overlooked the probability that 
his face would be pale. 

As a traveller in | 
Hungary was rais- | 
ing a glass of beer | 
to his lips a flash | 


Still, our belief is | 


have happened toa | 
glass of lemonade 


A maritime 


out a lifelike group | 
of pleasure-cruise | 


passengers, 


According to a} 


Other papers please 
exaggerate. 
P | 
An all-in wrest. | 
ler says he smokes | 
cigarettes at all| 
hours. We’re not} 
surprised. An all- | 


be quite capable | 
of obtaining the} 
wretched things} 


: « Regnolde 
from automatic) whe 


A DAY IN 


We are told that after a recent politi- 
cal meeting there was hardly a dry 
throat or an eye without a lump in it. 


_* 
Few things diminish our respect for 
& critic so much as reading a book he 
was unable to put down. 


In Russia, during the sitting of a 
criminal trial, a large bomb was thrown 
treet 
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from the public gallery, This conelud- 
ing the business for the day, the Court 
then rose. » 


A Russian athlete named Popova 
has been competing in Swedish sports. 
We should fancy him for the high jump. 


‘Films are easier on the eyes than 





THE LIFE OF A HITHERTO NEGLECTED LADY. 


books,” says an oculist. And as tor 
the strain on the mind, sometimes you 
could hardly notice it at all. 


So 
> 


Collar-studs are to be marked with 
an indication of origin. What is likely 
to remain a mystery, however, is where 
they go to when they fall. 

: 


The trouble in Palestine, we are In- 











formed, is that the Arab fellaheen are 
slower than the Jews in absorbing a 
knowledge of scientific agriculture. 
This would seem to be one of those 
things which no fellah can understand. 


4% 
A Portuguese woman who recently 
died after living for forty-four years on 
sugar and water is said to have been 
| regarded as asaint. 
| Even as a child she 
was rather sweet. 





} * * 
% 


It is often hard 
|for a reporter to 
| decide whether you 
jare someone who 
| won’t speak if he 
| does say who he is or 
| someone who won't 

speak if he doesn’t, | 





* % 
: 

| A new handbag 
\is shaped like a 
| coal-seuttle. An- 
| other daring inno- 
| vationisa handbag 
shaped likeahand. | 
bag. « » 


x 


Recently a | 
steamer was de- | 
layed in rescuing a 
woman who was 
observed to be | 
struggling in the 
isea. The captain 
must be congratu- 
lated for deciding 
so promptly that 
ithe lady was not 
ia cross-Channel | 
| swimmer, 


ut 
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k 


Puy 
wi ty 


According to a | 
news item, an | 
| Arctic night lasts 
| 141 days. Whata 
| blessing that there 
lare no cats in the 
Arctie zone! 


A London office-boy is said to be | 
a brilliant young painter. Another | 
WHISTLER, no doubt. 


Afghanistan now has a motor-bus 
service. Some of the mullahs are said 
to be pretty mad. 


It has been so hot lately that when 
a dog chased a cat they both walked. 
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This and That. 

Anovur to cross the high road and deafened by the roars, 
hoots and explosions of a hundred menacing cars, and with 
the song of Welsh miners in my ears, interpenetrated by 
the crooning of gramophones from the windows of heaven- 
high flats, and bewildered by the new sbills which said: 


TRUNK MURDER No. 1 
and 
LITTLE 
I became suddenly aware that crowning and overshadowing 
the whole monstrous mess was a super-din and special 
obscuration of the skies, that London in fact was being 
(playfully) bombed by squadrons of fighting aeroplanes 
In the mere recognition of this amusing phenomenon I 
nearly allowed myself to be massacred by a motor-bus 
which made for me on one of the safe crossings for pedes- 
trians invented by Mr. Hore Betisna, and, leaping with 
a vell on to an island, I thought ‘‘ Well, one thing is certain 
London can quite easily be destroyed from the air—if there 
is no other way of doing it.” 


x * * 


HOPE FOR ENGLAND NOW, 


Perhaps in the heat of the moment I was unfair to 
London. But I seriously wonder why large cities are not 
being rebuilt in depth instead of in height. If every nation 
is prepared to bomb its neighbour’s capital to bits, surely 
we should be safer, as well as happier and healthier, at the 
bottom of nice clean sound-proof mineshafts, connected by 
subways, and not perched up in these pestilential layers 
of noise-ridden mansions, making targets of ourselves that 
nobody could miss. The main motor-traffic might keep 
to the top, and we might put up notices saying 


DON’T HOOT WHILE PASSING OVER 
LONDON, PLEASE. 
Ae 


\s for aeroplanes, in my own humble opinion we ought 
to build such an enormous air-fleet that the whole air of 
the whole earth could be policed by it, just as the seven seas 
were policed in the good old days by our battleships. But 
I don’t want the bit of air just over my own house to be 
policed. That bit is all right. And I find that I sleep 
better in the ordinary nocturnal silence produced by 
motor-lorries, cars and trains and the howling of wolves 


at the Zoo. 
a ec ® 


Let me turn to a happier topic. 
‘For more than two hours,” said one of my morning 
papers, ‘‘ HENDREN and Wyarr stayed there putting their 
stout backs against all the craft and artifice that the Aus- 
tralian bowlers could devise against them.” 
very lucky, I think, not to be given out b.b.w 
But cricket is a funny game. 


They were 


“When HaMMOND was 
run out, we felt that our chief hope of effecting a draw had 
expired. HamMonp had batted much better than on 
Friday, and in my judgment he was right to call for a run. 
WALTERS, however, did not even start.” 

So said Mr. Ciirrorp Bax in The Daily News 

“At 70 Hammonp played a ball wide to mid-on, where 
Watt was fielding. Watrers thought HammMonp was 
going for a run, but Hammonp did not move. WALL made 
a dart for the ball and returned it quickly to Grimmer, 
who put down the wicket. HamMonp unselfishly elected 
to run and was out by six yards,” 

So said Mr. A. E. R. Gruuigan, also in The Daily News 
and on the same day. This confirms my opinion that the 


[August 1, 1934 


best games of cricket to watch are those where one batsman 
has his cap on and the other hasn’t, so that you can always 
remember which is which. 

re 





My own way of brightening English cricket, by the way, 
is to count twelve instead of six for a hit over the ropes, 
Don’t all shout at once. Think it over quietly. 


& &® 


I have another pretty poem from India for you to read :— 


“*Broom, O Bioom!’ 
Bloom O Bloom! 


Just bloom, O bloom, O blooming bud; 
Ah! let me see thy beauty flood ; 
All along—all along, 


To charm the world!—bloom O bloom! 


Thy charming treasures but vast! 
Thy beauty, love and truth do cast-- 
All along—all along, 


O maid!—for the world!—bloom O bloom! 


Why hang thy head ’—why blush O bud ¢ 

Look look thy cheek overflowed with blood 
All along—all along; 

Ah maid!—for the world !—bloom O bloom! 


For the world thou art!—the world for thee! 
Is it?——or no! but go thou free; 
All along, all along 


To charm the world!—bloom O bloom!” 


These lines are written by V. N. PancarKaRr, B.A. (Bom.), 
and are printed by him in a small book entitled Lovely 
Dreams of Youth, with “Short History of equalization of 
Brain and Body, by Radio and gases, without permission 
for more than two-and-a-half years consecutively.’ 

On the whole I like the first title better than the second. 
It seems to me to be snappier. 


* 2: @ 
A correspondent signing himself “* Astronomicus”’ writes 
to me asking “What exactly are the dog days?” I can 


easily answer that one. The dog days in England, accord- 
ing to present arrangements, are 104. EVOE, 








Miss Simms. 





Up in her room, while the warm sun rises 
Miss Simms does physical exercises. 

Flat on her back she lies and lifts 

Her arms and legs in alternate shifts. 
While the morning breeze in the tree-tops rustles 
She exercises her pelvis muscles. 

She flexes the hips and moves the knee 
From Position A to Position B. 

A barn-cock crows in a yard nearby; 

A lark goes carolling up the sky; 

Through a rosy halo of clouds fresh-curled 
sh ’ . 

The sun peers over the edge of the world 
With feet together, head well thrown back, 
Chest taut, abdominal muscles slack, 


Up in her room while the warm sun rises, 
Miss Simms does physical exercises. P. B. 
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She. 


“Isn’? IT FUNNY? 


AS A RULE DOGS HATE MUSIC. 


He. “ PERHAPS HE THINKS IT’S SOMETHING ELSE.” 








As Others Hear Us. 


The Change of Air. 





“Or course you realise, dear, that 
there probably isn’t one hole, quite 
literally, that we can hope to get into 
now ¢” 

“Come, come. What about Bognor ?” 

“George, naturally I’d thought of 
Bognor. The very first thing, consider- 
ing that it’s five years ago at the very 
least. But I thought you said some- 
where new.” 

“Well, so I did. There’s golf.” 

“Not everywhere. And John wants 
fishing.” 

“What does Elizabeth want?” 

“Elizabeth wants bathing.” 

“That's easy.” 

“Not in a way, it isn’t. They say 
that any number of visitors get 
drowned, absolutely regularly, off the 
coast of Cornwall.” 

“What about some boating?” 

“Of course there’s Looe.” 

“Not that woman.” 

“I could easily find other rooms 
That’s nothing. Though as a matter 
of fact there are no rooms left any- 


[OOTLES SEEMS TO LOVE IT.” 








where, | know for a fact. It’s the fine 
weather.’ 
“Must it be rooms?” 


“It’s easier for the pram.” 


“Oh, the pram. Not too hilly, 
then.” 
“George, as if one ever wheeled 


them about now! 
gone out. 
it’s wrong 
rocking.” 

Well, if it’s the East Coast, there’s 
tennis, I suppose.” 

“In a way there is, except that I 
think I get worse every year 
remember Boscombe ?” 

“It’s all with 
nowadays.” 

“That’s the worst of everywhere. 
It’s the . 


That’s absolutely 
All the modern books say 
Like feeding at night, or 


Do you 


one Bournemouth 


same with Torquay and 
Paignton.” 
“T thought we said not Devon- 


shire.” 

“Oh, yes. But that was quite a nice 
woman, and the man had been in the 
Navy. Though I think he’s dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“Unless I’m thinking of St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay. | daresay I am.” 

“Where was that place where they 


were a couple and she cooked rather 
well and John fell into the pond?” 

“Oh, that was years ago. Wales or 
somewhere. I know they were quite 
little.” 

“The bacon was properly crisp at 
breakfast, all the same. That I do re- 
member.” 

“George, if you mean this morning, 
that is definitely unjust. You know as 
well as I do that she’s on her holidays 
and it’s only poor little Sarah.” 

‘Why the cook can’t take her holi- 
day when we’re all out of the house 
[ never can and never shall under- 
stand.” 

“Dear, I don’t want to sound un- 
kind, but don’t you see how utterly 
idiotic and unjust and ridiculous you ‘re 


being? What about the jam and 
bottling the fruit and things? And I 


suppose you don’t want both the maids 
to leave screaming ?”’ 

‘Why should they ?”’ 

“They never will sleep in the house 


by themselves when they're that age. | 


They get frightened. And I must say 
I shouldn’t care about burglars, and 
perhaps murderers, myself.” 

“Now look here—why not Weston- 
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can see unless we make up our minds { : 
to Bognor again.” B 
“The Bakers are going over to Ire- s 
land.” j 
“No.” Kz ": 
“T thought you’d say it was too Se. ll i 
far. And anyway I don’t like the 
crossing. I wouldn’t mind the Channel i 
Islands.” ou | 
“What about somewhere like Scar- 9, BL : 
borough ?” yy } y tains 
“No, I couldn't. But I tell you Qe ition 
what I coulddo. Write and ask Alice (Far 
to find out from those Thompsons 2a © RPV, ot : i HS ‘ 
about their niece who had _ scarlet , os! S C i Hp => : 
fever. She went to some place in "(ay n (Ea\ : 
Dorsetshire.” ' Ler ii es \\ ) 
‘We don’t want to take the children = } . 
near any kind of infection, though, do = 
we?” — : 
‘George, as if I should deliberately a 
| take them where they'd get scarlet = = 
fever! This was all years and years a - an jlplliilddjpo in, 
ago. In fact, I’m not at all sure the =~ & ee RD Cit ER 
Thompsons haven’t gone to live in SSS > ee ee 
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super-Mare? I believe they’ve got passe 
good air there. xs 
“Oh, yes, it’s the same air as Rurn- — 


ham, and that’s marvellous. But ie 

there’s no sea at all. The tide’s sever 

in. It just goes out and out and out 

the whole time.” / } 
“Then there’s nowhere left that I 

























America since then.” 





_get its name. But I darcsay I could 


| idea. And if we don’t care for the aa U Erm aC RR A AS BEI 5 oT PER NE TTI BIE i 
sound of it we can alwavs fall back Come then and view the glam’rous scene, An’ later note the stalwarts strain 








“ Well, if you ask me, I say Bognor.” 
“The only thing is, it’s so late to 
to get in anywhere.” 

‘The Laurels.’ ” 

“She’s full up.” 

“That boarding-house place with 
red blinds.” 

“Oh, I wrote there yesterday and 
told them what we wanted, and I’m 
just waiting to hear. Only I thought 
you wanted somewhere new.” 

“T think it would be a good thing, | 
must say.” 

“So do & really.” 

“There’s Barmouth.” 

“T believe there’s a pl- -e some- 
where on the South Coasv, oaty I for- 


tr 


tet 








find out.” 
“Well, I daresay that s quite a good 


“OF COURSE OLD ROSENBAUMBERG WOULD GO ONE BETTER.” 





on Bognor.” E. M. D. The bustlin’ crowd, the shavit green _‘I[lk muscle tae the putting stane 
ELEN Te SOURED Where athletes lithe and grave o’ mien Or toss the caber neat’s a wain 
PRT Ss Se Rin like a hare, Would twirl a sling; 
The Highland Gathering. An’ judges pace th’ enclosed demesne Syne mark the hammer-throwers ta’en | 
Perea Wi’ perjink air. Their michty swing. | 
WHILE Southern buddies state the 
claims See too the buskie clansmen whirl Woe’s me! But whatna use the pen? 
0’ Southern sportswi’ Southern names, (Ay, mercy, what a rantin’ dirl!), To ’scribe the Gath’ring’s haud o’er 
An’ champions tell the world their Sword dance and Highland fling they men — 
aims birl, It’s something weel beyond the ken 


In prentit prose, Strathspey and reel, _ O' writing lore; 
Let’s no forget oor Highland Games, While through it all the bagpipes skirl The pibroch sounding through the glen 
Ram-stam—here goes. Wi’ unco zeal. Wid tell far more. 
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For Campers. 


“ HATEVER else the camping 
novice finds himself short of 
when the nerve-racking busi 
ness of unloading the supplies 
from thedickey has been brought 
to completion, it may be taken 
for granted that he will be ampl) 
provided with advice \part 
from a trip to the Continent 
which of course stands alone 
I know of no undertaking better calculated to overwhelm 
one in a spate of good counsel than a proposed camping 
holiday. Mention it casually to a friend, and no power on 
earth will stop him producing at least one absolutely in 
valuable tip, old man. “Don’t forget to take plenty of 
spare socks,” he will say, and in all probability he will 
go on to tell you how wet his feet got that time down 
at Haverfordwest in °31. Or if it isn’t spare socks it will 
be spare rope, or an extra mallet or gumboots or perhaps 
a pack of cards for the long wet afternoons In any case 
it is almost certain to be something vou have got down on 
vour list already 





So I am not going to bother with any of the common o1 
garden paraphernalia of the camp. Instead I shall set 
down some half-dozen items, which I have never yet heard 
recommended by any of the experts, yet without which 
so my experiences in the past have convinced me—lif 
under canvas tends to be not merely uncomfortable but 
actually insupportable. Take the Big Six with you and 
you may stick it out—at any rate for a couple of days 
otherwise, unless you happen to come of a long line of 
brilliant Boy Scouts, you won't. 


(1) You 


know 


will want an wmbrella. It takes courage, | 
Much obloquy, many a bitter jibe will be hurled 
at you as you stow the thing away in the back of the car 
between your spare pair of gloshes and your extra sun 
helmet ; but in the end it will be worth it. Prop it up above 
your head before retiring and you may sleep secure, let the 
storm-clouds gather never so threateningly in the west. 
Not for you the grim foreboding when the rain begins to 
fall; not for you the swift but fruitless turning this way and 
that as the first big drops come oozing through the roofing 
of your borrowed tent. Security, as any insurance agent 
will tell you, is one of the first requirements of civilized 
man 

When inverted the umbrella makes an excellent washing 
up bowl, and its adaptability for rounders or as a mark to 
throw stones at confirm its claim to the title of “the 
camper’s vade mecum.” So stow your gamp 


2) Some kind of an apparatus for killing earwigs is clearly 
desirable; but this is a problem which presents features of 
peculiar difficulty. The heel of one’s shoe, so efficacious 
in the home, will be found useless under the altered circum 
stances of camp-life, where one’s blankets form the regular 
habitat of this interesting creature. Even the heaviest 
blow, falling upon so soft and yielding a surface. will do 
nothing to inconvenience the earwig but merely serve to 
embed him more firmly and cosily into the folds. It gives 
him a pleasant sensation of being tucked up for the night 
Accordingly, force being of no avail, craft must take its 
place ; and I have therefore devised and perfected a method 
which to the best of my belief cannot fail. 


My Earwig Destructor (patent not applied for) is cheap 
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and easy to make, simple to operate and mercifully swift 
in execution. 


| 
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Through the bottom of an empty treacle-tin, a, from 
which the lid, 6, has previously been removed, a hole is 
bored, and through this hole is inserted a stout wire rod, ¢, 
with or without a handle, d. To the lower end of ¢ is 





now attacheda circular bloc ke ,of wood or other non re silient 
material, shaped to fit as closely as possible to the sides of | 
the tin, a. and having its lower surface slightly scored to 
prevent slipping. The Destructor is now ready for use, | 
To operate, hold the tin in a horizontal position, open-end | 
foremost, in the left hand, at the same time withdrawing 
the plunger, e ¢ d, to its full extent with the right. Select 
your earwig, and then, with a swift down-and-up scooping 
movement along the blankets, serape him into the tin. If 
your swing has been properly executed, the tin should be 
completely inverted at the finish, a position which allows 
the prisoner no chance of escape. Now place a smooth 
piece of boarding firmly over the aperture, lower the whole 





apparatus to a convenient position on the ground and press 
the plunger home 
Woodlice may also be dealt with in this way. 


(3) Warning Notice-Boards, set closely all about the tent, 
may conceivably prevent your tripping over the guide- 
ropes more than ten or a dozen timesa day. But I doubt it, 

(4) An ele phant qun should be taken. I make this recom- 
mendation with a good deal of reluctance, but experience | 
has shown that nothing less drastic will rid you of that | 
unfailing and intolerable nuisance, the Inquisitive Horse 
Among all the terrors that the night may bring, nothing 
can rival the sudden snuffling of a horse within three inches | 
of your recumbent head—aunless perhaps it be the frenzied | 
clatter of hooves that follows abruptly on your startled | 
ery for help. And this kind of thing will go on into the 
dawn, unless you have the weapon (and the resolution) to | 
make an end of it. A well-aimed mallet may pique the | 
animal into withdrawing for a while—he may even put up | 
a pretence of eating grass at the far end of the field, but 
only death will stop him from returning. 

(5) T'yre-levers are an essential aid in the removal of one’s 
Wellingtons retiring. This fascinating boot is | 
specially constructed to catch the water that slops from a | 
bucket carried over uneven ground, and the moisture thus | 
introduced tends in some way to form a vacuum under- 
neath the foot. The suction set up after even a single trip | 
from the stream to the camping-ground is so terrific that 
any attempt to remove the boot without mechanical aid 
is foredoomed to failure. 


befe re 


(6) 1 can’t remember the name of this, but the thing I | 
mean is a thing they use in Canada, or it may be Australia, 
for gouging out the roots of tree-stumps. The use of this | 
may not be very obvious at first, but it will become appar- 
ent as soon as you go to bed. There is always one tree- 
stump on every camp-site, and I can tell you exactly where | 
you will find it. It will be under your right hip. 

That, I think, is all you will need to be sure of a reason- 
ably comfortable holiday. But don’t forget, all the same, 
to take ple nty of spare socks H. F. E 


* Tie ‘ 
This would be rounder in real life, but you know what circles are. 
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{The formation of a mobile section of the women police is suygested 


Brain Fever. 


| BEGAN to suspect that the heat had 
been too much for me when the first 
booking-office at which I tried to take 
a ticket for X-on-Sea actually proved 
to be the correct 
Usually, 


| after waiting for twenty minutes in a 





long queue, | am told by an exasper- 
ated Face that I must apply at the next 
hole. After ten minutes in the queue 
at the next hole the Face at the 
next hole mysteriously disappears, the 
hole ceases to be a hole, and I join 
queue C, 

The second phenomenon occurred 
when | got into the train. I was mildly 
astonished to find that it was in fact 
the train going to X, but when I found 
that I was actually and indubitably in 
the correct half of the train I began to 
be seriously alarmed. My alarm in- 
creased when two slender clerics with 
gaiters took the two other seats on my 
side of the compartment. Usually 
when I draw a cleric as a seat-sharer he 
is stout. To bag two slender clerics with 
one shot was too good to be true. And 
when the opposite seat was taken by 
a gentleman with small feet and short 
legs, and the remaining seats by two 
ladies without babies, I thanked Heaven 





that I had made my will. 


booking-oftfice for 
| taking tickets for X-on-Sea. 


It was a mere nothing after this 
that the attendant brought me coffee 
that was almost hot, and that he col- 
lected my tray soon after I had fin- 
ished, instead of leaving me to nurse it 
imbecilely for the rest of the journey. 
Much as I wanted and needed a wash, 
I could not bring myself to go along to 
the lavatory. I had a horrid fear that 
there would be a clean towel, and that 
the sight of it would deprive me of 
the last vestiges (if any) of sanity. 
When the train pulled in to X-on-Sea 
I braced myself to look at the clock, 
and it was well 1 did so. The train 
was punctual, 

I had not booked a room, this holi- 
day being merely in the nature of a 
celebration. I had sold a poem on 
“Stones” to The Crematorium Gazette, 
and I was anxious to spend the money 
before the Editor discovered that 
SHAKESPEARE had knocked off a 
similar morceau. It was quite a short 
poem, and I felt that a cheap boarding- 
house would balance better with the 
cheque than the Hotel Splendide. 

I selected Sea View. The landlady 
greeted me with the information that 
she was full, but that she would give 
me her own room, and herself share a 
bed with the maid. It was a large 
airy room, and I tremblingly walked 
across to the window. The sea was dis- 
tinetly visible. 


“I see you haven’t much luggage, 
said the landlady, ** but don’t think of 
paying a deposit. | always say we 
should trust one another in this world.” 

“Stop!” I said in agony. 

“We only have cold 
lunch,” she rattled on, ‘apart from 
soup, fish, poultry, sweets, and cheese, 
but : 

“Stop!” I sank down on the bed 
and it hardly shook. It was agonis- 
ingly soft too. I glanced wildly round 
the room and uttered a piercing shriek. 
There was not a single picture of a 
death-bed! Worse than that, there 
was no certificate to prove that the 
landlady’s husband had been an Odd- 
fellow, It needed but one more word 
to send me right over the edge. 

“Perhaps you would like a bath 
after your journey?” she said ruth- 
lessly. ‘‘T'here is nobody in the bath- 
room.” 


Breer Curier To RETIRE,’ 
Daily Paper. 
Why don’t they put it into cold 
storage ¢ 


“Frencn Casinet Division 

About a dozen people who were driving 
in a bus to Inverness claim to have seen the 
Loch Ness monster for over eight minutes, 
travelling very fast up the loch.” 

Evening Paper. 

British Governmental circles remain 

calm. 
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Navy Week, 1934. August 4—11. 





Aircraft Carriers. 
Lop-stpED beggars! They stems the tide 
Funnel and mast on the starboard side, 
And a clear flush deck stretching fore and aft 
For to give a run to them flying craft. 
Slab-sided hookers! Like walls of rock, 
They puts you in mind of a floating dock: 
And as for ships? Well, I’d say their mark 
Was more like a perishing Noah’s Ark. 
But there—they steams with the Fleet at sea 
And keeps their station the same as we; 
And down on the lower deck they stows 
Them aeroplanes, in their broadside rows. 
Whenever the Flagship wants some news, 
Aloft they goes in their threes and twos, 
With a roar and dash and a drone and drive, 
Like a swarm of bees from a floating hive. 
But it ain’t for honey they looks around, 
And there ain’t no doubt when the object's found, 
For they carries a sting to make ‘em squeal, 
In a load of bombs, slung below the keel. 
Then, strike me lucky! you sees °em come 
Like carrier-pigeons a-flying home; 
And they perch on the upper deck as calm 
As a sea-gull might, on the fore yard arm. 
They strikes ‘em down on the deck below, 
All lashed secure, with a seamen’s stow ; 
And the Aircraft Carriers slowly turn 
Into cruising station, a mile astern. 

Battleships. 

UNRUFEFLED, smooth as a river’s flow 
The Battle Squadrons in order go; 
Serene, unhurried and debonair, 
As elderly gentlemen take the air. 
A grave procession sedately les, 
Each in the wake of the next ahead: 
And each one swings into line in turn 
Two cables’ length from the next astern. 
The waves may caper and curl and crash 
And fling themselves in a headlong dash ; 
The towering f’c’les meet the shock 
As unconcerned as a half-tide rock. 
Yet, lying close as the sword in sheath, 
Are lion’s claws and the lion’s teeth: 
When Statesmen wrangle and Powers are scared 
The fangs of the Battle Fleet are bared. 
Then bow waves swell to the quickened speed, 
The furnace glows to the boiler’s need: 
While eddies ripple and swirl and break 
In the stormy surge of the far-flung wake. 
Foreboding, grim as the typhoon’s lower, 
The long-drawn hiss of hydraulic power; 
As breech-blocks pivot and swing aside, 
And the charge slides home with the rammer’s glide. 
Unswerving, strong as a flooded stream 
The Battle Squadrons in order steam 
With stanchions lowered and awnings furled, 
And turrets trained on a fretful world 





Cruisers. 

Demure and trim, as we oft are told, 
Young ladies were in the days of old, 

Aloof and wide on the Flagship’s beam 
The elegant Cruiser Squadrons steam. 
Slender and slim as the greyhound’s breed 
With Clipper lines and the Clipper’s speed, 
They ride the swell with a buoyant sway 
And a graceful surge, on their gallant way. 
A signal flutters its blue and red 

And flies at the Admiral’s foremast head : 
“Cruiser Squadrons will form a screen ;” 
They fling the spray in a silver sheen 

And gaily swing in a flying turn, 

With a flirt and a frisk, of a tapered stern; 
Vanguard, rearguard and all complete, 
The eyes and the ears of the Battle Fleet. 
Lithe and limber are such as these 

That carry the Flag to the Seven Seas— 
That carry the Flag on the outward track 
To the haunts of the frigate-bird, and back ; 
Across the ocean to far Japan, 

The Gulf of Guinea and Martaban, 

And Westward Ho! where the wheat-fields are, 
Where convoys gather at threat of war 
Ships with cattle and ships with grain, 
Tramps in freight from the Spanish Main, 
Merchantmen squadrons, by Cruisers led, 
Bringing the Nation its daily bread. 








Too Strong. 





John was silent and preoccupied at breakfast, and after 
I had watched him putting salt in his coffee | poured him 
out a fresh cup and asked him what was troubling him. 

“T spent all last night at the Albert Hall,” he said, “and 
the fact is I haven't quite recovered from the experience. 
I daresay I’d been thinking too much about our last 
rehearsal at the musical society, or perhaps I’d eaten too 
much for dinner. Anyhow, there I was in the Albert Hall, 
one of an enormous choir of two thousand three hundred 
and one voices. We had a very famous conductor and we 
were singing some great choral work or other; I’ve no 
notion which.” 

‘What makes you so certain of the number?” I asked. 

“T don’t know in the least why I’m certain,” he said; 
“T just am. There were a thousand sopranos, eight hundred 
altos, five hundred tenors, and I was the bass.” 

“You?” I said incredulously. “But you’d never be 
strong enough.” ; , 

“I was strong enough,” he answered with dignity, “as 
you'll see if only you'll stop interrupting. 

“The place was packed,” he went on. ‘It was obviously 
a great occasion. All the great musical critics were there. 
And the atmosphere! It was just tense with emotion. I 
do wish I could remember what it was we were singing, 
but I can’t. There was a good hearty bass to it I know,” 
he added, eyeing me sternly. 

“Things had been going on quite well for some time, 
or 80 I thought, but I had noticed the conductor looking @ 
bit worried, and suddenly he stopped us—stopped us dead 
in the middle of a fortissimo passage. There was a perfectly 
appalling silence and he looked at me. Then he spoke one 
sentence—only a short one, but I shall never forget it. It 
was ‘A little less bass. please.’” 
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“ Pat, YOU BAD BOY, GIVE BACK THE POOR GENTLEMAN HIS UMBRELLA‘ 








Dear Reader. 





I suppose that every writer alive 
has secretly hoped to meet one of his 
readers reading him. But the trouble 


whom authors are apt to hear so much 
is that the man is either not in the 
street at all, but at home or in his 
office, or, if in the street, quite firmly 
not reading anything. 

However, I have met one of my 
readers at last. It happened in a tea- 
shop in Kensington; the sort of place 
that advertises “Light Luncheons” 
(which usually means poached eggs on 
seakale), and where the price of the 
cretonnes is considered (if, avoiding 
the seakale, you go in for tea) in the 
bill at four-thirty. 

My reader had arrived before me 
and was deep in the current issue of 
that publication which contained a 
little something by myself. 

It had happened! The time, the 
place, the loved one, date, reader and 
writer all together. 

My reader resembled none of those 


‘“Man in the Street” of 





Men in the Street I had privately in- 
vented, which was for some reason 
confusing. He had an earnest peering 
manner, looked as though he had 
theories about the universe, and his 
tie had slipped its moorings. He sug- 
gested that, while the paper was not 
amusing him, he meant to go through 
it to the bitter end. While he did so I 
ordered a cup of tea and drank it slowly, 
hoping he’d hurry up and get on to me. 
I was on page 9, and he was conscien- 
tiously getting ready for page 2. 

And this led to a pot of tea for me 
and a roll and butter. Page 2, as | 
knew very well, contained a smashing 
exposure on 


BEeLLes WuHo KILL 
LO0MANCE 


BATHING 


and I hoped he’d skip it. I felt with 
growing impatience that he and they 
had nothing in common and were best 
apart. But he studied them with deep 
attentiveness. 

And I ordered cakes, having finished 
my roll. And an ice, having done my 
cakes. 

And so it went on and on. 


My 








reader turned with agonising slowness 

page after page. He would, I believe, 
have tried to guess the six railway- 
stations beginning with “T” if they 
hadn't been on the last page but one 
(and it would have been just like him to 
have got them all correct, even to Twy- 
ford Holt, which for the whole morning 
had floored my family to a man). 

Despair set in when he began to 
plough through the political leader; 
that column, as I knew, was on page 8 
—in short, my own contribution lurked 
on the other side. 

Unwell as I was by that time with 
excitement, suspense and the un- 
wanted food I had eaten (including a 
sundae, which was so large that it was 
more like a Saturday-to-Monday), I 
had suffered too much to withdraw, 
though the waitress was eyeing me in 
a martyred manner. And then—my 
reader finished his politics, hovered 
over the turning of the page (while I 
ordered a large lemon squash), ab- 
sently caught sight of the time, hur- 
riedly folded the paper, paid and left. 

My own bill in a small way was 
amazing. RACHEL. 
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Legal Notes. 
(Rights of Woman.) 


British lawyers have been inter- 
ested by the report (appearing in The 
Daily Express) of an opinion recently 
filed in the Baltimore (U.S.A.) Circuit 
Court by Judge Evckne O’ DUNNE. 

According to the New York Special 
Correspondent of the paper named the 
Judge declared the marriage of a lady 
void on the ground that a Woman, as 
such. was an incalculable creature and 
had a “prerogative” right to change 
her mind: 


“Has anv man ever been born who 
could interpret the female heart / 
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of a woman. It follows that no 
experience, however extensive, is a cer- 
tain guide, and no man’s judgment, 
however profound, is in this depart- 
ment valuable.” 


The close similarity of thought and 
language in the two Judges’ utterances 
will be observed at once. But a still 
more striking parallel is to be found 
in Fardell v. Potts, reported in these 
columns so long ago as July 9, 1924 
In that ease, it will be remembered, 
after an exhaustive analysis of the jur- 
idical person known as “The Reason- 
able Man.” Lord Justice Marrow re- 
marked that in the whole body of 
English law there was not to be 
found a single mention of a reasonable 


“Decisions dissecting the feminine woman 
mind, soul and body 
and their several require- ; 
ments are mere man < Sy ES 
r \(ia7% 
made law, and law a bt 4 , 
never accepted as bind- ; > eee PPL. es 
ae alee g 
Bi fi 


ing on the female of the j 1 e 
spec ies fe .- -- 


“What are the limi- 
tations, if any, legal or | ‘ 
human, on the right of 
the female to change 
her mind at any time 
on any subject, as she 
would her dress or any 
perfume ¢ 

“There is none. 
Woman may change her 
mind without regard of 
consequences and with- 


© class oT 


Alito 


out any sense of re 
sponsibility either to 
God, law, or man, 


especially in affairs of 
the heart. 

“It is a God-given, 
if not constitutionally 
guaranteed, right. She needs no legal 
guarantee, She simply exercises the 
female prerogative.” 


Don’t M 
THE LEF1 


recognised and 


British legal precedents are often 
quoted and sometimes followed in 
American courts of law. The above 
decision, though it is said to have 
‘created a profound effect in American 
legal circles,” carries no surprise to 
practitioners in this country; indeed 
it follows closely one or two cases 
reported in the columns of Punch. 
Marrowfat v. Marrowfat, for example, 
reported on July 13, 1927, was as to 
the facts on all fours with the New 
York case—that is, a lady married but 
changed her mind, and the husband 
was declared to have no remedy. 


“Tt is a commonplace,” said the 
learned President in the Divorce Court. 
‘that no one can predict the conduct 


boo Pa 


AKI 4 MISTAKE NOW; WE ARI FROM rHE 


“It is probably no mere chance,” he 
said, ‘that in our legal text-books the 
problems relating to married women 
are usually considered immediately 
after the pages devoted to idiots and 
lunatics. Indeed, there is respectable 
authority for saying that at Common 
Law this was the status of a woman 
Recent legislation has whittled away 
a great part of this venerable concep- 
tion, but, so far as concerns the law of 
negligence, | am persuaded that it re- 
mains intact. It is no bad thing that 
the law of the land should here and 
there conform with the known facts of 
everyday experience. The view that 
there exists a class of beings, illogical, 
impulsive, careless, irresponsible, ex- 
travagant, prejudiced and vain, free 
for the most part from those worthy 
and repellent excellences which dis- 
tinguish the Reasonable Man. and de- 
voted to the irrational arts of pleasure 
and attraction, is one which should be 
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as welcome and as well accepted in our 
Courts as it is in our drawing-rooms. 
I find therefore that at Common Law 
a reasonable woman does not exist.” 


Judge EvGENE O’Dunnkg, it is clear, 
has formed the same opinion, and “ it jg 


felt,” I read, “that this ease will be | 


taken as a precedent by many other 
brides who change their minds after 
marriage.” Whether the grounds of his 
decision will commend themselves to 
the general body of women is another 
question. The American Judges, if they 
continue to follow the same line of 
thought, may be forced at last to the 
same conclusion as the learned Presi- 








dent in the Marrowfat case, already 
mentioned, Having explained, as 
above, the difficulty of choice and eal- 
| culation, he went on:— 

“Tn all matrimonial 

| transactions, therefore, 

| the element of skill is | 


ment of chance 
| dominates. 


lall marriages into the 


|fore I hold that the 
Court cannot according 
to law assist or relieve 
the victims of these 


arrangements, whether 
by way of restitution, 
separation oO! 


| bring their 
| before us, and, in short, 
| this Court will never sit 
again. 


grievances 


BIG ONI ON 


I shall expect, in a year or two, to 
read that some such judgment has been 
delivered at Thucydides, Montana—or 
even—who knows ?—Reno, Nevada! 

Se Ae 


The Return of the Serial. 


Deluge’; Thursday, ‘Up to 
Adit 


“ Monday, 
the Neck.’ ” 


Cinema 


| negligible and the ele- | 
pre- | 
This brings | 


Ms category of gaming (see | 
; Wagg v. the Chief Con- | 
stable of Ely), and there- | 


clivoree, | 
Therefore it will be idle | 
for married parties to | 


“The town, with a population of 33,000, | 


now has its water supply cut off for 24 hours 
each day.”—Caption in Daily Paper 

No further restrictions, we are happy 
to say, need be expected. 

“ The - Council and theu 
given much help and assistance and their 
grateful thanks were also due to the band of 
voluntary workers, and last, but certainly 
not least, the judges and exhibitors, without 
whom the show could hardly be held. 

Suburban Paper. 
Sut surely there would still be the 
enthusiastic sightseers ? 
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Unposted Letters to 
The Times. 


| 
} 
} 
| 


| 

Sir,—I have noticed that you have 

published lately in your estimable jour- 

nal a number of letters from self- 

appointed old-timers who remember 

| perhaps yesterday, or even the day 
before yesterday. I wonder how 

| many of them can recall the funnels 

| of the earliest steamboats. When one 

| reads to-day of the Pleasure Cruises 

‘organised by the Steamship Com- 

panies, employing their magnificent 

| vessels, each fitted with a number of 

_ excellent modern chimneys, one, like 

| myself, thinks sadly of the one soli- 

| tary funnel which used to stick up 

| out of the middle of the old-fashioned 

| steamboats, the top being very often 

| nicked to keep the end from ravel- 

| ling, we were told at the time. 

| These chimneys were cleaned, I 

| understood, when necessary, by a 

| diminutive race of “hobble-de-hoys.” 

| The method practised was to careen 

| the steamboat so that the frilled end 
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“THE CHIMNEY RESTED ON THE BANK. 


of the chimney rested on the bank, 
and induce the hobble-de-hoy to run 
| down inside by holding a large striped 
| piece of sugar-stick dangling from a 
| boat-hook, opposite to the further o1 
| inner end of the chimney. 
The hobble-de-hoys did not 
| have their legs tied, as their 
|name might suggest. They 
| were left quite free. The title 
| eame from the Master Sweep h\ 
| who first thought of the plan. 
| His name was Hobble, and, as 
| at first he employed only his 
| own family, he used to be 
| heard cry ing,‘ Hobbleson hoy, 
| come here!” afterwards short- 
| ened into Hobson. Hence 
| “Hobson’s Choice,” as they 
could not do anything else. 
One morning, walking down 
| Piccadilly in company with 
| my old friend the “ Piccadilly 
| Goat” —I forget his real name—TI met 
one of the elders of the sweeping 
fraternity and offered him a sugar 
stick, which I happened to have in my 
hat with the rest of my lunch. I was 
proposing to walk to Salisbury as | 
required a touch of exercise. I tied 


te ne 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“CATCH THE 


the sugar-stick to the end of my 
umbrella before offering it to the 
sweep. But he gave me what our 
young people to-day would call “a 
dirty look,” so I supposed the sugar- 
stick had lost its significance. 

The old-style steamboats referred 
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to above were used for various pur- 
poses—-taking people across the Chan- 
nel or to the Crimean War, and from 
London to Ramsgate, Margate or 
Southend. 

I recall now dear old Captain Bolt 
(father of Ben Bolt, who wrote “ Alice, 
Where Art Thou ?’’); his standing joke 
was to say that the steamer he com- 
manded and adorned-——-he was very 
bright with buttons—The Fairy of 
Shoreditch, went to Southend to paddle, 
being a paddle-boat. 

One of my revered possessions was 
a shell box, won by me in a paddling 
competition. I was a young dog then 
I went out so far that they sent the life- 
boat after one of the fastest 
of the bathing-machines. There were 
some very fine ones at the time called 


me, or 


Ze 


poc.’ 


‘*Pitom-Puppine’ 


the Comet—Blue, Red, Yellow, etc., etc., 
Comet. They were horsed by a man 
called Bill Soaks. He had one very 
fine animal called Norval, which would 
answer to his name. He had one brown 
and one white ear. Often, when swim- 
ming far out into the dark, it was a 


BATHING-COSTUME, ” 








comfort to see the brown and white 
ears—‘‘the Pillars of Hercules” we 
used to say——coming towards you. The 
intelligent animal, if he thought you 
had gone too far, would catch the back 
of your bathing-costume in his teeth, 
shake you dry, and toss you over his 
shoulder into the bathing-box float- 
ing behind him. 
Life was then lived to the full, 
drunk to the dregs, and no heel 


taps. There was no room for old 
fogeys then. At Ramsgate we put 
them in bath-chairs. Bath buns 
were invented about this time. 
They were used extensively by 


the old fogeys to mark their par- 
ticular vehicle while the owner was 
stretching his legs. Each bun had 
the owner’s signet, made with his 
teeth, on the shiny side. But it 
was given up owing to the spotted 
dogs, called ‘plum - pudding” or 
“carriage’’ dogs, which were very 
fashionable then, and fond of buns. 
They were easily trained to follow a 
carriage and 
pair. But 
should the 
owner of the 
equipage, Ow 
ing to finan 
cial stringen- 
cy, have to 
give it up, the 
obtuse 
would 
tinue to trot 
along the 
middle of the 
road Ww here 
the carriage 
used to go, and no amount of whistling 
by the whilom chariot-owner would 
bring the horrible snob of a 
dog to the pedestrian pave- 
ment, 
Speaking of 
one at 


dog 


con 





Caprarin Bout. 


lifeboats, I 
Margate 
or was it Deal?—( Your readers 
will remember dear old 
sOBBIE Burns’ lines: 


stood by 


Awa at Deal 
Wi’ the excise man ") 


and had my _ photograph 
taken. It was on tin with 
a gold frame. I have it be- 
fore me now. It has a soupy 
look, and the gilt has faded 
from the frame and the watch- 
chain 3ut | would know 
myself anywhere. Others won’t credit 
it. It’s wonderful what one can recall 
when one tries 
May I sign myself 
Yours always, 


THe Very OLp Un. 
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[HIS GARDEN WILL BREAK MY HEART, OLIVE. JUST LOOK AT THAT END ONE 
you nor I, DEAR, CAN STRETCH OUT OUR HANDS TO SAVE IT.” 
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FADING GENTLY OUT, AND NEITHER 





An Earlier Drought. 





I asKED Mr. Shagreen whether he 
remembered the drought of 1893. 
“Ha!” he said, and took off his hat 
reverently. Then he bent on me a 
piercing gaze. 

“That was,” he said, “a drought.” 

I said I had gathered as much. 

“This drought—pooh!” said Mr. 
Shagreen. ‘‘ Water restrictions—pooh ! 
In 1893 there was no water to restrict. 
I remember very well. That cele- 
brated drought put an end to my first 
attempt at farming.” 

He went on to explain how this came 
about. “You must know that on my 
farm I had a number of chickens, a 
duck or so, a sprinkling of pigs, a few 
horses, labourers, cows, goats, sheep, 
and a pigeon which I was told was a 
scandaroon. This was our mascot. We 
were, until the drought of 1893, one 
big happy family; then rifts began to 
appear within the lute.” 

“You didn’t mention the lute,” I 
said. 





“Nor,” said Mr. Shagreen, “did I 
mention the horse-pond, which dried 
up; the streamlet, rivulet or burn 
which ceased to flow; the dew which 
did not settle, and the rain which re- 
mained in abeyance. The sun beat 
down day after day, day after day. 
There was no water anywhere. After 
a time all, from myself down to the 
humble scandaroon, began to feel the 
pangs of thirst. I went to the gates of 
the farm and rang a bell, proclaiming 
a state of emergency. Something had 
to be done.” 

A slight frown appeared on Mr. 
Shagreen’s face as he paused; I con- 
cluded that he could not recall those 
days without one. 

“It so happened,” he went on, “that 
my brother, at that time a publican, 
had to dispose of a hundred-and- 
thirty-seven barrels of unwanted 
beer.” 

“Unwanted what?” 

Beer,” repeated Mr. Shagreen in a 
challenging tone. 

“ Unwanted beer ?”’ 

 Ahundred-and-thirty-seven barrels 











of it. He disposed of them as a | 
brotherly favour,” said Mr. Shagreen, | 
pushing briskly on, “to me. Never | 
shall I forget the spectacle as that long | 
line of carts, each drawn by a horse 
without any sense of the dignity or 
importance of its office, trailed slowly 
over the crest of the hill and approached 
the hollow wherein lay my little farm. 
When they had all arrived and the 
horses stood panting in the yard I 
called two of my labourers to broach | 
one of the barrels. They broached it. 
The horses drank.” 

‘How many horses?” 

Mr. Shagreen said he had forgotten, 
but “although some of them may not | 
have been able to drink their fill, all,” | 
he said, “contrived to get foam-flecked 
to a certain degree. When they had | 
gone, this left a hundred -and- | 
thirty-six barrels for the uses of the | 
farm.” 

At once, he told me, they set to work 
to fight the drought. “We filled the 
horse-trough with beer. Beer frothed 
and swirled in the chicken-trough. Up 
the sides of the cow-trough, the pig- 
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trough, the sheep-trough, the goat- 
trough and the scandaroon-trough 
crept myriads of minute alcoholic 
bubbles. All living things on the 
farm-——" =: 
“Including the labourers ? 
“Emphatically so—all living things 


| began, with a loud hissing sound, to 


slake their thirst. A-a-a-a-ah!”’ and 


| Mr. Shagreen closed his eyes at the 


ee 


thought. 
“But it could not last,’ I sug- 
gested. 


“It did not have to,” he explained. 
“This method of running a farm, as 
any agricultural handbook will tell you, 
carries within it the seeds of its own 
decay. You will not need, for one 
thing, to be informed that pretty soon 
every living thing on the farm was 
drunk. The hens fell asleep first, and 
after them I fancy the scandaroon 
but I really forget the precise order. 
I seem to remember cows reeling about 
the place, hiccupping, for some time 
after the goats and pigs were insensible, 
and there was one old sheep with a 
rakish eye that I kept cannoning into 





—meeting at every turn. But even all 
this might have righted itself in time 
if it had not been for the action of the 
drought on the farm buildings. I had 
noticed this with uneasiness for some 
weeks. Morning after morning, as I 
stood shaving, I had been able to see 
a wider and wider stretch of the sur- 
rounding country through cracks in 
the walls. They were ubiquitous, those 
cracks. It needed only a few gentle 
shocks, such as no intoxicated cow will 
fail to provide, to raze the whole group 
of buildings in a cloud of dust to the 
parched ground. . . .” 

“And that was the end?” 

‘That was the end.” 

There was a long pause. Both of us 
were lost in thought for a time, ponder- 
ing solemnly on the ways of nature. 
Then I observed: “I never knew you 
had a brother.” 

“Unerringly,” said Mr. Shagreen, 
“you put your finger on the weak 
point of the story. Ever since 1921, 
when I last told it, I have been trying 
to think of a more plausible relation- 





“Amazine Orrer! Two Levet Fioors!” 


The Lady Pilot. 





A PASSIVE passenger am I, 
A packet booked by plane, 
And who will steer me through the 
sky 
And back to earth again ? 


A large and muscly male, I must 
Inert, obedient, sit, 

And, far from terra firma, trust 
A cool and charming chit! 


What would our great-great-grand- 
mas say 
If they could be allowed 
To watch us in our réles to-day ?— 
Yours would at least be proud! 


The modern order they would see 
And think it strange as new, 
For, far from sighing, “ Fly with me!” 
I fly—mere freight—with you. 
ace-sieiatiiiieieaaial a a 


The End of the Tudor Vogue. 


Property Advt. in Evening Paper. 





“ THAT WAS A NICE BIT OF RECITATION YOU SAID ABOUT TH 
GENTLEMAN WOULD ‘AVE PUT ME FIRST. 
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My DEAR, CAN YOU SEE IF THAT GIRL S WEARING 
“My bDEAR, JUST WHAT I HAVE BEEN WONDERING. 


“Wet, att I CAN SAY IS [HAT IF SHE ISN'T 
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STOCKINGS?” 


Ar rirst I THoucar—suT I’m Not sURE——” 


‘ LOOKS MOsT DISGUSTING.” 


Poems of To-morrow. 


[V.—I Toured in My Twopenny Tourer. 


I TOURED in my twopenny tourer, 
I toured for a year and a day; 
My touring grew dourer and dourer 
As the tappets began to decay; 
And if anyone got in the way 
1 caught him a thumper behind with the bumpe: 
And merrily motored away. 


I broke the exhaust and what’s in it, 
I broke all the rules of the road: 
I cannot explain to this minute 
Why the petrol-tank didn’t explode. 
And the oil and the water that flowed 
From the front and the middle in spots where you 
fiddle 


Showed the plumbing was not @ la mode. 


I lost half the windscreen at Weston, 
I lost all my licence at Looe, 
And most of my temper at Preston 


Where I lost a passenger too. 
I missed the magneto at Crewe, 

And firm to the chassis (a little bit passé) 
1 fastened the bonnet with glue. 


My victims were varied and many 
Till I fell a policewoman’s prey ; 
The magistrate fined me a penny 
And put me in gaol for a day. 
It taught me a rule to obey, 
“When especially blotto,” I took as my motto 
“Let nothing in blue get away.” 


I shook like a supercharged lorry, 
I roared like a road-mender’s drill ; 
If I hadn’t toured into a quarry 
I'd be probably touring still, 
But it gave me a dangerous chill, 
And now on a scooter I handle my hooter 
With cunning and courage and skill. 
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of unilateral disarmament and that 
Bay they favoured fighting in any part 
Synopsis of the Week. of world on behalf of League of 
Monday, July 23rd.—Lords: Debate on Nations, and he insisted that without 
Bigger R.A.F. bigger Air Force we could not hope 
Commons: Debate on Beef Policy. to urge pacific ideals effectively on 
Tuesday, July 24th.—Lords: Road Traffic Other nations which were already re- 
and other Bills Considered. arming, : 
Commons: Further Debate on Beef In 
Policy. 
Wednesday, July 
25th.—Lords: De- 
bates on Irish Loy- 
alists and Starva- 
tion in Russia. a 


Lower 


House dull 


Question- 


Commons: De- 
bate on Reports 
from Distressed 
Areas. 

Monday, July 
93rd.—Air Exercises 
have again remind. 


uncomfortable hear- 
ing is the drone of 
big bombers, and 


. oN 
cision to expand 
R.A F. is meeting wy y ke pt on shouting, * Drat the fellah! 
. e 8 gwone and ge a ne umbrella! 
with other than gone and got a new umbrella 


merely Die-hard ap 
proval. In Upper 
House to-day Lord 
PONSONBY expressed his Party's great 
disquiet, describing parity Faith, 
Hope and Parity were this Govern 
ment’s motto—as only a new-fangled 
term for competition, and declaring 
Government’s decision to be 
wanton act of mutilation of 
League at critical moment. Lord 
READING was much more sym 
pathetic, but he condemned an 
nouncement, coming in same 
week as FOREIGN SECRETARY'S 
reassuring statement, as incon- 
ceivably inopportune. That such 
a step should be taken before 
Disarmament Conference had 
ended seemed vast pity to Lord 
Crecit, who thought it unneces- 
sary in any case; and Lord 
SNELL spoke disparagingly of 
Government's pedestrian efforts 
to secure international agree- 


Lorp Lonponprrry, Lorp Ponsonny, Lory Cec or Cr 


Lorp SNe 


Time was illumined by Mr. Herperr 
WILLIAMS’ suggestion that worn grass 
in Soap-box Area of Hyde Park should 
be aptly replaced by crazy paving ; 
and by that of Sir Cyrin Copp that 














ment, and pictured them as in 
ruthless grip of fighting services 
These views were opposed by 
several Peers, Lord RENNELL de 
claring that in stronger Britain 
lay Europe’s best hope; and, as 
might have been expected, Lord 
Luoyp called for much more 
rapid increases in armaments 


Weapons for Peace. 
Lord LonponpERRy's reply Lord Marter. 
was comprehensive. He pointed 
out that Labour Party had them- 


Laws: or, the Sacrifice of the Peasant to the Hare,” 
selves explicitly rejected policy 


peared in Mr. Punch’s pages of Nov. 2, 1844. | 








( Struwwe Ip ter a lapted ) 





Nous CHANGERONS TOUT CELA!” 


{The picture, by Joan Legon, entitled “The Game 


Botanical Gardens should be beautified 
by gifts from public of decorative 
statuary “for bestowal in recessed 
vistas and boscages.” This must ver- 
tainly be best Parliamentary phrase 
of Session 

Commons then applied themselves 

greedily to Beef and Whales. 

Tuesday, July 24th.—Lord Bay- 
FoRD'’s Game Bill, 
which seeks to con- 
solidate Game Laws, 
was given Second 

¥ Reading, but came 
under heavy fire 


[ from Lord MaRLEy, 
Attn who described its 

” y attitude to tres- 
Sys passers and poachers 
i nN at as hopelessly obso- 

Sty lete, and a sentence 


foo hoe 
A, espe of six weeks’ im- 
* prisonment for first 
offence as quite in- 
‘ tolerable. 
ee About fifteen 
years too late au- 
thorities have awak.- 
ened to fact that 
ribbon development 
on arterial roads is 
not only crime 
against countryside, but also source of 
many pedestrian fatalities, especially 
amongst children. To-day Lord Piy- 
MOUTH expressed Government’s sym- 
pathy with crities of ribbon develop- 
ment, but was unable to accept 
Lord SANDHURST’S amendment 
to Road Traffic Bill, that speed- 
limit should not apply to by-pass 
roads——for, as he said, many of 
them were already built-up. A 
glance at architecture of most 
ribbon-villas, however, will reas- 
sure even the untrained ob- 
server, and when, within the 
next ten years, they collapse, it 
is hoped that Government of the 
day will step in and reclaim land, 
In Commons Question-Time 
was brighter, more than one 
Minister being late and therefore 
noisily reproached. Mr, SKEL- 
TON’S inability to inform Mr. 
KinKWoOOD as to water shortage 
at The Brig of Turk alarmed no 
one, as it was generally assumed 
to bea public-housesomewhere in 
Angora, where no use for water 
would yet have been devised. 


ILWOOD AND 


Gary Cooper Not to Act in 
Post-Office Films. 
Experts think it unlikely that 
the prospective Government 
films will be reinforced with 
ap- any very strong love -interest. 
Their subjects, as Mr. Durr 
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RECRUITS AT THI 
Hype Park CorRNER 


NEW Pouce 





Mr. Joxe., are to be 
Market Gardening, P.O. Savings Bank, 
Radio Interference, P.O. Engineering 
Services, Central Telegraph Office, and 
Radio Research. (Suggested titles : 
Old Joe Calls a Spade a Spade, Penny 
Wise, The Murder Neaxt-Door, T'r-r-r- 
ouble in Paradise, Barbed Wires, and 
What's Wrong With the Succulent Bi- 
valve ?) 

To-day Commons were still at Beef. 
Whole joint is beginning to look a little 
tired, but the Recess will soon be here. 
Beef Bill was finally given Third Read- 
ing, after Mr. Eiiror had re-stated his 
ease. Best Opposition speech was that 
of Mr. Jou~ Witmor, whose style im- 
proves daily and who received bouquets 
from several Conservative Members. 

Wednesday, July 25th.—Lord Dangs- 
FORT’S motion, asking Government to 
promise to look after Southern Irish 
Loyalists in event of Free State cutting 
adrift, brought somewhat non-com- 
mittal reply from Lord HatrisHam, 
who understood that Loyalists were 
not being penalised, and thought that 


| any premature assumption on part of 


| Government that 


| 


Free State would 


| secede was dangerous, though he went 


so far as to criticise Mr. pe VaLEra’s 
curious theory of repudiation. 


TRAINING 





LONDON 


COLLEGE 


LIFE. 


BEING TAUGHT HOW TO 


en PRIMATE 
resulted from 


Something like tiff betwe 
and Lord Ponsonsy 
Lord CHARNWOoOD’s motion calling 
attention to wretched ‘condition of 
tussian population. On point of order 
Lord Ponsonsy had suggested that 
discussion of internal affairs of foreign 
countries, for which Government had 
no responsibility, was undesirable ; and, 
ARCHBISHOP pointing out paradox of 
Socialists’ enthusiastic defence of Brit- 
ish workers and their aversion to con- 
sidering miseries of those abroad, he 
declared that Primate had no right 
to accuse Labour Party of only feel- 





{ 
Aus! 


fHE LEOPARD DOES IT. 


{Major Naruan has left the Liberals and 
joined the Labour Party.] 
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REM TOT 


DUCK AND DUCKLINGS ACROSS 


ing compassion on Party lines when | 
Anglican Church was living in glass- 
house, seeing that it had permanently | 
to be on official side. But he withdrew | 
his accusation that Primate had been 
unmoved by Tsarist atrocities when 
PRIMATE reminded him of strong de- 
fence of Russian Jews in which he had | 
taken part. 

In Commons, Labour Party seized | 
opportunity of Ministry of Labour | 
Vote to protest against delays of Com- | 
missioners to Distressed Areas in pre- 
senting their reports, and against fact | 
that reports were not to be published. | 
Mr, OLIVER STANLEY, who was warmly | 
greeted on his first full-dress appear- 
ance as Minister of Labour, outlined 
successful unemployment policy of 
Government, indicated its results 
over one million more in work than 
two years ago—and insisted that as | 
Commissioners had written absolutely 
candid reports on understanding that 
these would remain confidential, that 
understanding must be honoured. He 
assured House, however, that there 
was no ground for suspicion that ap- 
pointment of Commissioners had only 
been smoke-screen with which Opposi 
tion could be temporarily anesthe 
tised. 


| 
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| Engelbert Dolltuss, July 25, 1934. 
ERIM eB cae Re ig, _ ome et 
Rain over Tweeddale. 

Over the hill comes the rain like a blanket, Pigeon are dreaming in Purvishill Tower, 

Over the Hennel. Glengaber and Dean, ‘To-morrow the blaes will be tastier yet’; 

Ploughmen and herds mutter, ‘‘ Heaven be thankit, Trout in Loch Eddy are sniffing the shower, 
Here comes the rain for the weeks that ha’e been. ‘ Dreich was the day, but the night will be wet.” 
Soon in the Tweed will the salmon be leaping “It’s raining fe li hard over T'e iotdale 
| Soon, for already they listen and think, Ettrick is in it, and Yarrow and {le, 
“Surely by now the Quair Water is sweeping The fisherman thinks, with his last cigarette, 
| Rowth o’ good feeding away from its brink.” * Dreich was the day, but the night will be wet 
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Hints of Treachery. 


Havine had rather bad luck with 
recent dogs, a spaniel, a Pekinese and 
a dachshund, I have been thinking 
about a cat, And directly one begins 
to think about making a momentous 
change like this, circumstances con- 
spire to influence the proceeding. Cats 
have suddenly begun to force me to 
notice them. When I entered a club 
the other evening and wished to see 
what names were in the book, I had 
first to dislodge a black cat lying across 
the open page. This I found myself 
doing with unusual patience. At the 
foot of the street that I pass through 
every day there is a black cat who for 
choice sleeps on the tops of parking 
moving from one 
warm smooth surface 
to another, but never 
by any chance failing 
to wake up when the 
owners arrive. 


cars, 


Well, the other day <a 
while the new and re 
volutionary idea was earner 
simmering in my mind MB od id 
the cat paused in her 


sclection of the next > jail 
perch and rubbed | 
against my legs. Cats 
used to avoid me, but 


an evening or so later 
as | waited for a friend 
with whom I was din 
ing, a large sandy cat 
with a tail longer than 
itself entered the room 
and advanced towards 
me with that slow 
stealthy composure, 
aloof yet purposeful, which is so differ- 
ent from the hearty uncomplicated 
eagerness of the dog and (as I used to 
think) so vastly inferior to it, and, stop 
ping by my chair, indicated with silent 
imperiousness that it would like its 
head rubbed; and with infinite care I 
obliged it, rubbing first behind the ears 
and then up and down the back. After 
a moment or so it leaped lightly to the 
window-sill some four feet high and 
was gone. No dog could jump silently 
like that! This cat, | afterwards heard, 
had made a legacy of itself. For several 
years the property of the next-door 
neighbour, it had, on his death a few 
weeks ago, transferred itself to my 
friend, walking in at the open door and 
appropriating the house. 


Here, | 
AVAILABLE 


IN THERE,” 


Next, for this is a true history, in a 
Sussex garden a blue Persian laid its 
comely cheek on the point of my shoe 
and went to sleep. If I was in need 





amt 


M 


FOR 


of signs and portents were these not 
enough? Yet there was one more, For 
finally I was covered with distinction 
by a Siamese kitten. A Siamese kitten! 
These words hitherto had left me cold. 
1 had seen Siamese cats and thought 
their slenderness exquisite, and their 
movements poetry, and their light 
brown and dark the subtlest symphony 
But people who keep dogs look askance 
at cats; their beauty is a secondary 
affair: what matters is the old enmity. 
When, however, this kitten jumped 
uninvited into my lap and voluptu- 
ously stretched out its little feet and 
elongated its neck, longer than that 
of TUTANKHAMEN’S queen, whom, in 
face too, it resembled, and turned 
on me its blue blue iris and its black 
black pupils, | was momentarily lost 
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made the great experiment and the 
great exchange, had not I attended a 
big lunch-party—the biggest | 
saw—where thousands of people were 
assembled to support the Society for 
the Protection of Birds and do honow 
to Dr. AxeL Muwtruer who has made a 
bird-sanctuary of Capri. It is true that, 
with the exception of Mr. Bernarp 
SHaw, who is a vegetarian, we all 





ever | 


ate roast chicken: but how our hearts | 
beat for every inedible member of the | 


aerial race! 


There were speeches too. 
in the Chair. A_ peer outlined 
the activities of the society. A K.C, 
more than filled in the outline 
poets read lyrics full of their joy in 
the blithesome and cumberless or pity 


was 


A duchess 


Two | 


| for their agony at the | 


|hands of the fowler 
Mr. Bernarp Suaw, by 


an heroic effort of will, | 


refrained from references 
the roast chicken 
and made jokes instead 
Dr. AxeL Munrur, in 
perfect English and with 
model brevity, acknow 
ledged our presence and 
pleaded once more for 
his and our feathered 
friends, and then, when 
we thought it was over 
and were striving to get 
away, Mr. CuNNING 
HAME GRAHAM, the ever 
young and ever hand 
some, sprang to. th 
| microphone to affirm, in 
tones astonishingly re 


to 


DESPERAT? CAN HAVE THIS CHAIR TICKET, It's 5 
ANOTHER HALF-HOUR. I'M GOING TO THROW MYSELF sonant for an octogen 
arian, that next to birds 
he loved Mt NTHE, and 
Where can l get a kitten like this?” next to Mi NTHE he loved Hi DSON 


] asked 


Had there been such another avail- 
able I might really have been lost. But 
there wasn't, and in the breathing 
space thus offered I began to think. 
| thought of the way that cats have 
of sharpening their claws on trousers 
and in the process drawing out threads 
I recalled their independence and cap- 
rice, 8o irritating and even humiliating 
to tyrants who expect obedience, and 
I remembered how they can tvyran- 
nise too, and how poor Miss Former 
had never all her life eaten that cush 
iony bit of a mutton chop—TI don't 
know what it is called by butchers, but 
it is round and tender, on the other 
side of the chop, the piece that the 
epicure keeps to the end—because it 
was always reserved for her cats. But 
even so, such was the feline spell which 
had been put upon me that I might have 


whose name and fame are kept in 


memory by the sanctuary in Kensing 
ton Gardens 


Well, after that, remembering what 
cats can do with a thrush’s nest built 
too low or a young blackbird insuffi 
ciently fledged, how can I keep on 


fi EV. 


Another Commercial Landmark. 


‘For sale—one female elephant, aged 


about 25 years, height about 9 feet, may be 
seen at a distance of 14 miles off | 
cutta near a Railway Station.” 


from Ca 


Advt. in Indian Pay» 


For the short run into Dublin we were | 
given the railway saloon specially built for | 


Queen Victoria, whose interior, as far as | 
recollect, was entirely lined with white ailk, 
mirrors and gilding.” 


From an Autobiography 
This reopens the old 
“ Should a doctor tell?” 


question ; 
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noe 
Leplorably bad Golfe kiver KEN A WORSE ROUND 
C'addu | DIDN'T TAKE MUCH NOTICH AFTER THE FI 
20 with some of our great but frivolous 
Hop-British. dailies in this department, but we can 
. do our best. Now what, Sir, about the 
Dear Mr. Puncn The world and England ’ 


its wife (with young) will soon be idling 
its time away by pier and plage and 
shrimping-pool, popping star-fish into 
pails, dodging the beach - inspector, 
removing wet sand from the sock or 
hair, recovering from injudicious ices. 
before-swimming, blistering in deck- 
chairs or shivering in the lee of inade 
quate rocks. While they are thus 
enjoying themselves you and I must 
stay and suffer in the sultry town, with 
regular baths, civilised food and no 
star-fish in the bedroom. We do this 
What- 
ever elise those poor exiles have to do 
without they must enjoy their favourite 
organs still, as bright as ever 
brighter. 

In particular they must have at 
this difficult season some infuriating 
correspondence about nothing at all, 
something that will rend husband from 
wife, set brother against sister, and 
give every mortal on the pier or plage 
an irresistible itch to write to the 
at once and tell the world what's right. 

You, Sir, can scarcely hope to vie 


and 


XN 





Britain” controversy / 
This, | think, has not been done by 
The Times in recent weeks, and 1 have 
never seen the thing really hammered 
out to a conclusion. | suggest, Sir, 
with deference, that you publish a 
cartoon of a patriotic character, in 
which some use is made of NELSON’s 


celebrated signal: “ENGLAND Ex 
PECTS ete., et You will then 
no doubt, have the usual shoal of 
letters from Disgusted Seot” and 


others (we might have a bet about it 

but I will give you odds if we do) 
They will observe that ScorLanp is 
& not inconsiderable portion of the 
United Kingdom: that Seottish regi 
ments played a certain part in the 
Great War; that the Prime MINISTER 
is a Scot; that all the Chief Petty 
Officers (and most of the Admirals) in 
Netson’s fleet were Scots: and that 
if the great leader so far forgot him- 
self as to use the word ENGLAND(which, 
according to the best historical opinion, 
is not now certain; and indeed there 
is considerable support for Professor 
Maconocuir’s theory that Netson’s 
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original signal was basely curtailed on 
mutilated by an unscrupulous Yeoman 
of Signals born at Margate, and what 
NebLson really wished to say 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, WALES AND 
tHe %Isne or MAN EXPECT THIS | 
DAY ete,)—-well, anyhow 
it ill becomes Punch, of all papers, to 
perpetuate this wounding and unfair 
discrimination, And then, Sir, you can 
let the happy hounds of controversy 
loose: they will fill the paper for you 
all August, if you wish. 

1 am never very keenly interested 
in the preliminary stages of this argu- 
ment—all the historical chat about 
Celts, Romans, Picts, Gaels, the Nor- | 
man Conquest, the Danes, Vikings and | 
others. What I want to know— and | 
| hope to get the information this 
time—is, Does “ Disgusted Scot * keep 
it up in the home? Is he consistent 
And does he play fair? 

Well, I mean, “ Disgusted Scot” ts 
generally a distinguished civil servant 
or schoolmaster, is domiciled at Hamp- 
stead, and has three sons at one of 
our English—I mean, British—Public 
Schools, Now, does he tell his sons 
that they must try to “speak good 
sritish”? Does he talk about “the 


Wilks: 


’ ote., 
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British language" or “the King’s 
British,’ ‘‘translated into British” or 
' even “British prose”? Does he, I 
wonder, at the School Speech Day 
squirm with indignation at certain re 
citations from SHAKESPRARE and other 
poets, and mentally re-write them 
thus / 


“A fine old British gontloman 
‘Yo mariners of Great Britain 


“Thia the United Kingdom never did 
never shall 


rer 


Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror 

Come the three corners of the world in 
arios 

And we shall shock them 
make ua rie 

If Knaland, Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland to iteelf do rest but true 


naught ahall 


“Thin bole od plot, thi earth, this realin, 
thia Great Britain. 


Oh, to be in Great Britain now that 


April's there 


Here and here did Great Britain help oy 
How can | help the United Kingdo 
uty 


“What 


who only Great Britain know 


hould they know of Great Britay 


‘Oh! the roast beef of old Great Rritan 
And oh! the old British roast beef! 


If he does, [ can offer him some conse 
lation, for, after all, not all famou 
references to the English are compli 
mentary. | imagine that “ Discusted 
Scot” does not think of himself when 
he reads the tollowing, though some 
at least of the authors had al/ the 
inhabitants of this 
minds 


island in thei 


The Englah are a dumb peop 


“OF all the nations in the world at present 
the Mngheh are the stupidest in spec! 


the wisest in action 


“That vain ill-natured thing, an English 
tui 

That heterogeneous thing, an Enytish 
man 

“For Englishmen are ne'er contented 
long 

* The English (it must be owned) are rather 


a foul-mouthed nation 
“A perfect Englishman, buying moder 
Antiques at proat cost 


* Allah created the English mad 


| suspect that D. S. wants to have 
it both ways. 

Does he, supposing that he enters a 
place of public refreshment in search 
of the wine of his own country. -does 
he ask for “a large British and Soda 
—or does he with excessive and wound 
ing nationalism insist on describing 
the stuff as “Scotch”? Does he at 
lunchtime order Seotch- or British 
Broth? Does he keep a “ British 
terrier? And did his little one, when 








little play that good old game Hop 
British / 

Some of these questions have not, I 
admit, the same logical value as others, 
And all are 
intended to cause fury, provoke corre 

pondence, and generally make the 
month of August a happy one for all 
Creat Britons \way we go, then! 


A. P.H 


but some deserve study, 


I’ve knocked about the earth for 
the last twenty years, says an ex 
plorer, He should know how to replace 
the divots neatly by now 


RR 


\ newly-invented apparatus can ob 
tain 120,000 pictures a minute. This 
easily beats the record of the most 
ardent of youthful collectors of cigar- 
ette-cards, 


aera a ? 
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ENTERPRISE. 


\ real detective never looks like 
one, we read. So a Yard man we 
know who looks like a Yard man is 
probably being pretty clever 


x * * 


Heathe r on the rouse -moors Was 
later than usual in beginning to shoot 
this summer As the Twelfth is a 


Sunday guns will shoot later too 


o- Ree 


A corre spore nt asks How can I 
Lt can either be 
handed to the butler or sent round by 


District Messenver 


restore an umbrella ¢ 


ee ee 


“Donkeys are scarcer at the seaside 
this year, and holiday-makers miss 
them,” states a correspondent, Lone- 
liness is a terrible thing 
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knew well that the gentleman had as 
big a wondher med of yourself at the 
There wasn't a thing hap 
pened round here since the Danes was 


No Dope. 
(The discovery has been made that 
tobacco has a stimulating effect.) 


THere are who treely raise, 
Tobacco, in your praise 
Tough odes and stubborn lays 
Thus to declare 
\ love most deep and true, 
And, when they find some few 
Who take the other view, 
A lot they care 


They mark not when they ‘re told 
How those who amoke are bowled 
Out, and the young grow old 
And seant of brain 
And, when grave men impart 
Dread tales of smoker's heart, 
They fill their pip and start 
Over again 


Ay, these would give up wife 

And children, all that life 

Holds precious, to the knife, 
Though with regrets, 

father than quench that flame 

And, to their lasting blame, 

Women are much the same 
With cigarettes 


Yet there are some to whom 

Such words are full of doom, 

Who contemplate with gloom 
Their future lot 

Wan cheek and failing sight 

Who vow to drop you quite 

And, ‘ere they know it, light 
| p like a shot 


or such, most holy weed 
| bring the latest rede 
Let them no longer heed 
Old tales of wor 
They have been told all wrong 
Tobacco makes men strong 
I've thought so all along 
And now I know 


It is my urgent hope 
That, free from thought 
These like the antelope 
Will dance and kk ap 
And, if they wish to send 
Something to me, their friend 
I like a mildish blend 
That isn’t cheap 


ol dope 


Dum-Dum 


The Pageant. 


“Notnin’ else would do him,” Mar 
tin Seally now says resentfully of the 
artist from England who is spending 
the summer months in Rathberry 
‘but he must have a Pageant, | thank 
you: there wasn't a creature in the 
place that day but was embellished to 
that excess that you wouldn't be the 
betther of lookin’ at him, only you 


same time 


in it—ay, an’ before them but he 
reaped it up an’ med a spectacle of it 

“It was all right for the like of Star 
Mahony, for he was one of them antic 
Dhruids wid a sort of a cape; but the 
affair was gone on through the years 
be the time the fella came to me, an’ I 
had on a pair of them rale tight knee 
breeches, an’ the heat was outrageous 

¢ t r f " 

The first and greatest mistake made 
by the promoter of the Pageant was in 
thinking that anything but upset could 
result from a gratuitous search in local 
Irish history, “Slappin’ up old sores” 
is only one of many ungrateful accusa 
tions against him, ‘That's the Pageant 
that ruz desolation, I’m tellin’ you,’ 
the tathberry people say now * Let 
them lads out foreign stir up all the 
desperations they want, but all we 
ever axed here was to be let alone.” 

In the placid English countryside 
that is the home of the stranger, he 
had, with comparatively little to go 
on, assisted in the presenting of more 


than one historical pageant, Taking 
into consideration the number of 
cromiechs and = giants’ graves and 


other relics that still linger about Rath 
berry, he was convinced that the his 
tory of this Irish townland must liter 
ally teem with events of spectacular 
interest. A few hours spent in the 
reading-room of a city library where 
ancient documents abound resulted in 
a note-book so crowded with half-for 
gotten episodes that, instead of having 
to make a little go a long way, the well 
meaning stranger searcely knew where 
to begin. ‘He done all his pausin’ an 


thinkin’ fornenst the Big Stone, 
Martin says, using the local name for 
the huge cromlech in Brady's field. “"] 


seen a picture of that yoke in one of 
them ould book he'd sav, ‘but vou’d 
want to look at it in its re-alarity before 
you'd grasp the utther impossibility 
of risin’ up filty ton of a rock an’ cock 
in it upon three hairs like that 

Didn't I see him meself turnin’ his back 
of a suddint an’ then wheelin’ round 
agen like as if he thought the Biv Stone 
would be shrunk on him when he 
wasn't lookin He had some great 
peroration about the Dhruids doin’ all 
their dethriments there when the sun'd 
rise behind Ardbeg—ay, slaughtherin 
right an’ left upon the masther stone, 
an’ we not knowin’ to the differ Bedad, 
aceordin’ to him, Brady’s field was a 
jumpin’-off ground for anny number of 
misfortunate people the Lord have 
merey on them when them lads was 


makin’ sacrifices! He was very near 
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deranged when he seen the bits of 
rocks the boys an’ girls throws on to 
the Big Stone to see when will they be 
marrit. ‘It’s nothin’ short of scandal 
ixm,’ save he, an’ he was all for peltin’ 
down the stones that had stayed there, 
Look 'd, Sir,’ I SAYS, ‘Is It an open 
revolution you want or a pageant! If 
so be three of them bits of rock stays 
there widout fallin’,’ I 


BAYS, ¢ there's 








sure to be a weddin’ before the vear is | 


out, | know two fellas is on for makin’ 
a change as it is,’ says I, 
afraid to go agen the stones they 
pelted up there 
me in the latther end.” 


but they're | 


Sure, he was said be | 


More than once during the days of | 


preparation the producer of Rathberry’s 
pageant must have wished that he had 
never attempted to drag the self-satis- 
fied little village into the glare of 
publicity. Family feuds that had faded 


considerably through the ages were 


fanned to fierce flame by the facts | 


resurrected in the search for “copy 
t i ; 4 ' 

Martin's recollections of the actual 
procession are tinged with the bitter 
memory of his own compulsory im 
prisonment in tight nether garments of 
great weight, while the more fortunate 
Mr. Mahony moved freely in a flowing 
robe 

“Wasn't the town polluted wid 
people that day?” he says, “an? they 
all makin’ a mock of the way we were 
cireumstanced, wid Connolly's ass in 


a sort of an overcoat an’ the docthor’s | 


big wolf-hound lettin’ on to be Finn 
MeCool's dog no less nor Look’'d, | 
was broilin’ wid the shame before we 
yot to the bridge, an’ a fella from Mul 
linabey called out to young Murphy 
They done well to put you in charge 
of the ass,’ says he, an’ young Murphy 
nearly eryin’ at the time I'm in 
charge of no ass,’ says the child; *amn't 
| well able to look afther meself 

Martin likes to deseribe the subse 
quent scene in Daly's yard when the 
unwilling performers were restored to 
their more familiar garments and felt 
better equipped to deal with facetiou 
onlooker It was like nothin’ only 
the Ru 


dan war,” he says, D ML 
Map Magic. 
(With grateful acknowledgments to 


the Post Office Guide.) 


Wirnt never-ending bounty 
And thick upon the ground 
In every shire and county 
Knehanting names are found 
Lostwithiel, Marazion 
All on the Cornish shore 
And, cadence meet to die on, 
Deepdene and Appledore. 
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Though ‘tis a patriot’s duty 
Over Old England's face 

To recognise the beauty 
And eulogise the grace 

Of lovely names and dear names 
That deck the countryside, 

The magie of the queer names 
Is not to be denied 


So, freed from London's roaring, 
From London's sleepless homes, 

To Great and Little Snoring 
My fancy fondly roams 

And rediscovers TROLLOPE’S 
Victorian atmosphere 
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Dinainger, Granpma,” 


“THev VE snot 


“On pear! 


\t Wincle or the Wallops, 
In Bootle or in Beer. 


Folks who are over-squeamish 
Will hold aloof from Stank, 

But boys who live in Beamish 
Their lucky stars may thank ; 

And, though I love my club well, 
| hope before ] die 

To visit Nempnett Thrubwell, 
Although I can’t tell why. 


in Toller, called Porcorum, 
Or over Grunty Fen, 

Pigs play High Cockalorum ; 
But the industrious hen, 
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Wit. THat urser tan Tear Maron? 


As Ruasians shun the Cheka, 
Gives Adlington a miss, 

While printers cry “ Kureka!” 
When they diseover Diss. 


Though names compact of 
pathos 
Our guides and maps disclose, 
The prize for perfect bathos 
To Steeple Bumpastead goes; 
But, blacker than the darkness 
Of horror’s inmost hubs, 
I give, for utter starkness, 


The palm to Wormwood Scrubs, 


C.L.G, 
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| death. 


| ceeds in clarifying much that went to 8. T 
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ICES, 


Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Coleridgeana. 

THE many-sided Coleridge (CoNsTABLE, 10/6) would, | 
fecl, have rejoiced at the Protean character of the ‘Studies 
by Several Hands” assembled for the centenary of his 
Bibliophiles, poets and professors have got going, 
and COLERIDGE’S own great-grandson has produced tantal.- 
ising fragments of the rough draft of his father’s projected 
biography. The Dean of Worcester (Oxford) is inti- 
mately knowledgeable over early editions, and Dr. HANEY 
on Marginalia. Mr. Eomunp BLUNDEN suggests the germ- 
inal value of starry nights on the leads of Christ’s Hospital 
to subsequent poems, and Professor J. H. MurrHEAD suc- 
. C's ambition 
modern Aquinas. Mr. Harotp BrELEY 
explains how the poet's aspirations for a righteously-gov- 
erned and self-supporting England led him to desert the 
democrats of his youth for the Tories of his maturity. The 
gem of the book is undoubtedly Mr. A. J. EagLeston’s 
account—from Home Office documents hitherto unpub- 
lished—of the shadowing of Worpsworts and CoLeRIpGE 
as French spies during their tenancy of Alfoxton, when 
their suspicious behaviour in taking “nocturnal or diurnal 
excursions,” with “Camp Stools” and ‘a Portfolio,” led to 


to become a 


| their surveillance by a special detective despatched from 


| Whitehall. 
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rO DRAG ABOUT SELLIN’ 
THEN! 
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ICES THIS WEATHER,” 


The Swastika Once More. 

Whatever iniquities Herr HirLer may have perpetrated 
he has at any rate furnished a theme for the novelists 
Whatever other iniquities, some might phrase it; but I do 
not think that that cynical amendment is likely to occur to 
any reader of Crooked Cross (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 7/6), 
with which Miss Satty Carson starts her career as 
author. For though with rather greater firmness of outhne 
and fulnes of content it would perhaps have been a better 
book still, this is a most interesting and delicately imagined 
picture of the way things must go in a Nazified land when 
a Nordic lass loves a Jewish lad. The plot moves surely 
from an idyllic beginning to a tragic conclusion, and all 
the characters are sensitively drawn, particularly Lexa (a 
beautiful figure) and her beloved brother, Helmy. Miss 
Carson’sknowledge of normal German home-life isauthentic 
and intimate, and it is, I fancy in such serener fields, among 
the gentler passions, that her already distinguished talent 
will most profitably be exercised. Yet the more poignant 
moments of her story are entirely convincing, and she dis- 
plays an unprejudiced understanding of the enthusiastic 
hopefulness with which the youth of a stricken country 
hailed that symbol which has come, in the event, to look to 
civilised eyes so unpleasantly like the mark of the Beast 


Murdering Made Pleasant. 
Miss ALMey Sv. Joun Apcocxk has written quite a pleasant 
story of crime in The Woman at Iron Crag (HODDER AND 
STOUGHTON, 7/6), giving it a setting in a remote valley of 














| of pains in drawing the scenery and 


| to elucidate by way of anagrams, but 
| name gives me no help. 


| quietness and through a succession of 
small happenings which is certainly the 
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the Lake District and spending plenty 


weather—often deliciously cold and wet 
to a reader grilling in a heat-wave. 
Her characters, if not all very strongly 
limned, are excellently diversified, and 
the story unfolded by the elderly 
author, Mr. Oakley—who unwillingly 
gets involved in the crime at Lron Crag 
and writes its history (as so many 
novels seem to be written) to rid his 
thoughts of the matter—is told with a 


most artistic and convincing way of 
treating such an affair. I suspect that 
the key to Miss St. Joun Ancock’s 
mystery is rather flourished in our faces, 
for I, the world’s least perspicacious 
reader, saw it long before she acknow- 
ledged its identity, but that will be no 
drawback to the enjoyment of all save 
the most hard-boiled detective-story 
fans. For them there will be much too 
little gore and far too few detectives. 


A Ulysses of the Angle Rod. 
A Holiday Fisherman, here's one more 
Book about fishing, one says nor errs, 
But you'll add that it’s likely to please 
therefore 
And that it’s from CuristorpHER’s; 
Maurice Heap.aM, who pens it, 
Runs your heart out of Town, 
If but you commence it, 
To bright streams and brown. 


From Nidd he will take you to Narroway, 
By the bog-streams of Erin you'll 
come to the Test, 
To Bohemia, to Finland, a fish in play, 
And to find that a Scotch fish is best. 
Yet where salmon and trout are, 
And chub, eels and pike, 
All these jaunts L’ve no doubt are 
The jaunts that you'll like. 


Yet here there ’s more than the fly well 
thrown 
To hold Waltonian hearts in fee, 
For there’s an amity all its own 
In this angling Odyssey, 
And a salt for to savour it, 
Salt that one looks 
To find in one’s favourite 
Fisherman-books 


“An AIN'T SCA 
MENT AN’ DE GRE 


“The Heathen in his Blindness.”’ 


It is humiliating, after the publishers’ statement that 
Mr. Ricnarp OKeE “ will have you read his story, /ndia’s 
Coral Strand (FKaBER AND Faper, 7/6), for its own sake- 
afterwards, perhaps, you will find yourself asking quite a 
number of questions "—to have to own that I can discover 
no allegory and am even puzzled by the tale. I have tried 
Mrs. Yarlove’s 
This lady is a godly matron who 
becomes goddess of the Copperskins. We meet her first in 


| her own parlour, and then, | think, she goes into a trance, 


for the second chapter describes her, still wearing maroon 









“An DIDN'T KNOW YO WAS SCARED [T MIGHT RAIN, 
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RED ©’ NoTHIN', Mammy, BUT AH HAVE AN IMPO'TANT APPOILNT- 
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silk and guipure, walking through a maize field and into a 
temple. Offerings and blood sacrifices are provided for 
her and she accepts the réle of goddess respectably if not 
with gusto. Years roll by and, according to interspersed 
chapters, the children of Mrs. Yarlove admit visitors to 
view the comatose body. It is all a little difficult, but 
there are amusing events and good writing in the book. 
I am afraid that Mr. Oxe is either a deal too clever for 
me or—which is perhaps a more generous way of put- 
ting it—I am far too stupid for him; yet I am at least 
backed up by Carro..’s Alice in complaining, “ What is 
the use of a book without conversations?” One does 
miss inverted commas. 
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Gipsies on the Land. 

The Loaded Stick (HtuTCHINSON, 7/6) is the keeper’s cudgel 
that killed the gippo poacher, Sebastian Paris. But this 
is no tale of blood. It tells of Sebastian’s beautiful swarthy 
daughter, Jael, who marries a Yorkshire yeoman and is 
never quite tamed to the house, and of her dark and comely 
| daughter, Paris, in whom the gipsy strain is strong, till 

“the land” converts her to settled ways and nerves her for 

heroic labours. Miss Naomi Jacos is a romantic. There's 

more than cold comfort at Howesholm. Folk such as the 
uxorious Jasper Howe, Jael’s husband, turn over difficult 
new leaves and keep them turned; young girls of fifteen- 
and-a-half like Paris, with brothers and father at the 
War, shrewdly manage large farms; the talk is perhaps 
sometimes a little longer and larger than life; true love has 
its sure rewards, But fiery Jael and gentler Paris and 
homely sharp-spoken Mary Ellen, Jael’s mother-in-law, 
take a clear shape and hold the attention in a well-made 
story. The author seems [ een ei ; 
less interested inher | 
men, and tends to com- | 
municate that reserve to 
us. To my layman’s ear | 
the farm-talk seems 
likely enough. Did sin- 
eaters survive in York- 
shire into this century ? | 


A Mystic’s Novel. 
On the wrapper the 


publisher of The Lost at 
Hero (Perer Davies, oo 
7/6) tells me that it Ay 


will place Mr. Ropert 
SPEAIGHT “in the front 
rank of romantic novel- 
ists.” Great as is my 
respect for publishers | 
fear I must dissent from Ni is i j 
this too confident judg- as aa ni 





jiayt 

Tx) 

ment. And my reason “Nhe! tp 
for doing so lies pre- ai 


cisely in the fact that 

I do not think Mr. 
SPEAIGHT’S finely-writ- —~ 
ten story is a romance at all. This is not to say that it 
is not a well-conceived and interesting study in the ever- 
recurrent problem of the relations between two men and 
one woman. For it is all that and in addition a tale that 
keeps the attention fixed until the dramatic ending. But 
I think that Mr. Speaicut was himself less interested in the 
romance of Fernandez Del Re and the lovely Anna De Noios 
than in the underlying theme of Christian mysticism upon 
which his characters are in effect so many variations, and 
which is also responsible for the at times unduly protracted 
discussions between them. As a counter-balance it has 
inspired Mr. Speaicut to draw the superb portrait of the 
priest, Alvarez, and to voice many noble thoughts that linger 
in the memory. Nevertheless it seems to me that Fernandez 
| and Anna are brilliant silhouettes rather than creatures of 
| flesh and blood. When all is said—a fine novel. 


‘AND DO YO! 


“OH, DEAR, NO. 


The Invernesaurus. 
|  Sceptical scientists will pluck their beards with rage at 
| this book, The Loch Ness Monster and Others (Grorrrey 
| Bies, 10/6), by Lieut.-Commander R. T. Goutp. vet they 
should remember Kinasiey’s Unbelieving Professor in Water 
Babies. The author is an expert on the case for the sea 
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THINK YOUR SON WILL CARRY HIS BAT out?” 
His MAN WILL DO THAT.” 
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serpent, he accepts no second-hand evidence and he is a 
scientific observer (though he denies this). He has care. | 
fully collated and sifted the evidence of fifty-eight com- | 
petent witnesses and draws his own conclusions, with which | 
the sensible reader will agree. I was unaware till I read | 
this book that the monster has twice been seen crossing the | 
Loch road by reliable people who were but a few yards | 
away. Sooner or later it will be photographed at short 
range when basking on the shore by a zoologist of repute ; 
yet even then I suppose he will simply state that “there 
ain't no such animal.” But the author will be given an- 
other opportunity of showing his pungent wit in print 











Forest Lovers. 

Many and various perils beset John Spencer in Storm 
Music (HODDER AND STouGHTON, 7/6), but as he himself 
tells the story it is unnecessary to be unduly alarmed about 
him. When visiting Austria, John and his cousin, Geoffrey 
Bohun, ran full-tilt into a nasty band of ruffians who 

; |were trying to bully 
jand rob a_ beautiful 
j}maiden. And as both 
| John and Geoffrey were 
}young and courageous 
| they espoused the cause 
of the lady, and never 
was anyone in distress 
served in more knightly 
fashion. Perhaps some 
of the love-scenes are 
a shade too sentimental, 
but Mr. Dornrorp 
YATEs is a clever story- 
teller, and his skill is 
clearly revealed in this 
adventurous romance. 

The Results of an 

Accident. 

Mr. R.C. WooprHorre 
is a pleasing writer and, 
although in Silence of 
\a Purple Shirt (N1cHoL- 
|SON AND Watson, 7/6) 
|he makes fun of many 
—— ‘and various people, there 
is no venom in his ridicule. Mystery hangs round and 
about a story which has far greater merit than the 
ordinary out-and-out thriller. And the reason is that Mr. 
WoopTHORPE is more interested in character than in 
crime. I hope that his portrait of a hotel-keeper will 
be studied by all who cater for the long-suffering British 
public. The author’s only fault is that he overworks his 
minor jokes, which with his real sense of humour he has 
not the smallest need to do. 


4 


Skye High. 

Although Mountain Days in the Isle of Skye (THe Moray | 
Press, 12/6) will be of greater interest to climbers than to 
those of us who can look at a mountain without any desire | 
to reach its summit, Mr. J. E. B. Wricur relates his ad- 
ventures so modestly that all and sundry will obtain a 
share of pleasure and excitement from reading them. 
Some sixty excellent illustrations convince me of the 
beauties and of the dangers that Skye contains for her 
visitors, and Mr. Wricurt is careful in giving the fullest 
information, derived from actual experience, to all enter- 
prising mountaineers who are bent on the glorious adven- 
ture of climbing in a delightful island. 
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In a steel gondola two American 
scientists have attempted to soar 
fifteen miles into the stratosphere. It 
is thought that President RoosEVELT 
is anxious to know if the clouds still 
have silver linings. 





Some one re- 
minds us that in 
bygone days at 
Cowes crowds used 
to assemble out- 
side the house of 
an eccentric peer- | 
ess who made a 
practice of singing 
an entire opera | 
through after din- 
ner every evening 
with her windows 
open. But the 
B.B.C. has changed 
all that. 


The man who 
celebrated the 
BLERIOT anniver- 
sary by flying the 
Channel upside- 
down admitted 
that it gave hima 
headache. No one 
else got anything 
out of it at all. 





Athens, accord- | 
ing to an official 
report, is over- 
crowded with 
hotels, not all of 
whichare comfort- 
able. Someof them 
perhaps cater for | 
Spartans. 


Sir STAFFORD - 


Cran = 

: Wewmolds er as 
CRIPPS lost his Te 

voice the other day. BUTLER FALLS VICTIM TO SQUIRE—STANDING CLOSE 


He is believed to 
attach a sentimental value to it. 


A professor estimates the age of the 
earth at 8,000,900,000 years; yet even 


| so it isn’t old enough to invent an effec- 


tive substitute for war. 


Cavalry regiments by the way are 
being provided with wireless. So much 
for the belief that they would never 


| again be required to charge batteries. 





VOL. CLXXXVII. 


Dr. LEHMANN of Vienna says that he 
can diagnose a man’s character by the 
way he sneezes. It strikes us asa tissue 
of nonsense. 





‘A woman must cut her skirt accord- 
ing to her ankles,” says Miss Ray 
Trtet. We think she should cut it 


according to her husband’s income. 


of kilts as parachutes. 


and chips, our own Lorp CHANCELLOR 
might do something for the kipper. 


& % 
ey 


In selecting a Highland regiment for 
an experiment in conveying troops by 
air, the military authorities are be- 
lieved to have in mind the possibilities 
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A spiritualist says that in heaven 
everybody is busy. Another dream 
shattered. 


The transparent blouse is again a 
subject for criticism. It is funny in this 
connection to think of the old-fashioned 
heroine who thrust the letter into the 
bosom of her dress in order to conceal it. 





It is felt that now five Australian 
High Court Judges have defined fish 
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The title of a 
law-book is The 
Law Relating to the 
| Carriage of Goods 
| by Sea in a Nut- 
| shell. The all-im- 
| portant law seems 
| to be not to over- 
| load the nutshell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Agentleman has 
|travelled from 
| Canada to thank a 
man in Birming- 
| ham for saving his 
| son’s life in the 
|War. Nobody 
seems to trust the 
| post nowadays. 


| 
| 
i 
| 


being given to a 
scheme _ to 
| defective motor- 
cars off the road. 
| In some cases it 
| may be found more 
| practicable to 
push them. 


% % 
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“Fish that blush” 
/are mentioned by 
a lecturer. And 
considering the 
bathing photos we 
see in the picture 
papers we don’t 
wonder. 

In connection 
with the new pillar- 
| box pens to be 
issued to all post offices, we hear it 
rumoured that the whiskers will be by 
CLARKSON 


IN. 


Many people fear the Scottish 
monster situation will end in a dead- 
loch. 


A famous statistician calculates that 
a man spends more than half of his 
life on his feet. And the other half, 
in the case of tube travellers, on other 
people's. 





| Consideration is | 


drive | 
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Of Bathers. 

ESsay-writtnc, whatever they say in those books 
about the construction of sentences which every decent 
Englishman regards with scorn and loathing, is one of the 
simplest exercises in the world. We used to do one a week 
at school and never turn a hair. You simply put down 
Honesty or Of Bugbears or On First Looking into My 
Hatter’s Catalogue (according to the pleasure of your form 
master) at the top of the paper, and under that you wrote: 
There are two quite different kinds of honesty (or bugbears or 
hatters’ catalogues), which must be carefully distinguished 
and then away you went distinguishing them and comparing 
them until the necessary three pages—or six in the Upper 
School—were almost completed. I say “almost,” because 
of course one had to leave room for a really crushing bit 
of sententiousness to wind up with. 

And that was really all there was in it. There were 
trimmings naturally, but the real crux of the matter was 
the division of the subject into halves which had at least 
the semblance of being opposed. If you could not do that 
you were lost, for without division there can be no com. 
parison, and where there is no comparison the essay 
perishes. So one sat down and thought very hard about 
honesty, and after a while it became clear to one that there 
was such a thing as being honest with oneself and another 
and quite different thing—which one might cal! being honest 
with other people Here, one felt at once, was a discovery 
which it would scarcely be right to keep from one’s fellow 
men, more particularly from one’s form-master; and so 
with infinite pains one set the matter down. Different men, 
different methods, but my own plan was to allot one page 
to a description of Variety-of-Honesty, A, another to 
Variety B and the third and last to a sort of general 
weighing-up of the two, with the resultant conclusion that 
one was better than, worse than, or (more probably) 
exactly the same as the other. By this arrangement one’s 
work acquired form and balance; it came with a kind of 
measured grandeur to its inevitable and inconceivably 
futile end 


Remembering all this, it was with a light heart that I 
set down the title “Of Bathers” at the head of this piece 
of paper. One had every reason to look forward to a con 
cise, logical and nicely-proportioned discussion of the 
merits and demerits of this and that variety of seaside 
bather. But a hitch of the most unexpected and paralysing 
kind has developed. The fact is—and I say this deliberately 
as & warning to future essay-writers—that bathers, when it 
comes to writing about them, are not at all what they 
might be; they refuse to fall into two parts. Or perhaps it 
would be more true to say they refuse to fall into two 
parts in such a way as to permit the construction of a really 
soundly-constructed essay. This I take to be axiomatic 
and of the first importance. 


The first idea that occurs to one is to attempt a division 
between (1) those who believe in total immersion and (2) 
those who do not; but this, though a sound enough classi 
fication in actual fact, is unsuited to the requirements of 
composition. The first two pages are easy enough, but 
what about the third, when the business of comparing and 
making ethical judgments has to be taken in hand?) One 
finds oneself at a loss for a satisfactory conclusion. The 
first class of bathers are not very obviously either wiser 
or nobler or lovelier in their lives than the second. They 
are merely wetter—and I defy you to get a really convincing 
peroration out of that. 
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Much the same objection applies to another system of 
grouping which leaps readily to the mind. There is, it will 
be agreed, a definite line of demarkation between (1) bathers 
like you and me, and (2) bathers who never dream of entering 
the water unless accompanied by at least one rubber ball, 
inner tube, pneumatic horse or other accessory. For these 
naturally one bas nothing but the most profound contempt; 
but provided they do not actually strike us with their rubber 
ball or embarrass us with their pneumatic horses, I do not 
see how it is possible to attack them on moral grounds. 
One might cry out against the infliction of such monstrosities 
on the long-suffering sea, and something might be made 
too of the beast-like cries which so often accompany these 
revels; but these, after all, are but petty indictments. One 
wants something really sinful to get at if one is to do oneself 
justice in those final paragraphs. 


oe oe + 4 ot * 


I have been down to the sea for a day or two since 
writing the above, and my experiences there have shown 


me that the solution of the problem is really ridiculously | 


simple. It is too late now to do anything about it myself, 
but in case there are others who may care to take the matter 
up I will now write down very clearly what should have 
been written at the very start. It should enable even the 
poorest essayist to make a tolerably satisfactory showing. 

There are then two entirely different kinds of bathers, 
who must be carefully distinguished, viz.: 


(1) Ordinary decent bathers; 

(2) People who can’t or won't go and bathe without 

insisting that I go and bathe too. 

If you can’t work up some thundering good invective 
over Class 2, then all I can say is you are luckier than L. 
It simply means you have never been to Beachcliffe when 
the tide’s out and there’s an east wind blowing 

H. F. E. 


The Legion Dinner. 


Alan, since sordid strife for bread-and-butter 
Keeps me from paying, as becomes a gent, 
A dinner-call, I send these lines to utter 
My thanks to you, the worthy President, 
Beneath whose genial and distinguished wis 
I lately took my fill of beef and beer 
Amid the warriors of Barford Regis, 
Of Barford Bohun and Barford Delamere. 


I loved the songs of Albert, Perce and Artie, 
Whose solemn mien and gaze that sought the 
lamps 
Recalled the stars of many a concert -party 
Behind the line at Bus or Colincamps ; 
And if the humorists’ preoccupation 
With lodgers, drink and ladies’ underwear 
Was still the same, ‘twas ample compensation 
To watch the padre’s apprehensive air. 


And much as I abhor the cult of Ares, 
I love to meet the cheerful gloom again 
That, grumbling, grinned and bore the Statt’s 
vagaries, 
The desert sun, the Flanders mud and rain 
War is a fatuous and foul proceeding 
Krom first to last, and yet I feel inclined 
To burst with pride that once I had the leading 
Of paladins like those with whom we dined 
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MorTuHer OF PARLIAMENTS. “ FRISK 


TERM, AND YOU’VE ONLY GOT THREE MONTHS’ HOLIDAY.” 


ABOUT, DUCKIES! YOU’VE HAD A VERY 
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THE EXPERIMENT OF NON-REPRESSION WITH 
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MY LITTLE BOY.” 





As Others Hear Us. 


With an Order-to-View. 

“Ir this is it, | must say I like the 
verandah. Not the drive. [t isn’t a 
drive at all, but of course agents never 
speak a word of truth, so I’m not sur- 
prised. But I like the verandah.” 

“That’s all very well, but what’s 
this soil?” 

“Qh, look, both of you, quick! Ido 
believe they ’ve left their cat.” 

“Absolute incarnate fiends if they 
have.” 

“Puss, puss, pussy!” 

“Now come along, this is a house, 
not a cat-show. | must say I’m doubt- 
ful about this soil.” 

“| like the verandah.” 

“Poor little pussy! 
then.” 

‘In you go. This hall can’t be more 
than twelve by fifteen, if it’s that.” 

‘ Look, we could put the hat-stand 
there, and Uncle Joe could hang on the 
wall, and it would have to be new cur- 
tains; they never do fit, and anyway 

| they’re pretty old.” 

“I believe it’s hungry, poor little 

| pet. Look, that must be the drawing- 
| room. I don’t like the fireplace.” 


Come along 


YX : 





“Perfectly foul.” 

“South aspect.” 

“Would you have the walls abso- 
lutely yellow, or just the same as what 
you have now?” 

“ Definitely yellow. Or else perhaps 
pale green.” 

“1 hke the verandah.’ 

“That porch-affair outside makes 
this room much too dark.” 

“Look at all those patches. That’s 
where they used to hang their pictures, 
I suppose.” 

“The National Gallery.” 

“Absolutely. I say, I’ve found the 
dining-room.” 

“Tt said three recep.” 

“Yes, well, there’s another one here, 
only it’s more like a boot-hole.” 

“I’m perfectly certain this isn’t 
going todo. How many bedrooms?” 

“It said eight.” 

“Me, Arthur, each of the children, 
visitor, two separate maids, and Miss 
Smith.” 

“T call that running it frightfully 
fine.” 

“Tf this is the dining-room, ail I can 
say is that it faces the wrong way.” 

“Isn’t it extraordinary how they 
always get some of the rooms facing 
the wrong way? I must say if I had 





to build a house I’d_ be 
particular—wouldn’t you?” 

“Quite a good state of repair, so 
far.” 

“Don’t you think stairs look quite 
different when they haven't got a 
carpet or anything? I do.” 

“I wonder how they get their 
water.” 

“Oh, I saw millions of taps. Up- 
stairs and down. But I don’t really 
like it.” 

“They've got a marvellous view 
from this window.” 

‘Then it would have to be the spare 
room. 

* But it’s tiny.” 

“Then Miss Smith.” 

“Still, it’s easily the best view. And 


you could see the top of the porch, if 


it's got clematis and honeysuckle and 
things.” 

“Well, then, the spare-room.” 

“Or perhaps Miss Smith. Anyhow, 


we could see. What happened to the 


cat?” 
“It stayed downstairs. 
pussy!” 


“1 don’t like the flooring in some of 


these rooms. It needs attention. Dry- 
rot’s no joke.” 
“They said three thousand, but that 


Puss, puss, 


frightfully 
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always means two-thousand-five-hun- 
dred at the outside.” 

“Well, honestly, I might give five 
shillings for it, but not one penny more.” 

“Really and truly?” 

“Oh, absolutely. It hasn’t got a 
single thing about it, except just the 
verandah.” 

“Oh, and the cat. 
angel.” 

Kitty, 
John?” 

“My dear, he’s looking at the cellar 
or the drains or something.” 

“But I thought he thought it was 
hopeless.” 

“Yes, but men are always like that. 
They measure everything for hours and 
hours, and ask about the water and 


The cat’s an 


kitty, kitty! Where’s 


| the chimneys and things, even if one’s 


perfectly certain it isn’t going to do.” 

“T see. Well, I wouldn’t mind any- 
thing if there was a chair.” 

“The bottom step.” 

“That'll do. What colour would 
you have the downstairs rooms ?”’ 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, I’d rather 
die than live here, but I thought if we 
did buy it, I’d do the hall in a very 
shiny cream-colour. en ke a 








Interview Wanted. 





WILL anyone who has the entrée to 
criminal circles be so kind as to put me 
in touch with the gentleman who stole 
my motor-car last Monday evening ? 
It is essential that he and I should have 
a friendly chat without delay. 

There will be no detectives lurking in 
the background, I can assure him. All 
I wish to do is to make a simple appeal 
to his better nature. 

The whole thing, I shall point out, 
is no more to him than an incident in a 
busy day’s banditry ; but it goes deeper 
than that with me. I have lost an old 
familiar friend which money can never 
replace. 

I have had the car longer than I care 
to remember. I have seen it mount 
from boyhood to rickety old age. I have 
watched its aversion from movement 
grow with the passing years until now 
probably no car exists which puts up 
a pluckier fight in the daily battle for 
supremacy on the question of starting. 

Talking of starting incidentally re- 
minds me of the most baffling feature 
of Monday’s disappearance act. How 
(I shall inquire with interest) did my 
acquisitive friend manage to start it, 


get into bottom gear—in itself a feat of 


no mean order—and drive away with- 
out stalling, all in the space of the few 
minutes that I left the car unattended 
in a Kensington side-street? Never 
before has the vehicle been persuaded 





“I DO HOPE YOU'LL ALL EXCUSE JUST A SIMPLE PICNIC.” 











into such amazing acquiescence in any- 
thing less than six times that period 
at least. 

When I found that the car had gone 
I was not unduly upset. I strolled to 
the corner, satisfied that the series of 
squeaks, bangings and rattles which it 
exudes at every yard would have led 
whoever was at the wheel to abandon 
it hastily in favour of a worthier object 
on which to exercise his motor-removal 
art. 

But no, it had gone altogether. No 
trace of it remained. Not even the 
spare wheel (which drops off periodic- 
ally) or the adjustable spanner was left 
in the roadway to tell the tale. 

The spanner of course was too much 
to expect. That was a spanner among 
spanners, a tool of precision and com- 
forting reliability in a world of rusted- 
up bolts and recalcitrant nuts. 

It required no coaxing. It never 
jammed, as spanners sometimes will 


jam, with jaws tightly closed or so 





wide apart as to be helpful only in grap- 
pling with the fittings of locomotives 
and other monsters. It was always 
ready for work when it was needed, 
and, my gosh! how often it was needed 
with that old crock of mine. 

With that spanner in my hand I was 
a master-mechanic, undismayed by the 
most truculent gear-box or back-axle. 
Without it I have an uneasy feeling 
that I shall never again look a nut in 
its bolt with any degree of confidence. 

That is the point which I shall put 
to my bandit when our meeting takes 
place. 

“Keep the car by all means,” I shall 
say to him, “but please, please as a 
sportsman let me have my spanner 
back.” 

“TI would hardly put him in with a hope 


of winning, but there can be no getting away 
from the fact that he is expected to run for- 

















ward.”—Daily Paper. 
And not to sit down like the last one 
we fancied. 
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Letters to the Secretary of a Golf Club. 


Vill. 


From Professor Reginald Truelove, 
Chateau Ichneumon, Roughover. 
Monday, 16th July, 1934. 
Dear Str,—In playing the 15th hole on Saturday after- 
noon I discovered my ball in an unplayable lie, and after 
dropping it over my shoulder in accordance with Rule 22 
I was astonished to find it was nowhere to be seen. Having 
searched diligently for some time I then took another ball 
from my pocket, which I also dropped ; but it disappeared 
as well. In this manner I lost five more. 
Later I discovered that the balls had fallen into the 
mouth of my golf-bag, which was slung across my shoulder. 
Kindly inform me how many strokes I played. 
, Yours faithfully, 
R. TRUELOVE. 





D.Sc., F.Inst.P., 


From the Reverend Cyril Brassie, The Rectory, Roughover. 
16/7/34. 

Dear Str,—While playing the sixth hole this morning 

I was almost morally certain that a cow inadvertently 

kicked my ball from the fairway into the out-of-bounds 

quarry near the Heronry. On the other hand my opponent 

(Mr. Barnabas Hackett) assured me that he also was almost 

morally certain I drove directly into the quarry to start 
with. 

Who then am I to believe ? 


Please give a definite ruling on this; it is happening to 
me constantly. Yours faithfully, 
CyRIL BRasste. 
From Commander Harrington Nettle, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Flagstaff Villa, Roughover. 


Wednesday, 18th July, 1934. 

Deak Str,—For the last six weeks General Sir Armstrong 
Foreursue has taken to carrying a pedometer with him 
whenever he plays me at golf. 

This instrument not only clicks offensively at each step 
but rings a bell at the quarter-miles. 

As it undoubtedly puts me right off my game, am I 
entitled to take legal action against him in order to recover 
the stakes I have lost? If so, under what rule or rules of 
golf may I support my claim ? 

Yours faithfully, 
HARRINGTON NETTLE. 


From Miss Virginia Dormie, “Spion Kop,” Roughover. 


19/7/34. 

Dear Mr. WHELK,—This morning I played in a four-ball 
match (all against all) with Miss Pinn, Mrs. Whin and the 
Honourable Norah Spoon. 

On the first tee I had the honour and drove first. Miss 
Pinn second, Mrs. Whin third and the Honourable Norah 
Spoon last; all of us doing the hole in 5, except the last- 
named, who lost her temper and picked up. 

Mrs. Whin, however, won the hole from me as she 
received a stroke there, but halved it with Miss Pinn as 
Miss P. does not concede Mrs. Whin a stroke at this 
particular hole. (No strokes were given or received between 
Miss Pinn and myself.) 

On the next tee Mrs. Whin insisted on taking the honour. 
but Miss Pinn declared she had only halved the last hole 
with her, and as she had had the honour on the Ist tee she 











\ 


did not see why she should relinquish it at the second. On 
the other hand, J naturally refused to allow Miss Pinn to 
drive before me as we had halved the hole. 

Being. unable to come to an amicable agreement we 
abandoned the match and went home, but not before 
some harsh words had been spoken. 

Kindly inform me what the procedure should be. 

: Yours truly, 
VIRGINIA DoRMIE 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, K.B.E., C.S_1., 

“The Cedars,” Roughover. 

20th July, 1934. 

Dear Str,—The man you fixed me up with this morning 
told me that he was an expert at trick shots, and on the 
13th tee persuaded me to lie down on my back and allow 
him to drive a golf-ball from a peg tee which I held between 
my incisor teeth. 

As he continued playing our match with the ball which 
he so drove was I entitled to claim the hole owing to the 
fact that he teed up his ball on a place other than the 
regulation one ? 

Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG ForcursUr 

P.S.—He seemed very annoyed when I did so. 


From Admiral Charles Sneyring-Stymie, C.B. (Member of | 


Roughover Golf Club Committee). 


Saturday, 21/7/34. 

Dear WuHeLK,—I understand that you have received 
several letters recently regarding the Rules and other 
matters connected with the game of golf generally, but that 
you were unable to make satisfactory replies to all the 
writers. 

Please therefore, when sending out notices for the next 
Committee Meeting, include in the agenda “Secretary’s 
Incompetence.” 

Thanking you for your kind attention to this matter, 

Yours very sincerely, 
CHARLES SNEYRING-STYMIE 





Registration Number ER 1222. 





Her dark complexion needs a touch 
Of colour—nothing very much; 

Herteeth, though equal to their work, are getting rather worn; 
But, while she’s still a little fast, 
You should have seen her in the past 

When we ran away together and my love for her was born 
There is nothing cheap or shoddy 
In her bonnet, soul or body, 

Though shedrinksa trifle more to-day than when I met her first 
In Oxford Street in *twenty-three— 
But yesterday it seems to me— 

And who would grudge the lady now a more expensive thirst ! 
We quarrelled once, agreed to part, 
And then my loved one would not start, 

And waited till the snake had left who tried to win her smile ; 
And now I think she’s mine for life— 
I care not that she’s not my wife; 





We can face the world together in the best Olympic style. | 


She’s bright and girlish, full of play; 
She sings a ditty on her way— 
A song of youth and open road, with never once a choke 
Perhaps I love her overmuch, 
But then I know the darling’s clutch. 


I could not love you, dear, so much if I were not so broke. | 
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OUR ARTIST VISITS COWES TOO SOON AFTER A DIET OF RUSSIAN BALLET. 


“ROUNDING THE BUOY.” | 
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The Marksman. 

Lieutenant Stevenson of the Royal 
Marines has not yet seen active service, 
much to his regret; nevertheless he 
contrived to get wounded at Scapa on 
a fine Saturday afternoon in June. 

Four of us—Hill, Davis, Stevenson 
and I-—had left the ship in the skiff and 
proceeded towards a promising-looking 
beach for a picnic 

The trouble began in the boat. Hill 
and Davis were at the oars, Stevenson 
sat in the stern and did a certain 
amount of steering, while I crouched in 
the bows with some idea of keeping a 
look-out from time to time. 

Suddenly there was a sharp crack 
and something whistled past my ear. 
I opened my eyes and saw Stevenson 
reloading a rook-rifle 

“That nearly bagged the Pilot,” 
Davis said encouragingly. ‘Now try 
one at Hill.” 

“Go easy, General,” I said nervously 
“I don’t much mind your hitting my 
cap; it’s my head I’m anxious about 


XN 
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Stevenson laughed. ‘Sorry, Pilot,” 
he said. ‘Was I near yout” 

“All right,” I “It’s only a 
flesh-wound.” 

“T was shooting at those cormor 
ants,” Stevenson explained, pointing 
at a couple of dabchicks which were 
swimming along about fifty yards away 

He altered course so as to get us 
clear of his range and opened fire again 
He fired half-a-dozen rounds, but was 
completely ignored by the dabchicks. 
Then we interfered; we took Steven- 
son's rifle away from him and told him 
that until he had practised on shore 
he must give up all idea of shooting 
over us. Meanwhile, we said, he might 
take Hill's oar, 

He was annoyed. ‘You blighters 
talk as if I'd never fired a rifle in my 
life,” he said, “I've been through a 
musketry course,” 

“The next thing you'll go through 
will be the Pilot's head,” Davis prophe- 
sied, 

“It’s all very well to grin, Steven- 
son,” said Hill, \ dead navigator is 
not an easy thing to hide.” 


said 








WERS LUNOHING WITH TIER AUBURN GENTLEMAN.” 


“We should have to bury him on 
the beach,” said Stevenson. 

“Yes,” Davis agreed, “and 
he'd died of eating too many hard 
boiled eyes “sj 

“But suppose someone wanted to 


awear 


see the body?” asked Stevenson 
ghoulishly 


“Burst,” Hill contributed, “ Burst 
with such force that no trace of it 
could be found.” 

* Not so much as would cover a six- 
pence,” Davis corroborated. 
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These provisions for my future were 


interrupted by the skiff’s grounding on 
the beach with a violent jerk. Davis 
and Stevenson shot off the thwarts and 
fell on their backs. Davis took this 
mishap calmly, but Stevenson gave his 
opinion of Hill's steering without re 
straint. 

“The tongue is mightier than the 
rifle,” said Hill as he disembarked into 
aix inches of water. 

We had no difficulty in finding a 
secluded spot, where we boiled our 
kettle and ate an enormous tea. 
tea, Stevenson went down to the skiff 





After | 
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for his rifle, while we selected a target 
for him to shoot at, Having decided 
on a suitable boulder, we lay down by 
it and waited for Stevenson. Presently 
we heard him shouting. We turned our 
eyes seaward and saw the skiff afloat 
and Stevenson standing by it with the 
water up to his knees. He was shouting 
to us and waving his arms. 

“What's up with the Soldier?” Hill 
wondered, 

“Perhaps his spurs are 
something,” [ suggested, 


caught in 


“What a din he’s making,” said 
Davis. 
‘ What’s the tide doing ?”’ asked Hill, 


I said, 
He won't be able 
when it’s over his mouth,” 

Lots of soldiers are lost like that,’ 
said Davis, “Their spurs get caught 
in something, up comes the tide or a 
motor-bus, and there you are.” 

“Let’s go and see what 
wants,” I suggested, 

We went down towards the skiff and 
found that it was adrift and that Stev- 
enson’s seamanship was not equal to 
remooring it, 

“We thought 


cenuatee ct 
Rising, 


‘Good, to shout 


Steve 


your 
* Davis told him. 
‘My what?’ 


spurs were 


PUNC H, 


“Spurs,” L explained, 

wear at dances.” 

Stevenson brought the painter on 
shore and we hauled the boat up out 
of reach of the tide. Then we took 
Stevenson and stood him up about fifty 
yards from our boulder, 

“Now, Soldier,” 1 said. 
land, home and beauty.” 

“When you've hit that rock three 
times,’ said Hill, “you can have an- 
other shot at the Pilot,” 

Stevenson took careful aim and fired, 

“T do believe he 's missed it,” said Hill, 

We were all looking at the boulder 
when Stevenson fired, but we saw no 
sign of his bullet’s having taken effect. 

“His thumbs weren't in line with the 
seat of his trousers,” Davis suggested, 

“Seams,” Hill corrected, 

“Seems not,” said Davis, misunder. 
standing him. 

Stevenson had another shot; 
there was no visible result. 

“Go closer up,” I suggested. 

“Yes, then if you miss you can give 
it one with the butt,” said Davis. 

Cursing him, Stevenson strode for- 
ward to within about five yards of the 
boulder and fired again. Then he gave 
a howl, dropped his rifle and clasped 
his le ft shoulder with his Se hand. 
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“What's the 
asked Hill, 
‘ He's shot himself this time,” Tsaid, 
Good shot, Steve!” said Davis en- 
couragingly, 
“What they call a back-fire,” said 
Hill, puffing at his pipe. 
“Hell!” said Stevenson, dancing. 
* Don't be an ass, Soldier, ’ L advised. 
The muddy thing must have 
bounced back off the rock,” said 
Stevenson 
a biff,” 
“T believe he really is hurt,” 
Practically wounded,” 
optimistically, 
“T expect the bullet is embedded in 
him somewhere,” said Hill, 


matter with him?” 


I said, 
said Davis 


“It ought to be cut out,” I said 
firmly. 
“Let's take him on board,” Davis 


suggested, ‘One of the doctors might 
like to have a slash at him.” 

The idea appealed to us, We seized 
Stevenson and carried him to the skiff, 
He struggled so violently that launch- 
ing the boat was no easy matter, and 
we dropped him into the water more 
than once. His language, though mono- 
tonous, was so strong that Hill un- 
dertook to speak to the 
about it. 
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Holiday Thoughts—From 
At Home. 





Here I am, still slaving away; and 
there are you, paddling, prawning, 
promenading or piering. But I don't 
complain of that. You deserve it. You 
have left somebody in charge of the 
office, and your jam-factory, news- 
paper, railway or sweet-shop is still 
functioning busily. You will come back 
all pink and perky after a month and 
send the other fellow off. Your holiday 
is well organised and disturbs nothing 

But just a Thought, | 
deferential, about the | 
holidays of the Great. | 
I do wonder, deferenti- | 
ally, sometimes, that) 
your holiday system is| 
not adopted by the Great | 
Institutions of the State. | 
Hard things are said 
sometimes about the 


English week-end; 1} 
should have thought 


that the English sum- 
mer-end was much more 
vulnerable. Dear old 
Parliament has broken 
up tor thre« months 
the Law Courts for two 
(save for the unfortu- 
nate Vacation Judge). | 
The public sheets have 
been peppered recently 
with the announcement 
that m regard to this or 
that matter ‘a decision 
has been deferred till the 
autumn,’ which means, 
Parliament, No 
vember, and, as to any 
public body or depart- 
ment, October at the 
earliest. Finance, I un 
derstand, likewise. I 
talked once to a man 
who knows about Rais- 
ing Money in the City, 
Floating Issues and so | 
forth. It was in mid-July, and certain 
persons wanted an Issue to be Launched 
or Floated without delay, in order that 
a desirable Public Service of an alleged 
Remunerative and Employment-pro- 
viding Character might be instituted 
in the autumn and brought to maturity 
in the spring. This expert told me that, 
without prejudice to the merits of the 
scheme, it would be hopeless to expect 
to Raise an Issue or Float Money before 
October. For the simple reason that 
the Issue Floaters would not be 
functioning at full pressure before 
then, I have no means of testing the 
truth of this, being unable to Mobilise 
Capital in the City at any time; but I 


as to 


THI™.” 


have no reason to suppose that my 
informant was wrong ; 

It appears, then, that for between 
two and three months every year the 
really Important Organs of the Body 
Politic are practically idle and unpro- 
ductive. This may be a good thing; 
for, although Action is almost univer- 
sally desiderated, some recent examples 
of vigorous Action abroad do not 
commend to us the idea of continuous 
Action at home. But the facts are 
worthy of remark. For two months is 
one-sixth of the whole year, and three 
months is twenty-five per cent.; and 





“So tTaat’s Tre Carnecre Linrary. THEY MUST HAVE A FINE LOT 
OF BOOKS THERE.” 


“ INDEED, AN’ THEY HAD; BUT THEY KEPT ON LENDIN’ THIM AN’ LENDIN’ 


therefore during the last six years the 
Institutions named have lost between 
one year and a year-and-a-half through 
the summer holiday alone. It is a 
solemn thing to think how much useful 
work might have been done in that 
time. You may reply that nobody can 
go on working all the time. Well, can’t 
they? Such insignificant institutions 
as the railways, the newspapers and 
the shipping lines, the Church, the 
milkman, and the electric-light mer- 
chant manage to keep it up at equal 
pressure all the year round, and pro- 
vide, so far as I know, reasonable 
vacations for all their personnel in turn 
I wonder what a Judge, Cabinet Min. 


ister or Issue Floater would say if he 
were told that the railway service to 
Eastbourne had been suspended till 
the autumn or that no more newspapers 
would be published till October. 
Speculations of singular beauty and 
urgency must by now be active in the 
mind of the reader (if any). Does all 
this mean that the first set of Institu. 
tions named are not quite so important 
as they suppose, being so easily done 
without for such long periods? Or is it 
that they have managed to erect and 
keep erect a legend of the Indispensa- 
bility of Individuals which the rail- 
ways, the newspapers 
jand the milkman know 
| to be bilge? Would it or 
| would it not be possible 
|to run Parliament like 
ja railway, always at 
| work, or the Law Courts 
| like a newspaper, always 
distributing justice and 
right, or the City like a 
dairy-farm,alwaysready 
| with refreshing drafts or 
issues? I do not know. 
And, to tell you the 
'truth, [ do not really 


care, It is too hot to- 
night for these grave 
matters. I only raised 


them to annoy, and to 
call attention to the fact 
that here I am, still 
slaving away, while you 


promenading or piering 
All the same, if either of 
us had the energy to 
pursue the thing further 
we should perceive that 
it is fraught with tre- 
|mendous thingummies. 
For so much of our 
national life is built upon 
| the notion 
numbers of us are indis 
pensable; and the awful 
truth is that very few 
of us are. 
hand, if anyone is really indispensable 
to the nation or not easily replaceable, 
it follows that he should never have a 
holiday at all; and I think that all the 
Judges should come back at 
The whole subject has depressed me 
grievously; and I hope that as you 
wade out towards that delicious patch 
of dark blue water you will tread on 
a large crab or militant star-fish. 


A. P. H. 


once, 





Our Helpful Contemporaries. 
picked out with tweezers.”—Daily Paper. 


“Don’t 
tweezer.” 


remove bees’ stings with a 


Evening Paper, same day. 


Bees’ stings are easily seon and can be 
g , 
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Unposted Letters to 
The Times. 
No. I. 


Sir,—-The strangely-clad people 
who are now called “hikers” get 
quite excited when they see a 
genuine old (?) inn sign, probably 
very much over-painted, or not the 
work of an Old Master at all, but 
manufactured by some malignant 
chauffeur who hates the old times. 
I remember in the old days seeing 
a parrot, which had been lost at 
Bristol by a sailor, hopping all 
the way to London from inn 
sign to inn sign. The faithful 
bird had to hop it, having had its 
wings cut. I had the pleasure of 
following the bird in a gig with that 
grand old sportsman and my con- 





| stant friend known as Sir Appian 





Way. That was of course only his 
nickname, his own name was more 
prosaic, but the vulgar crowd named 
him. They said, “’E’s so ‘appy, 
anyway.” We saw the noble bird 
take in its stride three Golden 
Eagles, one Black one, a number of 
Crooked Billets, hundreds of White 
Horses, Roses and Crowns, and Red, 
White, Green 
and Blue Lions 
by the thous- 
ands. We were 
present in Lon- 
don at the re- 
union between 
the bird and 
the sailor, which 
took place at 
/ the “Quill and 
Driver’ in Fleet 
4A Street. They 
moved it some 
years later. It 
was a wonder- 
ful sight. The 
sailor and the bird were pleased to 
see each other. It was 
reported generally that 
the bird said, ‘‘ Here we 
are again.” But I was 
very close at the time 
and can assert that any- 
thing the bird said was 
in some foreign language 
and probably unfit for 
polite ears. 

Speaking of inn signs ; 
in my early manhood 
the “Cauliflower,” in the 
Borough (or wasiton the 
Lambeth Road?), was 
kept by my old boxing 
instructor, Tom Cringle. 
His house was known to 
the sporting public as 





“My CHEST ROSE. 


“Tom Cringle’s Lug.” He was a man of 
immense strength, his biceps measur- 
ing something very large, and his chest 
measurement being gigantic, I myself 
at this time, owing largely to the use 
of Indian clubs in the “‘ Cauliflower” 





“FOLLOWING THE BIRD IN A GIG.” 


gymnasium, had a chest so large that 
the frills for my full-dress shirts had to 
be procured for me by my hosier of a 
firm of lace-curtain manufacturers in 
Nottingham. When I was excited at 
a stage play or the opera and my 
chest rose and fell, the breeze I pro- 
duced was so great that the pro- 
grammes were blown out of the hands 
of persons within ten feet of me. And 
once a large bouquet intended for the 
prima donna was blown from the front 
of the box into the ophicleide. I 
immediately wrapped the curtains 
of the box round me because I did 
not want to see a beautiful pair of 
mother-o’-pearl opera-glasses belong- 
ing to a lady in the box follow the 
bouquet. But men to-day do not get 
so excited over the opera as they did 





‘A SALMON BIT HIM.” 


in my time, or perhaps it takes them 
differently, 


There was an inn in Somerset | 


called the “Rising Sun.” The sign 
was a large sun with rays all round 
it painted red, The landlord, having 
occasion to have it repainted, en- 
gaged an artist who resided at some 
distance to do the work in his own 
atelier and return the finished work 
by nightfall. The artist was a 
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careless fellow and did not keep | 


to his bargain, The landlord, a man 
called Peek, being afraid that travel- 
lers, seeing no sign-board, might 


pass his house, himself enacted the | 


part of the sun by leaning his face, 


which was fringed with a good crop | 


of whiskers, out of a top window, 
looking through the sign frame. 

It was the night that the Thames 
was frozen over from Teddington to 
Wapping, and William Footy (the 
elder) played Hamlet, close by West- 
minster Bridge, using a hole in the 
ice for the grave. But when the 
First Grave-Digger, played by 
Charlie Chancer, who had played 


every part in Shakespeare from | 
Anthony to little Eva, reached for | 


the skull, a salmon bit him. 
However, Peek did not lose by his 


- 


= | 












“ Ristine Sux.” 


vigil in playing understudy for his sign. 
board. A good average of travellers 
called that night, got 
what refreshments they 
required, and on 
their way without see- 
ing anything amiss. 


of his promise and ro- 
turned the signboard. 
But the story got about 
and attracted a great 
many visitors to the 
house, and the artist and 
the boniface often had 
a hearty laugh over the 
contretemps. 
I am, with respect, 
Yours always, 
THe Very Ovp Un. 


The next day the | 
artist bethought himself 
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At the Pictures. 





Cyrano bE HoLLywoop. 

WHEN I saw the American farce, She 
Loves Me Not, on the stage I thought 
it amusing and ingenious and was sur- 
prised that it had to be taken off so 
quickly. But at the film version I found 
myself yawning heartily. The reason 
for this was the frequent interruptions 
of the story in order that Bryne Crospy 
might croon. To begin with, even if he 
had uttered no melodious sound, Brye 
Crossy was a bad choice for the part 





IHD. 


CAMOUFLAGE FOR A CHORUS-GIRL; 
OR, THE NEW COLLEGE.-TIE. 

( urly Flagg 

Paul Lawton . 


Miriam Hopkins. 
Bryce Crossy. 


of a slim and youthful Princeton under- 
graduate; but we could have pardoned 
his thick-set maturity if only he had 
kept silent. Instead, the picture auto- 
matically went (to employ an old joke) 
from bad to verse, and our interest 
steadily decreased: the interest, that 
is, of those who began by wanting to 
know how the cabaret-girl from Philly 
(where surely there ought not to be 
any) was going to get out of the muddle 
she was in. On the other hand, those 
to whom crooning is more than plot 
must have had a glorious time. 


The true Scunozzie addict, I take 
it, goes to films that have Jimmie Dur- 
ANTE in them, in order to gloat over 
his huge nose. But if I became one of 
his fans it would be far more on account 
of that triumphantly snapping eye 
which he flashes at us with a sideways 
thrust of the head. Noses can become 
tedious, and I rather fancy that this 
one is on its way in that direction; but 


no one can deny that its owner is at 
the moment making the most of what 
Nature so oddly and lavishly provided. 
He is following his flag. This organ 
gives the name to his latest film, in 
which he is by no means the most im- 
portant character—The Great Schnozzle 
—and in America you cannot escape 
from it, even though far from cinemas, 
for representations in coloured card- 
board and plaster-of-Parisareemployed 
to advertise and prove the value of a 
score of commodities. 

But Scunozzix is as a matter of 
fact greater than his nose. I have 
spoken of his swift challenging eye. 
He has also a voice all his own and a 
voice-production all his own, and 
either he himself or the authors of his 
films are careful that he has plenty of 
things to say. Some of his phrases have 
entered the language: “Am I morti- 
fied?” for instance, and “I’m all 
boined up,” to say nothing of the 
candour with which he draws atten- 
tion to his “ poisonality’’; and in the 
new film, where he has, as a crooked 
prize-fight manager, to become more 
than usually explosive and voluble, 
some of his phrases are terrific, whether 
in the heights or depths, the two ex- 
tremes between which he moves like 





THE MAN BEHIND THE NOSE. 
Knobby Walsh . . Jommre Doranre. 
a shuttle. “It’s a neclipse!”’ he cries 
at one moment and the next he is on 
de top of de woild. Although over 
here he is not exactly, as in America, 
a national hero, the faithful are a 
powerful band, and you never heard 
such laughter as in the Leicester Square 
Theatre when he makes his final entry 
and it is discovered not only that since 


we saw him last, ruined and fleeing 
from the rogues he has swindled, he is 
rich and splendid, but that he has 
married the girl over whom the two 
champs had quarrelled and the pre- 
posterous couple have been blessed by 
a first-born the very image of its father, 
That this infant should also have the 
nose is the crowning jest. But isn’t it 
a prospect to make the brain reel— 
ScHNOZZLES in perpetuity ’ 


In the same programme I found a 
very-well-acted story in which I fancy 
OweEN Narzs played the principal part 





IMD 
AN “I CAN EXPLAIN” AFFAIR. 


Victor Gresham . Pauw Lukas. 


Jean Sinclair . Patricia ELLIs. 


when it was on the stage. What it was 
then called I forget, but on the screen 
it is Affairs of a Gentleman. It is the 
tragedy of a popular novelist who 
cannot build a best-seller except on 
the ruins of a love-affair, and who in 
course of time, as his masterpieces 
multiply, finds himself in such trouble 
with his material that he decides to 
commit suicide. The narration is skil- 
ful and unexpected, for we first see the 
dead man at his desk and then are 
shown the stages by which his fate was 
worked out. When I say that Pau. 
Lukas plays the leading part it should 
be enough to induce readers to see it, 
for the cinema has no actor more 
sympathetic. E. V. L. 








Bank Holiday, 2034. 


PERHAPS in no other department of 
life did the Bureaucrat Government 
exert so beneficial an influence as in 
their transformation of the Bank 
Holiday from an orgy of uncontrolled 
vulgarity into an almost holy festival. 
So far as Hampstead Heath was con- 
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cerned, however, the good work of the 
Government could not have been 
blessed so fully if it had not been for 
the loyal co-operation of the Bureau- 
crat L.C.C., who prepared an entirely 
new set of regulations for the heath 
and took control of the side-shows, 
staffing them with council employees 
of ripe age and long experience. 

All the side-shows were of course 
absolutely free, although a system of 
rationing was introduced to prevent 
congestion. The names of all the 
citizens of London and suburbs were 
put into a large hat, and tickets repre- 
senting a specified time-allowance on 
one of the side-shows were put into 
another large hat. In order that there 
should be no waste, the time-allowance 
tickets also bore the period of the day 
at which they were available. For 
instance, one ticket would bear the 
legend: ‘This entitles holder to half- 
an-hour on the Wibbley-Wob, starting 
at 14.15 precisely. Not transferable.” 
Or, “Holder is entitled to be told his 
fortune by the Gipsy Queen at 17.12. 
Not transferable.” 

Exactly why the tickets should be 
“not transferable” was not disclosed. 
Probably it was merely force of habit 
on the part of the L.C.C. The fact that 
the tickets were not transferable would 
have been less criticised if the L.C.C. 
had made attendance purely voluntary. 
But the word “voluntary” is perhaps 
the most hated in the Bureaucrat 
vocabulary, and so each holder of a 
ticket was compelled, on pain of severe 
penalties, to make use of it. Elderly 
ladies, having drawn a ticket for half- 
an-hour’s jollity on the Wibbley-Wob, 
were perhaps the chief sufferers; but 
fortunately the Bureaucrat Ambulance 
Service was in attendance and there 
were few fatalities. Owing to a clerical 
error a man named Jones received 
eighteen tickets for the electric round- 
about, each ticket entitling him to 
half-an-hour’s fun. He expostulated 
with all the officials he could find, but 
none would take the responsibility of 
giving him permission to surrender any 
of the tickets. He was removed to 
an asylum without fuss after enjoying 
only nine half-hours, and a kindly mag- 
istrate, in view of his condition, sen- 
tenced him to a mere five years in the 
second division for his failure to use 
the remainder. 

It could not be expected that an 
experiment on such a scale could be 
carried through without inconvenience 
to a few citizens, and the case of the 
man who was obliged to arrive on the 


| heath at 5.45 to have his fortune told, 


and to stay there until 23.15 to have 
his fortune told again is hardly worth 
mentioning. Nor is the case of the boy 
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with St. Vitus’s Dance who was obliged 
to spend fifteen minutes at the rifle- 
range. Indeed in this latter case the 
boy was perhaps less to be pitied than 
the thirty-one citizens who were 
standing too near. 

Ignoring these trifles, however, there 
can be little doubt that the bureau- 
cratised Hampstead Heath was a much 
neater affair than the old one. Lest the 
weather should be wet, the turf had 
been removed and replaced by asphalt. 
Instead of straggling all over the place 
the side-shows were neatly arranged 
in one big circle, and all were painted 
pale-blue, with dark-green attendants. 
Everybody was provided with a tin- 
whistle, a small trumpet and a jew’s- 
harp, but in the interests of harmony 








these were only to be blown at certain 
fixed times. It was a magnificent sight 
to see the revellersstanding at attention 
on the stroke of 18.30, playing “The 
Red Flag” on tin whistles, led by the 
Municipal Chief Reveller. 

Laughter, too, of course was kept 
strictly under control, giggling being 
allowed only in the morning and guf- 
fawing in the afternoon. 

Nobody was allowed to get drunk 
before sundown, but after that it 
became compulsory. 








‘*Sovier Expeprrion LEAVES ror ARCTIC 
Takine West-East Course.” 
Headings in Japanese Paper. 


That ought to make it simple for the | 


man at the helm. 
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“WELL, Goop-BYE, HERMIONE—AND DON’T FORGET THE OLD SCHOOL.” 
“Raruer not. THE DAUGHTERS SHALL ALL COME ALONG IN DUE COURSE.” 








In Modern Mail. 


{“ Foreigners are buying British bullet-proof waistcoats.”—Press. | 





Our little systems have their day; It wasn’t meant to settle him, 
Our industries decline ; 

Take hairpins for wang: 300 they So he assumes this garb of steel, 
Were once @ paying line. And doubtless I or you 

In his predicament would feel 
Pretty much that way too. 


He has it, all the same. 


But new needs follow on the old, 
To square things up, no doubt; 

Ane weutonms now ere widely sold It would, I think, be stiff and hot, 
For keeping bullets out. And, though the manly breast 

Might prove a stubborn target, what 
About the manly rest ? 


We build them in this favoured land; 
We mark them British-made; 

But not to meet a home demand; pel : and : 
nb scuaagly « : Though clad in triple mail his heart ‘ 
rheirs is an export trade. 

If the unseeing bolt 

Should land in some unarmoured part, 

T’would cause, at least, a jolt. 


They go to manly breasts o’ersea 
Where party feelings run 
So high that, when they disagree, 
‘ to : - But that I leave to those for whom 
They do it with a gun. fae 
Time soon may bring a change; 
Nor do I ask too long a boom 
E’en for an export range. 


Where, though a patriot to the soul, 
The pale civilian jibs 
At getting, when he takes a stroll, : " 
| iS telieh tiki oie Rather I send all fr iendly Powers 
| A message of goodwill, 
And if, by fate’s untoward whim Reflecting that this Isle of ours 


Or man’s erratic aim, Has points about it still. Dum-DumM. 
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Itaty. “NOW NONE OF YOUR SNIFFING ROUND HERE, MIND!” 
Germany. “MY DEAR FELLOW, NOTHING WAS FURTHER FROM MY INTENTION.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Thursday, July 26th.To-day Mem 
bers of Commons listened with indig 


| nation to Sir Jon Simon's description 


of how Dr. Dotiurvas, that moderate 
statesman and selflesa patriot, had 
been brutally wounded by band of 
Navi asaassina and left to bleed to 
death in his own Chancery without 
comfort of privat or cdoeteor Sir JON 
had received official version of Wed 
nesday's tragic eventa and was able to 
atate that the murderers were known 
and in custody, He added that British 
attitude towards Austrian integrity 
remained unchanged 

House, refreshed by Headmaater 
BALDWIN'S announcement that sum 
mer holidaya would last until Oetober 
SOth, discussed various Seottish matters 
of domestic interest 

Friday, July 2ith,-Mr. RuNCIMAN's 
review of trade situation was comfort 
ing as regards exporta and imports 
generally, both of which show distinet 


increase over last year. Certain in 


| dustrices, such aa woollen exports, have 


| depressions in our 


i Oppo ition Vote of Censure 


| Censure 


notably improved; bat cotton and 
South Walesa coal remain 
trade 
graph, Only improvement 
in world trade, he said, could 
drastically reduce 
ployment figures, and as yet 
there wereno signs of marked 
improvement, although this 
country's share had defi 
nitely imereased 
Monday, July 30th 


tunem 


(defeated by 14-00) on 

A..F, expansion was 
atrangely uninapired affair 
\a Mr. Cournenin. remarked 
he had never seen Vote of 
brought againat 
Government on question of 
grave importance with #0 
little evidence of indignation 
or convietion 

In absence of White Paper 
on subject, Mr. Batowrn 
opened debate, He began by 
reminding House thatduring 
last cleven years we had 
been unilateral 
disarmament in region where 


practiaing 


it was most dangerous to do 

wo, and that when 52 “quad 

ron programme had been 

laid down in 1923, P.M. of the day had 
said it was only firat step towards 
rectifying weakness which had become 
intolerable, Since then, in hope that 
our example might have salutary effect 
in Kurope, we had delayed even that 
modest programme ; but time had now 
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WEATHER FORECAST. 
I NATIONAL, 
General Outlook more favourable,” 
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WEATHER FORECAST, 
Il. NT RENATIONAL, 


“Stormy and Uneoertain.” 
Mn, BaLnowin, 


come when, unless means were pro 
vided with which to support our obliga 
tions, our contributions to collective 
soourity would be valueless, Other 
Powers were cither increasing or re- 
equipping their already large air forces, 
and a general trend was noticeable 
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towards re garding « aire raft as primary 
arm, Aeroplanes had erased old fron- 
tiera; ours no longer lay at chalk oliffa 
of Dover, but at the Rhine. 

Opposition attack waa led by Mr. 
ArrLen, who suspected that increases 
had their roota in conversationa with 
some other Powers, and wrangled for 
a little with Sir Hanwwar SamMuEt, as 
to whether Liberal Miniatera before 
the War had secretly implicated thia 
country, Sir Hexnewr followed, and 
found increases quite unjustified by 
Kurepean position, 

Mr. CHURCHILL won general approval 
by stating facta of German re-arma- 
ment and pointing out that, unless we 
kept pace with Germany, only alterna. 
tive would be formal alliance with 
France, which meant end of indepen 
dence. Debate was wound up by Sir 
Joun Simon, who declared that our 
unilateral diaarmament had not assisted 
disarmament at Geneva 





[“Ah, Steward! do you discern the 
holiday sprritereeping willy-nilly through 
the rugged maska of our legislatora? 
They are torn between contemplation of 
national seewrity on the one hand and on 
the other of paddling in kindly 
seas, of prera laden with de 
licioua automatic machines, 
of rivera bulging with salmon, 
of moore ao dark with 
i we 1g 

“Quite, Sir, I have observed 
more than one little amile 
breaking through 

“What does the Legislature 
look like wnder duat-aheeta, 
Steward / 

“Very much the same, Sir,’ 


for me that I can put across 
by way of valediction?” 


reading-liat, Sir?” 

“Well , for Mr. Kirk 
wood, ‘Hngliah Pronuncia 
_ Without Tears’; for Mr 

lsaac Foot, ‘Cornwall W ith 
oul Beera’; for Mr, Anthony 
Kden, ‘ Rurope for the Holi 
days’; for Mr. Baldwin, 
Aix After the Season’; for 
Sir Herbert Samuel, ‘ Rxeur 
sions Round Weatmimater’; 
for Mr. Maxton,‘ A Windmill 
‘at Work’: for Mr, Churchill, 
‘Indian Autumn of a Die- 
Hard’ 1 could go on like 
that indefinitely, Steward, so perhapa I'd 
better atop. My own holiday task ia to 
be the writing of a work of ag ge prone 
‘ Murder in the Preaa Gallery, roms 
you shall figure he rowally “hal we join 
in wishing all below a truly ultra-molet 
Receaa ? *| 








“ Have you any bright ideaa | 


‘What abow a holiday | 
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My Mother and the Publican. 


Tue story of my mother and the 
publican and the five-pound car is 
very moving and one with such a uni- 
versal appeal that I feel constrained 
to relate it. 

It will go straight to the heart of all 
those brave bright people who ride 
about England trying to keep up 
appearances with every drop of petrol 
wrung from an overdraft. It will 
appeal to all addicted to beer because 
the publican plays a splendid part in 
it. Finally it will touch teetotalers 
because my little car has drawn to- 
gether hitherto antagonistic forces. My 
mother, who signed the pledge in 1890 
and has never faltered, now recognises 
and even admires the publican. | 

A year ago I bought a car for five 
pounds, and, though it would be 
foolish to pretend that I liked it in the 
beginning, it pounded its way un- 
swervingly round the countryside and 
took me uptotown. It was not in my 
class socially. It was apparent when 
I drove it in evening dress and syn- 
thetic pearls that a lady had fallen 
upon evil times, and I had much sym- 








pathy extended to me. In the day- 
light, when its splitting joints and 
falling nuts and leaking pipes and 
flaking paint were visible, I drove it 
more half-heartedly still and left it 
down side-streets before I met friends. 

That was in the beginning; but when 
I grew fond of it all false pride and 
shame departed and I came to feel 
that a certain distinction accrued from 
anything so original and mellow. Like 
old port, it was the product of a far-off 
vintage-year and its body was unique. 
It grew older and more dear to me, and 
just when I felt it to be absolutely 
indispensable a financial crisis arose 
so appalling that I was faced with the 
prospect of selling it. 

It was then the publican approached 
me. I garaged at his inn down the lane, 
and he, good man, knew the story of 
me and my car, my poverty and my 
pride. Many a chilly morning he had 
cranked it to the verge of apoplexy. 
Many a hot afternoon he had met me 
with a bucket of water and put out the 
flames. 
and despair, he had treated me with 
respect. 

“Mr. Bascombe,” I said. “‘I am about 
tosell my car. I cannotafford even this.’ 


Always, through dirt, danger 


Then, with the utmost delicacy and 
a benevolent look on his rotund face, 
he made his suggestion. 

“Give you two-pound-ten,” he said, 

“and we’ll share it, and no charge for 
garage.” 
' The crisis was temporarily averted. 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
were mine; Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays were the publican’s. It 
worked well except on Sundays, and 
on that day my teetotal mother, very 
fittingly, comes into the picture, for 
she wanted to be driven to church and 
at the same time the publican wanted 
to call on his clients with orders. 

“What orders?” asked my mother 
in anything but Christian tones. 

“Beer,” [ replied gloomily. No need 
to mention other intoxicants, and on 
a Sunday morning. The situation was 
getting out of hand. An irresistible 
force (the publican) had met an 
immovable object (my mother); for 
where moral considerations are con- 
cerned my mother is adamant. I saw 
no way out of the impasse till my eyes 
lighted on my treasure. 

It is not like any other car. There | 
is something soothing and conciliatory | 
about its very dilapidation. Its radi- 
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Tue Dicrator or Tosh FINDs A 
STORM TROOPS. 


DIFFICULTY IN DECIDING ON A SUITABLE 
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“Mummy, I can swim; ves, I CAN—ALL BUT THE LEGS.” 














ator suggests patience and its back- 
axle, courage.. It seemed to whisper, 
‘Wait! We have been in worse holes 
than this without a puncture.” I 
therefore made my suggestion. 

On the following Sunday morning 
a very remarkable sight was seen at 
the inn down the lane. 

The publican, attired in checks, his 
bottles in the dickey, sat at the wheel. 
and beside him sat my mother, Prayer- 
Book in hand. Behind them I sat 


| among the bottles and listened to them 
| chatting on strictly non-controversial 


subjects. They became most friendly, 
and after he had dropped us at church 
the publican proceeded on his business. 

As his checks receded into the land- 


scape my mother murmured, “A nice 


man.” She will have him at church 
soon. 
Thus we are all satisfied. I have 


two-pounds-ten and half my car; the 


| publican has half my car and a new 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


friend; my mother has a fresh field of 
labour and all her principles; and 


| Sunday is half-and-half. 








Elegiac. 





Tue last item on the programme was 


| Gray’s Elegy, recited by the Vicar’s 


daughter. 

“That elegy thing is supposed to be 
wonderful, isn’t it?’’ Pamela asked as 
we strolled home. 


“Certainly,” I replied; “one of the 
finest things in the language.” 

“The curfew tolled.” 

“Yes, and the lowing herd wound 
slowly o’er the lea; and the ploughman 
homeward plodded his weary way ; and 


a moping owl complained to the moon of 


those wandering by her secret bower.” 

‘“ Hooting, I suppose,” Pamela said. 
‘How could the bower be secret if the 
owl kept hooting from it? I expect it 
was a screech-owl too.” 

“You have no soul,” I said severely. 

Pamela said, Very likely, but she had 
been brought up in the country. 

‘And that curfew,” she continued. 
“That means eight o’clock in the 
evening, doesn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, the light was fading,” I said. 
“Parting day! And the moon was 
shining. It was to the moon that the 
owl complained.” 

“Tt must have been summer. The 
poet Gray wouldn’t have been sitting 
in the churchyard, very likely on a cold 
tombstone, if it hadn’t been.” 

I conceded summer. Pamela said 
she never could remember off-hand 
whether summer-time made it better 
or worse, but it couldn’t much matter 
because the poet Gray must have been 
sitting on the tombstone long before 
summer-time was invented. 

“The beginning of June or the end 
of July,” I said after reflection. 
“Then what about the ploughman ?” 





I gaped. There seemed to be a hiatus 
or ellipsis or something of that sort 
somewhere. 


“Don’t sham stupid,” said Pamela | 


impatiently. 


“You said yourself the | 


ploughman was homeward plodding his | 


weary way.” 
“Well?” 
“ Ploughing is finished in March.” 
“Peace, woman!” I said. 


think.” 
“Think away,” said Pamela brightly. 
“The ploughman,” I suggested 


after more reflection, ‘might have been 
doing something else after ploughing 
was over. Ploughmen don’t do nothing 
all the summer. He may have been 
haymaking.” 

Then why doesn’t it say haymaker ? 
And how about those cows?” 

“The lowing herd?” 

*Yes—cows.” 

“They might have been oxen,” I 
objected facetiously. 

“Or elephants,” said Pamela sar- 
castically. “No, take it from me they 
were cows; and they were winding over 
the lea because they were being driven 
home to be milked. That’s why they 
were lowing. Eight o’clock! The poor 
dears ought to have been milked hours 
before. I hate cruelty.” 

“Pamela,” I said, “you have no 
soul. Poetry——” 

‘“T was brought up in the country,” 
said Pamela. 


“Let me | 
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Simple Story. 





The Rescue. 


NE day when the Ear! 
and Countess of 
Welsh were walk- 
ing along by the 
sea at Margate 
they happened 
to see a girl 
drowning. So 
the Earl of Welsh 
took off his boots 
and socks and rolled 
; up his trousers and 

‘ waded into the sea and 
saved her, as nobody else seemed to 
want to. And as he dragged her to 
land he saw three vaccination-marks 
on her arm the shape of Prince of 
Wales’s feathers. And he said to the 
Countess of Welsh well that is very 
funny, all our children were vaccin- 
ated like that because it was a rooster 
of my ancestor’s which made the first 
Prince of Wales think of having 
feathers for his coat-of-arms, and no- 
body else has the right to do that, I 
suppose you don’t remember missing 
a child at any time, do you? We have 
had so many of them that I have 
rather lost count. 

And the Countess of Welsh said well 
one of them stolen by gipsies 
about twenty years ago, I didn’t say 
anything to you about it at the time 
because it was when you were trying 
to divorce me and marry a barmaid, 
and I thought it might go against me 
with the judge if he knew I was care- 
less about the children 

And the Earl of Welsh said well I 
suppose most of us make mistakes 
when we are young and I am very glad 
now that the judge took your side, 
because no man could have had a 
better wife than you have been to me, 
you have lost most of your looks now 
and shingling doesn’t suit you, but I 
don’t bother about that as much as I 
used to, with wives it is more the inside 
than the outside that matters when 
they are getting on. 







was 


Well the Countess of Welsh was 
pleased at him saying she had been a 
good wife to him, because she knew 
she had, and when he had gambled 
away all his money she had set up a 
milliner’s shop in Brixton, as she was 
clever at making toques, and set the 
example of wearing them herself, 
which people there followed as she was 
a Countess so they thought she must 

| know what was being worn. And when 
the Earl of Welsh came out of prison 
for forging a cheque there was a nice 


N 


‘ 


house for him to go to at Brixton, and 
he turned over a new leaf and took to 
making jig-saw puzzles with a fret- 
saw. because there was no harm in 
him really he was only weak, and would 
never have forged the cheque if he had 
been sober when he did it. But the 
uncle whose cheque he had forged for- 
gave him for it and bought him a house 
at Margate and said he would allow 
him enough to live on as long as he did 
nothing more to bring disgrace on the 
family name which he was particular 
about, as he was a clergyman and had 
made plenty of money himself quite 
honestly, besides what he earned by 
being a clergyman, by having it left to 
him by rich old ladies he had paid 
attention to in his congregation. And 
when he died he left his money to the 
Countess of Welsh, as he wasn’t quite 
certain that the Earl would spend it 
wisely, but he wanted him to have the 
benefit of it. So they were quite com- 
fortable again and were looked up to 
in Margate because of their titles, 
and their children all turned out well 
except one daughter who grew up a 
kleptomaniac. 


Well it did seem a funny thing that 
the Earl of Welsh should have saved 
his own daughter from drowning like 
that, and he never would have known 
that she was his daughter if he hadn't 
happened to see her in her bathing- 
dress because of the vaccination-marks 
which she had been rather ashamed of, 
as she hadn’t known what they meant 
and had always worn long sleeves so 
as to hide them. And she had no idea 
that she was the daughter of an Ear! 
but thought her name was Mary Lee 
instead of Lady Geranium Welsh which 
it was really, and she had _ been 
brought up respectably by the gipsies, 
but when she grew up she said she 
didn’t want to go about in caravans 
any more and would like to be a 
housemaid 

And the gipsy who pretended to be 
her mother said oh very well and she 
got her a place with a lion-tamer’s wife 
who was quite respectable and good at 
embroidery, which she sold to go on 
ladies’ nightgowns so as to make extra 
money to pay for having her daughter 
brought up as a manicurist. And 
Mary Lee, as she was called, liked the 
place but didn’t care about cleaning 
out the lions’ cages because they 
roared at her while she was doing it, 
so she answered an advertisement for 
a housemaid at Margate, and as she 
was young and strong and her refer- 
ences were all right, because the lion- 
tamer who was clever at copying other 
people’s writing made them up for her, 
she got the place 
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Well her new mistress was called 
Mrs. Brooby, and she had plenty of 





money which her husband had made | 


out of buying up slightly-rotten 
stocks of tomatoes and bananas and 


mixing them with pine-apple so as to | 
give them a nice flavour, and he made | 


a most delicious preserve out of it 


which was cheaper than most preserves | 


and popular at school treats. And 
there were two other servants who had 
been with Mrs. Brooby a long time, 


because she knew how to treat servants | 


as she had been one herself to begin 
with, though she didn’t want it gener- 
ally known. And the last housemaid 
had left rather suddenly to marry a 
minstrel she had fallen in love with on 
the beach, so Mrs. Brooby made it a 
stipulation that Mary Lee should not 
go to any minstrel entertainments, but 
she didn’t mind the picture-houses, as 
it wouldn’t matter if a housemaid fell 
in love with an actor on the screen 
because he was in Hollywood himself 
and nothing could come of it. So it 
was a comfortable place and every- 
thing went well until Mrs 
Alfred came home from Oxford 
where he had been sent so as to pick 
up the right accent and fell in love 
with Mary Lee. 

Well of course Mrs. Brooby couldn't 
allow that and she gave Mary 
notice, and Mary Lee was so much in 
love with Alfred Brooby that 


son 


she 


Lee | 


Bre by *s } 


thought the best thing she could do | 


was to go and drown herself. But when 
her father the Earl of Welsh rescued 
her from that she was glad of it, be- 
cause Mrs. Brooby couldn’t say that 
she was not good enough for Alfred 
srooby any more. 

And the nice thing about it was that 
the Earl of Welsh and Mrs. Brooby 


made friends, and he told her about his | 


forging a cheque and going to prison 
for it, and she told him about her being 
a housemaid to begin with, and they 
said look what we are now! And the 
Karl of Welsh said I should like Ger- 
anium to marry Alfred as soon as pos. 
sible because somehow I can’t get used 
to a housemaid calling me Daddy, | 
know it is silly but I suppose it has 
something to do with my ancestors 

So Alfred Brooby didn’t go back to 
Oxford, as he had picked up enough 
of the accent by this time, but got 
married and taught it to his wife, 
Lady Geranium Brooby. A.M 


“ Very few persons in the throngs in Picca- 
dilly, including women in evening dresses, 
escaped being soaked to the skin within a 
few seconds, and there was a franic dash for 
any sor of sheler.”—-Daily Paper. 


That’s what comes of not sticking to 
tea. 





| 
| 
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Loch Lagganside. 


Drink hock in the Rhineland, 
Cider in Devon, 
Vouvray in Tours 
And nectar in Heaven; 
Elsewhere, if you wish, you may stay “‘on the 
waggon ” 
So you drink usquebaugh in the inn at Loch 
Laggan; 
For it’s brown as the peat in a Badenoch burn 
And smooth as the milk in a Galloway churn; 
So kick off your brogues and have done with your 
roaming 
And watch the white hills turning red in the 
gloaming. 


The sun’s going down 

At the back of Ben Nevis 
And shadows are lying 

On correi and crevice; 


High up on the forest are ptarmigan crying 

And down in the larches the cushats are sighing; 

On the road is a tinker-lad whistling a reel, 

The burn’s making ever its old puirt-a-beul, 

And there where it runs through Ardverikie 
meadow 

The trees seem to hear it and dance to their shadow. 


Come, swallow your tipple, 
Come in to your bed; 
It’s a long day behind 
But a longer ahead; 
For we go by Glen Shirra the first of the day 
And strike the old Road where it crosses the Spey; 
Corryarrick’s to tackle all smothered in snow 
Before we drop down, by the Tarff and Glen Doe, 
To the Loch and the Abbey where, done with our 
roaming, 
We watch the white hills turning red in the gloaming. 

















“TAKE YER SPECS OFF AN’ ILL LICK YER.” 
“ CoME ON, THEN——LICK US WITH THEM ON.” 
“Cowarp! WANT ME TER CUT ME Fist?” 
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“Jr YOU THINK YOU'RE 
AT ALL.” 


BEING FUNNY, Mr. JONES, you 'RE 
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FUNNIER THAN YOU THINK, BECAUSE YOU ’RE 





Psycho-Analysis Finally 
Explained. 





PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, which is easier to 
understand than to spell, tells us what 
we really think when we think we think 
a thing. Without psycho-analysis we 
should never know that when we think 
a thing the thing we think is not the 
thing we think we think but only the 
thing that makes us think we think the 
thing we think we think. 

It is all a question of the Uncon- 
scious. The Unconscious enables us to 
think we are thinking about the thing 
we think we want to think about, while 
all the time the thing we really want to 
think about is being thought about 
unconsciously by the Unconscious. 

The Unconscious is a survival from 
our barbaric ancestry and has no 
manners. 

As the sort of thing the Unconscious 
thinks about is not the sort of thing we 
care to think we think about, the Un- 
conscious takes care not to let us think 


~ 


it is thinking about what it is thinking 
about. If we are in any danger of 
thinking we are thinking about what 
we are really thinking about, the thing 
we are thinking about is sublimated 
into something we don’t mind thinking 
we are thinking about. 

Actually the Unconscious is divided 
into two parts: the part that thinks the 
thing and the part that prevents our 
thinking we are thinking the thing. 
This preventing of our thinking we are 
thinking the thing we do not care to 
think we are thinking is called Re- 
pression. 

Xepression is due to the Super-Ego, 
which is very genteel. 

There is friction between the Super- 
Ego and the coarse part of the Uncon- 
scious, or the Id. The Id thinks a thing 
which the Super-Ego thinks it ought 
not to think, and the Super-Ego 
represses the thing the Id thinks so 
that we never think we think it. But 
unless the Id thinks we are thinking it 
the Id becomes dissatisfied and causes 
trouble. 





} 
} 
| 
| 
| 









NOT FUNNY 


As, whatever the Id thinks, we can 
only think we are thinking the sort of 
thing the Super-Ego thinks we ought 
to think, we have to make the Id think 
we are thinking we are thinking the 
thing the Id thinks by thinking we are 
thinking something that is something 
like the thing the Id is thinking. If we 
can fool the Id we are all right. If not, 
there is no thinking what we may be 
thinking. 

It comes then to this: the things to 
think we think are the things that the 
Super-Ego thinks are the things to 
think and the Id thinks are the things 
it thinks. 

I think that’s perfectly clear. 








“The Throne Room was crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen. Hon M. Martin, Hon 
Brickdale, Hon Avice and Hon Adam ac- 
companied Hon. J. Leclézio near His Ex- 
cellency the Governor who pinched the in- 
signia of the Commander of the Civil Division 
of the Order of the British Empire.” 

Mauritius Paper. 
Surely the five of them could have 
stopped him ? 
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SHY GAME; 
or, THE TWOPENCE-TAKER WHO WOULDN'T GIVE 
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Bilgesea Week-end. 


(A re-perusal of Mr. J, B. Priesi 
cey’s wonderful “English Journey” 
inepired us to send a representative of 
our own to tour the country during Augual 
and out-Cobbett, if possible, the great 
contemporary Cobbett Unfortunately 
this ia the best our man could do.) 


I nap determined to include in my 
journey a visit to at least one popular 
holiday resort, for posterity might 
well draw false conclusions of twentieth 
century England if | were to fail it in 
regard to that great English institution 
the annual summer holiday, It is as 
typically English as the Continental 
Sunday is typically Continental, It is 
the English working-man’'s one attempt 
to break the fetters of his thraldom 
to mass-production and to escape to 
Arcady, And even though that Arcady 
is composed entirely of frowaty lodg 
ing- houses, indifferent nigger-minstrels 
and dreary rain-swept sands, it is this 
annual attempt to escape, however 
futile it may be, which promises the 
working-man his only hope of salvation 
from his machines, But it 
slender hope 

| chose Bilgesen for my excursion 
It is not the beat of such resorts 
though the guide-book | bought from 
a pimply-faced clerk at a bookstall 
deseribed it as “The Queen of the Kast 
Coust’’-——but neither is it the worst 
And | already have a store of unhappy 
Memories of the place a legacy from 
holidays spent there during my boy 
hood-——so it was perhaps the most 
suitable for my purpose 

| arrived carly at the railway 
station. While I was waiting for my 
train | went into the refreshment-room 
and ordered two ham-sandwichea. The 
firat of these was about three inches 
ajuare and had very little ham in it 
I finished it in | minute 30 seconds 
by my watch—a reliable old timepiece 
which I bought years ago from a 
Bradford jeweller, The second sand 
wich waa larger and contained more 
ham, but there was not so much butter 
in it. It is important that I should get 
these details right. They may not 
interest you, but then I have got to 
think of posterity 

While | was finishing the second 
sandwich the train came in and | 
climbed into a compartment which was 
already overfilled with holiday-makers 

Two things struek me at once about 
my fellow-travellers, They had ob 
viously undertaken this journey to 
enjoy themselves, and equally ob 
viously they were not enjoying them 
selves a bit. There were two or three 
small children in the carriage and they 


ina very 
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kept up a continuous wail until we 
reached  Bilgesea This wailing ia 
irrevocably associated in my mind with 
the English summer holiday. The last 
time I went to Bilgesea | was wailing 
myself, and my clearest memory of 
the place is that there waa never a 
moment at which wailing could not 
be heard, It is a sort of symphony, 
the “signature-tune,” if you hke, of 
English holiday-makers throughout 
the country 

The men in my carriage were all of 
them clean, tidy and depressed, They 
hid themselves behind their newspapers 
while the women did their best to stem 
the flow of wailing, They all seemed 
to be decent, good-natured and extra 
ordinarily ugly people-—a typical eross 
aection, in fact, of the English crowd 
spending its leisure in the English 
fashion 

My first glimpse of Bilgesea showed 
me that l was not to bedisappointed, It 
was even worse than I had hoped, The 
rain poured down in torrents on acre 
upon acre of little red-brick bungalows 
of that particularly hideous type which 
England alone knows how to produce 
Over a dreary urey expanse ol promen- 
ade glistening in the rain | could see 
a slab of muddy ooze left by the tide 
This, then, was Bilgesea beach, the 
magnet powerful enough to draw all 
these dingy people from their dingy 
houses and send them scurrying into 
this dreary littl: town 


The hotel | had chosen received me 
with a complete lack of enthusiasm 
| was, after all, just another visitor 
The hall-porter moved wearily across 
the floor to take my luggage and the 
flaxen-haired young lady at the desk 
pushed the register towarda me with 
a barely-atifled yawn That 
absolutely all that happened 

The very coolness of my reception, 
however, would be enough to provide 
me with material for a completely 
exhaustive analysis of twentieth 
century England, If that hotel had 
flourished in the eighteenth century 
and it ia difficult to imagine it flour 
ishing in any century but our own—a 
distinguished visitor would have been 
greeted by the landlord himself, smiling 
and bowing There would have been 
stir and bustle and the shouting of 
orders. The visitor would at least have 
known that his distinction was recog 
nised. But the old manners have long 
ago disappeared. All men have now 
become brothers, and in so becoming 
they have lost nearly everything which 
makes brotherhood worth having 


Wits 


England in the poorer tor the change 
and so too are the distinguished viaitors 
but for once I have no time to develop 
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my theme aa fully as I should like, | 
muat hurry on and leave the reat to 
your imagination 


Over a lukewarm and badly-cooked 
mutton hash in the faded dining-room 
of the hotel T asked my waiter what 
attractions Bilgesea had to offer for 
the entertainment of visitors, He was 
elderly and depressed, and told me that 
he had lived all hia life in’ Bilgesea 
It seomed to me that he had never 
got over his firat surprise on discover 
ing that there were people in England 
who were prepared to come to Bilge 
aoa Of their own free will, From him 
1 learnt that there waa a troupe of 
nigger-minstrels but that they were not 
performing that night, and that there 
was a local theatre which was not 
opening until the following week, | 
could choose between a deck-chair on 
the beach and an evening on Bilgesca 
pier, As it waa still pouring with rain 
1 chose the pier as being the lesser ot 
two very evil prospects, and went out, 
though | would very much rather have 
gone to bed 

There are two main attractions which 
are flung open to the reveller after he 
has paid his penny admission to Bily 
Om per the refreshment-room inside 
and the penny-in-the-slot machines 
outside the atrocious mosque-like build 
ing which adorna its seaward end, It: 
perhaps the supreme proof of man’s 
mastery over the elements that he 
should be able with impunity to thrust 
out into the ocean such impudent litth 
structures, [see in them a symbol 
(Come, come, let's get on with the 
atory,) 


I chose the refreshment.room for my 
firat incursion into Bilgesea night-lit 
not because it looked attractive but 
because it waa at least lesa unattrac 
than the wet darkness outside 
1 ordered a cup of coffee, which as | 
drank it L thought waa more un 
pleasant than anything elae 1 should 
ever have to taste in all my life | 
followed it up, however, with a six 
penny cigar and found I had 
quite wrong about the coffee, My 
neighbours were a very tall thin man 
and a very short fat man, and they 
were arguing very earnestly about 
the respective merita of toasted cheese 
and sardines as a cause of indigestion 
Except for the fact that they were both 
unbelievably ugly, they bore no reaem 
blance to the average visitor to Bilge 
sea, They were, in fact, very nearly 
human, and I ought to have have found 
out more about them, but | didn't 

Driven out of the refreshment.room 
hy the 


tive 


been 


amoke of my own cigar, I 


approached Bilgesea’s second line of 
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| defence againat boredom, | should not 


personally have helieved it possible lor 
these defences to hold the enemy at 
bay even fora moment. But | waa, it 
acomed, in the minority, for I found a 
little erowd of poople standing round a 
penny-in-the-salot machine which repre 
sented a football-match 
looking youths were madly twirling at 
knobs which caused the littl mechanical 
figures under the glass to turn and kick 
ina frenzy of mechanical endeavour 
This, | thought, waa the final folly of 


‘Two anmmic 


| Our mechanised age Football asa game 


for the average man died during the last 
contury. It has long ago been turned 


Pl 


Miyrier 
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im WOULD ht MOCK IF BHM BAW Yl In 


it 8 HENS 


into A spectacle played by hired per. 
And 
now the very players themaelves have 
heen replaced by mechanical figures 
Soon perhaps the spectators too will be 
mechanised, and then the whole mad 
mechanical contrivance of English foot. 
ball can be left to itaell te run iteelf te 
deatruction 


formers on mass-production lines 


1 wearied suddenly of it all and 
walked out into the clean cold rain of 
the night outside Here at least waa 
reality, | felt as though I had left 
behind me some evil and evanescent 
nightmare conjured up by the warped 
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HATHING- COMTUME,” 


The rain 
and the cold willaurvive our generation, 
aa will the murk and the dreary English 
I have very littl hope for any 


thing else H.W.M 
Hureah Words for the Magnates, 


Did you think Mr was a business 
man’? No, | imagined him to be a man of 
ordinary commen aense " 


Law Report in Daily Paper. 


fertility of the human mind, 


akie 4 


A youth threw a parcel eortaining a 


brick through the window of Number ti 
When charged in a police court 
the youth said he intended the briek for 


Number 10 indian Paper 
‘That of course would excuse him. 
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THE UTTERLY 
Taxi-Driver PLEASE, YOU 


WORTHYS—yrs 7” 


“ Misti R, WRITE DOWN LITTLI 


Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Six Authors in Search of Commissions. 

Apart from territories where conscription prevails, it is 
not usual to find an author turned soldier. CaLpEKon, 
who tried the metamorphosis himself, maintained that 
sword and pen were “at the best alternative weapons, 
jealously incompatible”; but Mr. C. P. Hawkes has 
produced half-a-dozen Authors-at-Arms (MACMILLAN, 7/6) 
from these islands alone. He starts off with STEELE, who 
owed an ensigncy to a singularly bad poem on the death of 
Wittiam’s Mary; and Gippon, who joined the Hants 
Militia, saw some strenuous field-days and hard drinking 
at Blandford, and, despite “the Horace in my pocket,” 
rose to be painted by Sir JosHua as “Colonel Gibbon.” 
COLERIDGE, he reminds us, enlisted as a Light Dragoon 
under the style of “Silas Tomkin Cumberback,” and was 
bought out by his brother; and Quartermaster Scorr so 
subdued his genius to his military experience that HumE 
was able to recognise in “the Great Unknown” a “ Yeo- 
manry Cavalryman.” Lanpor’s adventures as Coronel of 
the Spanish Army are less familiar if considerably less 
impressive than Byron's final exploits as Archistrategos 
at Missolonghi. The dual réle is discerningly interpreted 
throughout, and military history gains from sidelights on 
soldiering conveyed by masters of observation and narrative 
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AND COMPLETELY UNDEFEATABLE. 


rESTIMONIAL THAT | AM VER’ GOOD DRIVER, VER’ TRUS’ 


A Poet’s Fiction. 
Mr. EpwWaRb SHANKS has turned from the verse which 
gave him celebrity to a prose which he writes with an equal 
distinction. But in T’om Tiddler’s Ground (MACMILLAN, 8,6), 
his latest noyel and his best, there are elements which 
proclaim the poet. Beneath the unprovocative realism ot 
the story tere is always a sense of the potential beauty 
and the actual pathos of life; and through it there run a 
pattern and a rhythm of which the attentive reader will 
gradually grow aware. What, however, will strike him first 
is the vivacity with which Mr. Suanks has trodden the 
familiar ground of a young man’s progress onwards and 
outwards (if not consistently upwards) from poverty and 
provincial obscurity, and the unusual variety of the 
characters (never mere types) which he has had the skill and 
the insight to endow with perfect verisimilitude. Before, 
during and after the War, in Cornwall or London, Paris or 
Germany, wherever in time or space the scene of 7'om Florey’s 
earthly pilgrimage is set, we are kept effortlessly interested, 
amused and convinced. Not only J’om himself, with his 
brilliance, his charm and his fatal instability, but all his 
lovers and friends and associates in a chequered career, | 
are complex, organic and vital; while we are made as 
intimately at home in the household of a patriarchal and 
jovial German poet as in a War-time (or ragtime) Govern- 
ment office. This is a book to place on the short shelf 
reserved for contemporary novels which are worth not only 
reading but keeping. 
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A Modern Mystery Play. 

A Man's House is the play in three 
Acts, by Jonn Drinkwater, that was ‘ ; 
performed the other day at the Mal- é 
vern Festival, and it is now published 
by SIPGWICK AND JACKSON (at 3/6 in » 
boards and 2/6 in paper covers). The “ope 


play deals with the effect of Christ's want é, 


entry into Jerusalem, the Crucifixion {¢-°-) 
and the Resurrection upon the various Kj) 
members of the household of Salathiel. vv / 
a Jewish trader who strikes us as un- |. 
usually and pathetically anxious to see / / 
both sides of every question. Before | I 
the Master’s entry there is already 

| 

| 





trouble in his house. A young servant, 
Jacob, must go to Bethany; Rachel, a 
daughter, is also carried off there by 
her lover, David; Uncle Nathan, who 
is kindly and a poet, is clearly trending 
in the same direction. Esther, the 
other daughter, is blind and _ bitter 
the rebel of the family; and Mathias, } 
the son, is the hard business-man who 
sees nothing in the new Teacher but 
an undesirable agitator who is going 
to spoil trade just as things are beginn- 
ing to look up. But in the Second Act 
comes the entry from Bethany, and 
Esther is healed in body and mind 
The Third Act, seven days later, on 
the first Easter Sunday, and the house 
of Salathiel is broken up. David and 
Rachel, Nathan and Jacob go up to 
Bethany ; Esther goes with them, rather 
surprisingly and suddenly betrothed to 
the Roman centurion who was at Cal- 
vary; Salathiel is left alone with his 
son, who, still immersed in his accounts, 
is now overjoyed because a friend has 
given him a good introduction to a 
Smyrna house. Mr. DrinKwaTer is, 
as ever, determinedly modern. Human 
nature in his eyes was precisely the 
same nineteen centuries ago in Jerusa- 
lem as it is in London to-day. So, 
apparently, was human speech. But * eo 
he is austere and restrained, and his taste is impeccable. 
One wonders or guesses with a shudder what Mr. BERNARD 
Snuaw would have made of this subject. 





Parody or Plagiarism. 

I should like every owner of Mr. Bevertey NICHOL’s 
Down the Garden Path and A Thatched Roof to buy a copy 
of Mon Repos (Joun Lane, 6/-). Such a trio on the book- 
shelves would add to public happiness, for devotees of 
precious rusticism would thank Mr. Nicnotas Breve for 
all his winsomeness about lamb-like clouds, goldfish ‘‘ trem- 
bling with delight”’ and the “delicate film of gold-dust” on 
junkets; in their innocence they might thank the flattering 
author. But the Vandals would rejoice in this sort of 
thing—‘“I can’t bear woodlice, can you? They remind me 
of books about the War and the terrible sufferings of our 
men.” And this—‘‘I was carefully brought up by a 
widowed and adoring mother with a prejudice against 
Public Schools. Among my own generation I cannot 
refer to ‘M’tutor,’ and ‘M’governess does not sound the 
And this (about his cat)—‘* Heaven knows I have 
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VERY BLINKIN’ PLACER.” 





never loved a woman as I have loved Ptah-Ptom.” In 
thanking Mr. Breve for every page, from the foreword 
beginning with daisies (“each bright young face like an 
asterisk in an improper Victorian novel”) to the young 
death thoughts at the end, I include the illustrator, Mr. 
CLARKE Hutton, for his drawings “after WuisTLer” ; and 
it is not fair to exclude Mr. Bevertey Nicwoxs himself if 
he will accept this sort of gratitude. 


A Worcestershire Landscape. 

The novels of Mr. Brert Youna, says his publisher, are 
now about to be published in a collected edition, with a 
special map of the West Midlands in each volume, showing 
the names allotted by the author to his towns and villages. 
An honour like this, shared with the great Wessex novelist, 
invites the reviewer to examine This Little World (Hetng- 
MANN, 8/6) with especial care. It deals with the village of 
Chaddesbourne d’Habitot, lying near those smoky cities, 
North Bromwich and Wolverbury, but still charmingly 
unspoiled and peopled almost exclusively with Types. Very 
pleasant types and neatly combined to make a charming 
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well-constructed story, but characters that we have met 
before in fiction and shall no doubt meet again. The 
Ombersley family, impecunious Lords of the Manor 

retired cavalry colonel, charming aristocratic wife, even 
more charming daughter, and son who is just sowing a few 
wild oats before settling down to take a proper interest in 
the estate—have to deal with John Hackett, a rich but good- 
hearted vulgarian who has just built himself an appalling 
house near the village and is burning to “improve” the 
place in his own way. Then we have the customary daugh- 
ter of the late Vicar, who thinks everything is going wrong 
under the new man, and the resident doctor, a good fellow 


who falls in love with the Ombersley daughter. Add a few 


village types—a 
farmer and his family, an old 
miller and his grandchildren, 
a poacher and a publican— 
and we complete the list. 
They are pleasant ornaments 
to the landscape, but it is 
the village that Mr. Youne 
is out todraw. And he makes 
a very pretty picture of it 
too—rather, as he hints him- 
self, after Davip Cox 


struggling [~~ 


Wistful Retrospect. 
Mr. H. A. Vacwetv holds 
that “the rising generation 
can weigh the conflicting 
claims of the two preceding 
generations and strike a bal- 
ance between them.” His 
latest novel, The Old Guard 
Surrenders (HopDER AND 
STouGuTon, 7/6) is intended 
to support this contention, 
though one may easily con- 
cede the point without read- 
ing the book. The three 
generations are typified by 
three female characters who 
are gently moulded in the 
interests of propaganda. The 
Post-Wars are rebuked, and 
even between the first and 
third generations the author’s 
affection leans on the side of 
the charming but shrewd old 
Lady Rodway. He also senti- 
mentalises a great deal over | “ My 
dead semi-feudal Edwardian | 
days. True Vachellians will not object to this, because 
they expect his social conformists to be ideal characters 
beautiful, impeccable and just. It is pleasant to believe 
that they existed, though one knows perfectly well they 
never did. But this, in the jargon of the day, is the litera- 
ture of escape, and anyhow it is a jolly wholesome tale, 
not profound enough to disturb a placid summer afternoon. 


TWIN-BROTHER 


Beer and Board. 

Your true shove-ha’penny player would never dream of 
laying the chalk that flies about the bar-parlour with any 
other drink than a tankard of honest ale, and it is therefore 
a fitting coincidence that A Book About Beer (JONATHAN 
Capk, 3/6) should be published practically simultaneously 
with Shove-ha’ penny (CuristopnErs, 2/6). Beer is a sub- 
ject which has hitherto been strangely neglected and the 
anonymous writer of the former of these two books sets 





~ 





———— aes NEWER 


AND I WENT ON 


have to admire the style in which they are written. 


out enthusiastically to supply the deficiency. An amusing 

introductory chapter is followed by a short history of 
beer, a description of its varieties and methods of brew- 
ing, and a discussion of the times at which, dishes with 
which, and vessels in which, it should be consumed 
With the contention that beer is excellent at eleven in the 
morning and for lunch or dinner it is easy to agree; but 
few, I think, will be prepared to accept the suggestion 
that it should also be taken in the early morning, at break- 
fast, at tea-time and as a night-cap. The author, with 
some apparent justification, adopts the pseudonym of “ A 
Drinker.” Mr. TRELAWNEY DayYRELL REED writes of 
shove-ha’penny with no less enthusiasm and a rather more | 
os |] sustained sense of humour. 
|Students of the game, per- 
| haps, will sigh for something | 
|a@ littlke more comprehen. | 
sive, and the uninitiated for 

igreater clarity of exposition, 

but both must agree that 

the book makes excellent 

entertainment. 





A Strong Side. 

Mr. H. W. Be 1, who edits 
and contributes to Baker 
Street Studies (CONSTABLE, 
7/6), has summoned to his 
assistance a team which as 
regards “ Holmesian science”’ 
is entirely invincible. Here 
are the names of some of those 
i\who have found relaxation 
for themselves and for others 
in studying the lives of our 
national detective and of his 
faithful Watson: HELEN Simp 
SON, VINCENT STARRETT, 
DorotHy SAYERS and Ron 
ALD Knox, who will never 
|coerce or cajole me into be- 
lieving that Mycroft Holmes 
was a criminal. And even 
now I have not mentioned 
VERNON RENDALL’S chapter, 
“The Limitations of Sherlock 
Holmes,” which 
pleasing. An enthusiastic ap- 
| preciation of Sherlock is neces- 
sary if these “‘studies”’ 
be held in due reverence; but 
even the most scornful will 

















is entirely 


are to 
A HUNTING-TRIP.” 


Treasure Hunting. 

I have often enjoyed Mr, Francis BEEDING’Ss sensational 
novels, but in Mr. Bobadil (HoppER AND StovuGauton, 7/6) 
he has to my mind piled adventure upon adventure until 
the structure of the story is in danger of collapsing. Three 
men, one of whom is rather tiresomely facetious, and a girl 
(who tells the story) sped forth to find treasure in Spain. 
Rival hunters who stopped at nothing were already in the 
field, and clashes and collisions between the opposing parties 
loudly resounded. Never were clues to treasure more 
evasive; they changed hand at a very lively pace. Here, 
then, is an absolute banquet of excursions and alarms for 
those who can digest it. My trouble is that I have been too 
toreibly and lavishly fed, but I can at any rate commend Mr. 
BrEDING for the neat manner in which he concludes the hunt. 
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A critic says that MussoLINI seems 
to think he is Italy. Another opinion 
is that he merely considers himself the 
first syllable. % % 
ze 

Publicity has been given to the ad- 
venture of aduke’s | ; 
son who went to | 
join the French | 
Foreign Legion but 
returned without 
having done so. 
We should never 
be surprised to 
hear of a similar 
change of plans 
on the part of a 
cook’s son. 


Telepathic com- 
munication is be- 
lieved to be on the 
increase, but there 
is little support for 
thesuggestionthat | 
it should be taken 





Ice-sitting com- 
petitions have been 
popular in New 
York lately. More 
difficulty is expe- 
rienced In securing 
candidates for the 
“hot squat.” 





ve 


We gather that 
the principal in- 
dustries of Samoa 
in the Pacific are 


through an open window and dropped 
three storeys and landed unhurt on a 
pile of sand. It would be interesting to 
know what she did for an encore. 


A new species of fish has been found 
which lives on land. This is thought to 
be a reprisal for Channel-swimming. 







WN ye 
\ if 


yt ily 


logical Society in a new suburb. 
Alarmed residents are anxious to 
ascertain the names of the ringleaders. 





Wild wheat has been invented that 
can withstand drought. Wild oats, 
however, generally need liquid nour- 
ishment. 





Ss | 
| . 

An American 
| film - actress has 
| insured her nose. 
| Sereen stars, of 
course, have to 
he very careful of 
their voices. 


% 





Two titled gos- 
| sip-writers are said 
ito be inveterate 
| enemies. Nodoubt 
| they are unable to 
i see I to I. 


es 


Astronomers are | 
making an attempt 
| to weigh light. 
| Some grocers have 
| been doing it for | 
| years. 
| x i 
A Post - Office | 
| official says that 
the remarks of 
some subscribers 
are quite uncalled 
for. So are a good 
many of the num- 
bers. *% 


oa | 


j 


Pillion-riding is 
| stated by the 
| poties to be de- 





Ae ji |clining in popu. | 
copra, cocoa and Bo. os } | larity. We had | 
selling ROBERT . 1" "pla ; | noticed a falling 
Louis STEVEN- . | off, 
son’s ink-well. 

$spetds | Gin ROE Sa ERI- 
x | pAN, Of Washing- 
By means of the Heaven-sent Messenger. “\v's att niaut, Dap; HE'S NOT THEIR FAST BOWLER, ton, U.S.A., claims 


new ~~ combine ”’ 
harvester it is pos- 
sible to eat at night bread made from 
wheat cut that morning. But perhaps 
not prudent. 


Errand-boys have been heard whist 
ling Scuvupert’s “Unfinished Sym 
phony.” There are times when we 
regret that ScHUBERT even began it 


BeuLAH Hopkins, of Gary, Indiana, 
stepped on the soap, slipped from the 
hath, skidded across the bedroom, shot 


VOL. CLXXXVIL. 


HE'S ONLY THE SCORER 


. season, 


” 


Sir WILLIAM WILLCOX estimates that 
the effects of a pint of beer last twenty- 
four hours. Harvesters think he can’t 
have tried theirs. 


A queen bee will lay as many as 
3,000 eggs a day in the height of the 
The first scientist to cross a 
queen bee with a hen is a made man. 

* 
It is proposed to form a Campano- 


| that by eating 193 
| sprats at one sit- 
ting he has set up a world’s record. He 
mav not be aware that at whitebait 
suppers it is considered bad manners | 
to count » & 


“There is always a tie between 
father and son,” states a writer. And 
the son is generally wearing it. 


A native of Egypt recently pulled 
out all his own teeth for a wager. Now 
he talks gum Arabic. 
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Selectors’ Problem. 

I APPRECIATE the difficulties of the 
Test selectors. I appreciate the diffi- 
culties of any selectors. I am a selector, 
and believe me it’s a nasty job. 

Personally, I believe that if only the 
matter had been left in my hands the 
business of selecting the side to oppose 
Upwash would have been carried 
through quickly, efficiently and with 
a minimum of friction. But unfor- 
tunately the field belongs to the Major, 
and the Vicar apparently considers 
himself an ex-officio member of every 
committee in the village. It is not that 
we are short of talent. On the contrary. 
It is a question of knowing whom to 
leave out. As the Major says, we lost 
to Upwash last year simply through 
bad tactics in selection. Old Burwash, 
dropped from the team, was asked to 
umpire. And it was quite clear from 
the first over, when the Vicar was 
given out |.b.w. to a ball which broke 
his spectacles, that he bore malice. 
The certainties, this year, as far as I 
can see, are: 

(1) Myself —Captain. After all, one 
must have a captain, and if it should 
rain, my leg break. . . . 

2) The Major.—The Major, as I 
have already pointed out, owns the 
field. He has, moreover, a way with 
umpires. 

(3) The Vicar —Our number one. A 
nice bat, though he has never quite 
adapted his style to the prevailing 
conditions. His running between the 
wickets is perhaps eccentric, but he is 
worth a lot to the side in overthrows. 
Probably the most short-sighted short- 
leg in English cricket. 

(4) Sniggers.—Sniggers is really the 
Major’s man. Not a bad wicket-keeper 
for a number five, and an excellent 
number five considering that he is a 
wicket-keeper. Gets a lot of wickets 
by rather snaky combination with his 
long-stop. 

(5) Henry Hawkins.—Strictly speak- 
ing, Henry Hawkins is of more use in 
away matches than at home. He has 
a borrowable motor-lorry. A fine free 
bat, very strong on the leg side. Some- 
what limited in strokes perhaps, but I 
have known him alter the whole aspect 
of a game in one over. (Six 4’s, 2 
broken bats, one dead cow.) A fast 
but misguided bowler. 

(6) Tommy Price.—A fieldsman pure 
andsimple. Actsthroughout as guardian 
of the nettle-patch at square-leg, from 


| which he retrieves with a speed and a 


total disregard of stings which makes 
him the hero of the crowd. 

We thus have at least a nucleus of 
agreed certainties. But in the filling of 


the remaining five places there is some 
dispute. The following are the pos- 
sibles:— 

(1) Arnold.—Should be a certainty. 
Apparently, however, he has fallen 
foul of the Vicar, who insists that to 
include him would be to ‘‘ condone that 
sort of thing.” At present, the question 
of Arnold is in abeyance. But if it 
rains, the Major and I feel that his 
slow bowling must outweigh his rapid 
progress to the dogs. I anticipate 
trouble here. The alternative is 

(2) The Doctor —Adds tone to the 
side and has a notable cap. When he 
first came we thought it was Free 
Foresters. We know better now. We 
have never been clear whether he is a 
batsman or a bowler. Certainly he is 
not a fieldsman. 

(3) Griggs.—Reaching the veteran 
stage now, but valuable because of his 
knowledge of local conditions. Usually 
fields near the big hornbeam at cover 
point, and is an adept at catching 
ricochets off its trunk. Will be a cer- 
tain selection if it is decided to play 
catches off trees. Goes in one above 
the extras. 

(4) The Blacksmith —Almost an in- 
stitution. Has been going in at number 
six as the side’s forcing bat for fifteen 
years. Alleged once to have hit a ball 
into the Red Lion bar. Apparently has 
spent most of his time looking for it 
ever since. The Vicar favours him for 
sentimental reasons. The Major and I, 
however, feel that unless he hits an- 
other six soon he should give way to 
more modern methods, i.e. . . . 

(5) The Young Man from Ye Olde 
Tudor Fillinge Station—yYclept Os- 
bert. A gay gentleman with marked 
views. Fast illegal bowler and keen 
controversialist. Up to every trick in 
the game and none too scrupulous in 
his methods. Fond of bowling a few 
overs round the wicket to cut it up for 
bowlers at the other end. 

(6) Old Deed.—Alleged to have been 
a professional cricketer in his early 
days (i.e., about the time of FuLLEeR 
Prtcn). Bowls lobs. The ground is 
rather too small for his style nowa- 
days. (The Major meanly suggests that 
he’s never been the same since the 
gutty ball went out.) A steady bats- 
man but a bit slow. Going in at 
number three, his average last season 
read :- 

Innings Runs limes N.O Ay 
16 20 16 20 


(7) His Son (i.e., Young Deed).— 
Aged fifteen. If we were playing York- 
shire, Young Deed would be my first 
choice. One of these days he will play 
on a good wicket and find to his amaze- 
ment that he can’t get out. His solitary 


success for Pottertown came when he 
hit a ball towards cover point and ran 
fifteen before it was found. But the 
hay was better that year. 

(8) Old Burwash, aforesaid.—If we 
play him, then Sammy must umpire, 
and Sammy bets, so there will be sure 
to be a row. On the other hand, if we 
play Sammy (the silliest point I’ve 
ever met) then Burwash must umpire, 
and we are lost. Finally, if we play 
neither, their relatives will boycott the 
match and we shan’t be able to get a 
side. ; 

Later —It’s all right. Upwash have 
scratched. We’re going to play the 
Married v. Single to-morrow instead. 
But whether the Doctor is eligible for 
us since his decree was made abso- 
lute. 








Continental Cookery. 


Delilah Dane 

Was plain, 

With an aptitude for cooking 
And for showing 

Off her sewing 

To her uncles and her aunts. 
She had never been proposed to 
(She was rather stupid-looking), 
And she sat beneath the arbour 
Potting aspidistra plants 

Till her mother said: “ Delilah, 
It’s impossible to while a- 

Way your heyday 

In the garden. 

You can cook (or you're supposed to) ; 
You must go 

To Baden-Baden 

And seek recipes abroad. 

If you study all the dishes 

In accordance with our wishes 
On a foreign pastry-board, 

You may snaffle up a lord, 
Delilah Dane.” 


Delilah Dane 

Was plain, 

But she sailed across the Channel. 
She learned about 

The “Sauerkraut” 

And “Apfelschnee mit Reis,” 

And how to make an “ Eier-Punsch”’ 
And keep it hot with flannel, 

And the way to cut up “Schweinfleisch” 
For a really classy lunch. 

But when she had crossed over 

And was back again in Dover 

And she told 

Prospective doters 

Of her “Griitzes”’ and her “ Eis,” 
They said: “ Rather 

Give us bloaters, 

For it is our firm belief 

Men rely on tea and chops 

More than ‘Himbeerwein’ and ‘ Klops’; 
And you’re sure to come to grief 

If you cannot roast your beef, 
Delilah Dane.” 
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THE COLOSSUS OF CROSS ROADS. 


With a view to reducing the toll of accidents, Mr. Hore-Bevisna, the Minister of Transport, 
of inspection of the most congested roads. ] 
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“ Srru~ MucKIN’ ABout, Miss? ” 








Foreign Page. 
(From our Special Correspondent at 
Munch.) 

In diplomatic circles here, while 
there is no tendency to overstress the 
dangers of the position, no attempt is 
being made to conceal that the situa- 
tion is extremely grave. 

The hotsch of last Friday, following 
the démarche of Count Fironi on the 
previous Tuesday, has so swiftly re- 
orientated the alignment of the several 
factors in the whirling kaleidoscope of 
world gebozmacht that no apology need 
be made for an attempt to crystallize 
the outlook before the situation and 
the metaphor change again. 

There now seems to be little doubt 
that Himmelbaum has moved to the 
Right. Herr Bump, on the other hand, 
has edged a little Leftwards; but since 
(unless we discount, as many do, the 
affectionate terms of Herr Hinckel’s 
letter to Captain Hoppitsch after the 
murder of the five violinists) Herr 
Bump was always a yard or two to the 
Right of the Dux, it may be argued 
with some show of plausibility that the 
respective movements of the two states- 


men have produced a geographical 
relation which is more in the nature 
of coincidence than divergence. Or, 
as Group-Master Hascht has epigram- 
matically expressed it, ‘““ Himmelbaum 
and Bump are now in the same place.” 

Whether a similar alignment can be 
predicated of Bump and Hatzenhoffer 
is another question. The youthful 
leader of the S.Q. men (Fireguards) is 
known to have resented the language 
of Half-Captain Hinckel’s letter to the 
leader of the 8.T. men (Hatguards), 
referred to already; while the growing 
arrogance of the S.X. men (Black- 
guards) may well have the effect 
(according to many competent ob- 
servers) of drawing the 8.Q. men and 
the 8.T. men together. 

Herr Gobble, it is said, forbade the 
publication of the oddly-worded com- 
munication which began :— 


XEVERED Hatmann,—In the name 
of all true Aryans I salute and embrace 
you. The bloodstream of Nordicity has 
too long been polluted by the players 
of string instruments, and the process 
of filtration, so gloriously inaugurated 
by Fritz Himmelbaum, has been nobly 
continued by you, my excellent Half- 


Captain, in the elimination of the five 
violinists. It was a pity perhaps that 
your fearless Worm-troopers shot the 
big drum and trombone as well, for 
these were true and loyal patriots of 
full-blown and unimpeachable Nordic 
ancestry. But it is expedient that, if 
necessary, many millions should die for 
the people. And so, my admirable Half- 
Captain, I send you a soldier's greet- 
ing HINCKEL.” 


The political prophet, therefore, has 
to evolve an equation in which tl 
factors are seven distinct armies (or 
eight, if we include Herr Huefer’s 
S.K. men); and the possible permuta 
tions are evidently enormous. The 
Stoehmwehr, which has always kept it- 
self aloof from politics, is believed to he 
solid for Himmelbaum. The 8.V. men 
(Pearlstuds) also, apart from an occa- 
sional massacre, have avoided Affairs 
of State; the Boehmwehr, or Young 
Hearty Knockabout Army, have re- 
cently veered a little to the Left ; while 
the 8.Y. men are believed to be yawing 
Rightwards. It is obvious, then, to 
any student of affairs that the final 
question to be asked, if not answered, 
is: “‘What will Huncke do?” 
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At Momm yesterday, by the orders 
of Herr Gobble, a London paper, The 
Amateur Musician, was burned in the 
market-place, owing to a reference to 
“German bands.” 

Later. 

The S.Y. men are backing towards 

Huncke. 


INTERVIEW WITH HIMMELBAUM. 
The Dux Speaks. 
(Exclusive to “Punch.’’) 


I am privileged to-day to record the 
first interview which Herr Fritz Him- 
melbaum, Dux, Imperator and Highest 
Nord, has accorded to a British journ- 
alist since the execution of the last 
Cabinet but one. The interview was 
obtained only after prolonged negotia- 
tions with Herr Gobble’s Department, 
and every word of the communication 
was examined and disinfected by the 
Minister in person before I was per- 
mitted to flash it across the wires to 
my numerous and anxiously-waiting 
readers. 

Let me say at once that every legend 
I had heard concerning the adamantine 
personality of the Dux was amply con- 
firmed by our meeting. The man is 
granite. Power—sheer, stark horse- 
power—is written in every line of his 
rather sheeplike face. I had previously 
had the honour of exclusive interviews 
with Mussotrnt and ApoLF HITLER. 
Each of these works at a table at the 
far end of a very long room. | 
found the similarity of Himmelbaum’s 
methods very striking. Himmelbaum’s 


| room is about a quarter-of-a-mile long 


far exceeding the range of the ordin- 
ary political bomb. I was led in by 
seven S.Y. men (Chicken-guards) and 
placed at a small table on which was a 
combined telescope and telephone. I 
placed my eye to the eye-piece, ad- 


| justed the focus and beheld the Dux 


face to face. 

This, then, was the face that squeezed 
a thousand pips. I perceived then the 
truth of Herr Hascht’s well-known 
saying. [‘‘The Dux has the face of a 
lemon-squeezer, the mind of a nutmeg- 
grater and the tenacity of a tin- 
opener.”—From a speech delivered at 


the shooting of the Borough Council of 


Benckel.—Epv.| If I had not known the 
greatness of the man I should have said 
that this was a | | face. 
[? “stupid.” Censored.—Ep.] 

The great man was busy with his 
papers. As delicately as possible I 
put (through the telephone) the first 
of my long list of questions: 


“Assuming, Herr Himmelbaum, 
that a Colonel in the Boehmwehi 
assumed the uniform of a Gang- 








. AND BRING A BELL, MILDRED; I MIGHT WANT SOMETHING.” 








Leader in the Pearl-studs and moved 
two paces to the Right, would anybody 
know the difference ?” 


I had been warned that some of my 
questions might be regarded as indis- 
creet at the present juncture of world 
gebozmacht ; and this was clearly one of 
them. There was no reply. Gazing 
intently through my telescope I could 
not perceive the faintest expression on 
the rugged face of the Dux. 

I put my second question :— 


“In certain diplomatic quarters it 
has been suggested, Herr Himmel- 
baum, that the hotsch of August 6th 
was not so much a step towards a 
rapprochement with the Bunkers 
(including, of course, a new phase of 
ascendancy for Herr Habst and the 
S.T. men) as a démarche directed 





mainly to the Quai d’Orsay and the 
Bosnian Methodists ? ” 


Had the shaft struck home? I could 
not tell. There was no reply. But 
through the powerful lens I thought I 
detected the faint flicker of the right 
eyelashes. If I am right, my readers 
will at once perceive the significance 
of the gesture. It means a new 
assimilation of the Bunker régime and 
the Youth Front of the Low Moun- 
tains; it means that the Small Entente 
—but of all this I shall speak in a 
subsequent article. 

Four Colonels came in with official 
documents. With an abrupt gesture the 
Dux turned to the work of the day. 
The interview was over. I was 
removed. 

(Exclusive to “Punch.”) 
A. P. Hi: 
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Seaside Sequel. 





MENTION, at the end of my article last week, of ‘‘ Beach- 
cliffe when the tide 's out and there’s an east wind blowing i 
has resulted in a surprising increase in my post-bag—if the 
wire contraption that hangs on the front-door and bites 
you when you try to get at your letters can be properly so 
described. 

From the Mayor of Cliffbeach, for instance, comes the 
following :— 


“Dear Str,—My attention has been drawn to a para- 
graph at the close of an article appearing over your initials 
in the current number of Punch, in which occurs a thinly- 
veiled and extremely scurrilous reference to the township 
of which I have the honour to be Mayor. 

Cliffbeach, standing as it does in an ideally sheltered 
position between encircling headlands, is amply protected 
from the prevailing winds, while at the same time enjoying 
to the full the bracing atmosphere for which the East Coast 
is famous. Every summer thousands of happy holiday- 
makers enthusiastically attest Cliffbeach’s right to the title 
of ‘England’s Most Salubrious Watering-Place.’ 

Low-water mark, moreover, never exceeds a distance of 
eighty-seven feet below high-water mark, so that your 
innuendo in this respect is equally without foundation in 
fact. 

Whatever may be the reason for this extraordinary 
attack upon the amenities of a place which you have 
clearly never visited, the appearance of such monstrous 
falsehoods in an influential journal may well do incalculable 
harm to Cliffbeach. 

I shall be glad, therefore, if you will arrange for the early 
insertion in Punch of a paragraph expressing your un- 
qualified withdrawal of the remarks complained of. 

I enclose some literature about Cliffbeach which may 
aid you in framing your apology.’ 


(Letters—as they say in the Sunday papers—also received 
from the Mayors of Beachsea, Beachside, Beachhead, 
Beachington, Upper and Lower Beachley, Beach-by-the- 
Cliff, Cliff's End, Cliff-under-Beacon, Mudcliffe, Shingle 
beach, Clivesedge, Clovehitch and Blackton ; the Town Clerks 
of Sandcliffe, Strandford and Eastcliffe; the Publicity 
Vanager for Basking-on-the-Beach; and a Colonel James 
Hacksaw (without portfolio) of Bude.) 


My reply to the Mayor of Cliffbeach, though lacking the 
balanced elegance of his letter to me, has, [ think, a certain 
concise dignity which warrants its reproduction here: 


“To the Mayor of Cliffbeach 


Worsnipror Str,—Paramount among England’s seasick 
resorts stands, | have always held, Salubrious Cliffbeach 

Contrary to your declared belief, | myself once visited 
Cliffbeach and spent a bracing hour (for 2d.) on its splendid 
pier. 

Far from being inconvenienced on this occasion by the 
east wind, I shall always remember that it was a west wind 
which blew my hat into the sea. 

I did not bathe 

These facts should, | think, convince you, despite an 
unfortunate similarity between the names, that no reference 
was intended to Cliffbeach—Queen, if I may say so, of the 
Kast Coast—by my remarks on the wholly fictitious Beach- 
cliffe ; and on reflection you will, I am confident, agree with 
the Editor's view that the circumstances do not call for 
the publication of an official apology in Punch. Where no 
offence was intended none surely will be taken ! 





N 


In my anxiety, however, to prove the sincerity of my 


affection for your unrivalled watering-place and by way of 


compensation for any inconvenience to which you personally 
may have been put by what was perhaps a careless choice 
of nomenclature on my part, I desire to make the following 
offer : You have my full permission to publish over my sig 
nature any or all of the accompanying statements in such 
manner and at such time or times as you or your Corpora- 
tion may think fit. Their value, when printed in brochures 
and guide-books, pasted across posters and engraved on 
crested china (of which, I recall, you have an adequate local 
supply), needs no elaboration from me. 


‘Is there any place in the world quite like Cliffbeach Pier ?’ 


‘O Cliffbeach, in our hours of ease 
Your sunny sands are sure to please !’ 


(or alternatively) 


‘O Cliffbeach, in the noontide heat 
Your Promenade is hard to beat!’ 


‘Cliffbeach, the Monte Carlo of the East Coast !’ 

‘Athens has charm, Venice allure, Naples is unforgettably 
lovely—but for sheer downright salubrity give me Cliffbeach.’ 

‘Cliffbeach for Convalescence’ or ‘Cloudless Skies’ or 
‘Comfort !’ (as you prefer). 


Of these I personally incline to the first. 

In the unlikely event of your considering my name not 
sufficiently well-known to lend weight to these pronounce 
ments, you have my further permission to add after my 
signature (in brackets, of course) any of the following 


The well-known writer.’ 
‘The celebrated author.’ 
‘The world famous littérateur.’ 


I do not, however, wish to be described either as ‘th 
doyen of Fleet Street’ or ‘the noted journalist.’ 
Good old Cliffbeach!” 


Copies of this letter—mutatis mutandis—-have also been 
sent to the Mayors of Beachsea, Beachside, Beachhead, 
Beachington, Upper and Lower Beachley, Beach-by-the 
Cliff, Chiff’'s End, Cliff-under-Beacon, Mudeliffe, Shingle 
beach, Clivesedge, Clovehitch and Blackton: the Town 
Clerks of Sandcliffe, Strandford and Eastcliffe, and the 
Publicity Manager for Basking-on-the-Beach 

As for that old busybody, Colonel James Hacksaw (of 
Bude), I have sent him an offensive postcard H. F. E 


Trailing Clouds of Glory; 
ot, The Limitations of Immortality. 

Tithonus settled himself comfortably in his chair in the 
Park. The after-lunch sunshine was warm and he felt in 
a mood to forget bygones and make the most of the present. 
Quite chirpy, in fact. His composure was rudely shattered 
by a young woman of flighty appearance who landed in the 
seat by his side with her customary verve. 

“My dear Iris,” the old gentleman murmured, “how | 
wish you would grow out of that disconcerting habit! 
Please remember that I’m old and frail, old and frail 

Iris screamed with laughter. “Not you; why, you look 
as Merry as a grig She paused as the ancient winced 
visibly. “Oh, have I said anything gauche?” she giggled 
teally, I’m a dreadful girl!” 
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No, HakoLp, EVEN YOUR LITTLE GOLDFISH MUST 


Tithonus hastily changed the subject. “Tell me some news, 


mv dear,” he said 


‘How's poor Juno getting on? The last 
time I heard of her she was running a matrimonial agency 
in Kensington and having trouble with Jupiter as well.” 
Oh, my dear, ves! Iris lowered her voice. “That 
family scandal got about and simply wrecked the agency. 
I felt I ought to do something about it afterwards, because 
I had just started this gossip-business in Back-Chat, and of 
course I couldn’t afford to let a thing like that slip past 
me. So I got Juno a job on Back-Chat too. We share a 
room now; she’s ‘Auntie Jennifer’-—tell her your troubles 
and that sort of thing. She gets good money too, but of 
course she’s got Jupiter on her hands. He could never stick 
at anything long, you know, Juno’s given up trying to 
keep him respectable. He’s always in and out of Hebe's 
Comfye Café’ behind the British Museum. But anyhow, 
as Juno says, it’s better than drink.” 
Tithonus nodded sympathetically. He was enjoying him- 
self. “You know, I feel rather for Juno. I haven’t seen 
Aurora since she got that Hollywood offer. Oh, I know an 
old buffer like me would queer her pitch somewhat, but at 
| least it’s largely her own fault.” 

Iris butted in. “‘My dear, don't get reminiscent, even | 
can’t stand it By the way, what's become of poor Aurora / 
Another sacrifice to the Almighty Dollar, I suppose?” 

‘My dear child, you must have heard! Why, she’s 
starring in pictures now. Not under her own name, of course, 
She calls herself Rosie Dawn.” 

“No! Not the Rosie Dawn ?”’ 

“Well, I really don’t know, but I should hardly think 
there'd be two ofthem. Asa matter of fact I intended doing 

a& matinée of her new film at the Enormous this afternoon. 





; MADE TO REALISE THAT THERE [8 A DROUGHT ON.” 


‘“ By the way, have you heard any news of Apollo? He 
went to America three or four years ago and Aurora did 
mention meeting him in one of her occasional letters; but 
since then he seems to have dropped out of things com 
pletely.” 

Iris puckered her brow I did hear that Terpsichore 
and Calliope had joined him, but that was two years ago. 
It’s rather dreadful how some of them went under, isn’t it? 
I mean Apollo, for example. All that poetry, you know, 
and that rather high-handed Marsyas affair, One would have 
thought that re’d fall on his feet; but things are certainly 
not what they were. I wrote to Diana about him last Easter, 
She's games-mistress at St. Ethelfleda’s in Hove, and I 
thought she’d know if anyone did. Not a word. All she could 
talk about was Venus’s Plastic Parlour in Baker Street, and 
what a crime it was that women should spend all that money 
trying to get what a little healthy exercise would give them 
for nothing. Sour grapes, I'm afraid. ‘So lowering,’ she said. 
I hope for her own sake they never shift Mercury to Hove. 
If she saw him delivering telegrams on that red bicycle she'd 
have a fit. But what about that matinée, my dear? I'd 
love to,” 

Tithonus rose a little creakily and hailed a taxi, As they 
drew near the Enormous, Lris read the programme along 
the fagade. Suddenly she gasped: ‘My dear, look !” 

Tithonus read slowly as the taxi drew up: 

“All this Week. 
Roste Dawn in ‘Cicaba 
On the Stage : 
America’s latest hot combination 


APOLLO AND HIS Nive Sona-Srsrers.’ 
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AnD WHEN YoU GoT hic! 


“SOME OF THE GROWN PROPLE COULD, HUT 


| Diary of a Town-Dweller. 


July 25th.--Ran acroms Baily Kant 
whistle of all people this evening in 
bar at Waterloo, Have not seen him 
since he poured iodine into pillar box 
at Oxtord in 00. Appears steadier than 
then. Have promised to go down to his 
cottage next week-end and see his del 
phiniums, Muat look up photograph of 
delphinium in Kney, Brit 

July 28th. 7.0 pm.—Batly having 

given me tea and exhibited delphini 
ums from every angle (quite nice blu 

things), asks if | have ever handled a 

gun, Answer never, am town-dweller 

He asks would | care to try, as he has 

acquired pigeon rights over land behind 
| cottage’ Answer, yes, as am firm 
| believer in embracing new experiences 
Bafly retires to assemble munitions 

7.5.—He returns bearing what looks 
to me very powerful fowling-piece, He 
has discarded his hat with fishing-fics 
in it and has r placed it by what | take 
to be bird-stalking cap in tweed, He 
has also changed his coat for one with 
leather shoulders, has slung greasy bay 
over his back and has put on big 
rubber boots. Ask him about my sudde 
| shoes, but he aasuroa me that they are 


Ur TO THE TOP OF THE HILL, COULD Yot 


quite suitable and that his rubber boots 
are only habit He hands me heavy 
cardboard box and we set out 
7.10.—Seene of operations is large 
field about half-a-mile square, Most of 
it ia covered with brown stuff like corn 
or barley and in middle is immense 
haystack. ‘Two birds crossing far end 
of field look comfortable prey, Indi. 
cate them to Batly and suggest he 
should open fire as am anxious to 
observe technique He replies that 
they are crows and out of range by 
about seven hundred yards, and ex 
plains that sporting gun only kills up 
to thirty-five yards Express my 
astonishment, as had always imagined 
that such Hn posing weapons could 
wreak havoc at great distances, Baffy 
assures me that this ia not so, and, 
cautioning silence, begins to creep along 
edge of field, Follow, pretty confident 
that | could devise much more lethal 
fowling-piece if so minded 
7.12.—Deeide that Bafly's rubber 
boota, even if habit, are v. sound habit 
Field increasingly soggy. Every step 
knocks another nail into coffin of suéde 
shoes They will soon be buried 
7.13.—-Batly has begun to crouch in 
rather ominous way, and now signals 
for me todo same. V. difficult to crouch 


SEE THE SEVEN COUNTIES! 
1 COULD ONLY SEE SIX-AND-A-HALY,” 


and walk and transport v. heavy card 
board box, 

7.14.—-While crouching, walking and 
transporting box, speculate on its con 
tents, Probably explosives. Must not 
drop 

7.15.-—Bafly signals halt and outhnes 
plan. We are to worm our way to 
small agricultural machine, which b 
anys is harrow, on Open patch this side 
of haystack, and having Jail out 








| 
| 
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decoys, await pigeons on their return to | 


roost Batty says corn on other aide of 
haystack always full of pigeons, and 
that worming is done on hands and 
knees. We begin to worm 


7.16.-Even as honoured guest feel | 


that I can £0 8O far as to remark that 
ground seems dam pish for time ol 
year, and do so, Bafly affects not to 
hear, Actually ground absolute quag 
mire. Grey trousers will have to share 
coffin with suéde shoes. 

717 —Stillworming. Whisper, what 
are decoys ‘ 
in the box, Presume clockwork birds, 
but should have thought too heavy 
for flight. 
cooing noiwes. 


7.18.—Still worming, Whisper feeble | 


observation that ifWaterloo really won 
on playing-fields of Eton this campaign 


B. answers, those things | 


Perhaps only for making | 
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would be won underneath Harrow, No 
reply, but hardly expected one 

7.19.—Still worming Have said 
virtual farewell to trousers. Whisper, 
why not creep through corn? B. growls 
corn is not his, This is surely not the 
Bafly of 09 

7.21.—-Arrive at harrow saffy un- 
does box and produces Six chunks of 
wood painted grey and remotely re- 
vembling pigeons. These he arranges 
in kind of circular tea-party on open 
patch, apparently in hopes that othes 
pigeons will be silly enough to drop in 
for cup of tea and be ruthlessly mown 
down 


7.22.-——Bafly hands me fowling-piece 
and we climb under harrow, Only room 
to lie flat. Ask which knob is safety 
eatch, KB. answers his gun preceded 
invention of safety - catch Make 
mental note to keep behind it at all 


costs 


7.25.—Same two crows fly over at 
about five hundred yards, and pass 
hoarse remarks, Trend of remarks 


shows we are observed, 

7.30 Begin to discuss old times 
i. pretends he has forgotten iodine 
‘ pisode at Oxford. Rub it in 


7.40. Still discussing old times 
Ether innocent of feathers Cramp 
Coming on 

7.45.—Still d.o.t 


7.50 Bally, who seems quite com- 
fortable, asks if | remember hurling 
beer-bottle at Dean in ‘OS? Cannot 
say Ldo. Baffy’s memory always un 


reliable, Am fighting cramp as obvi- 
ously blood-sportsman must 

8.0 batty says he cannot under- 
stand absence of pigeons and he is 
for me to break my duck 
Reply would rather leave duck until 
to-morrow. Bafly says in circumstances 
he thinks I should be justified in taking 
practice-shot at lark fluttering above 
us, Reply could do nothing to sully 
fine record inaugurated when refused 
lark-pie at Dijon last summer. Recite 
first three of “Hail to Thee, 
Blithe Spirit!’ and am glad to note 
look of shame creeping over B.'s face 
Conversation lags 


@nXlOUs 


Verses 


8.10.—-Ask what time pigeons go to 
roost ¢ B replies about nine Cramp 
now unbearable. Five distinct knots 


in muscles of right calf 
miust scream 

8.1] Do 
Baffy jumps 
harrow, falls back on me, and fowling- 


In a moment 


Result v. dramatic 
hits head severely on 


piece goes off with indescribable vio 
lence Not only are three poppies 
dlecapitated but dark cloud ol 


pigeons rises hastily from corn and is 
vote 

8.114 \pologise profusely, but B. 
v. displeased. Inquire, are birds likely 
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to return before nightfall? Gather 
no 

8.12.—-In pregnant collect 
decoys, massage limbs and start back 
to cottage. Wish were not still holding 
gun. Feel other barrel potential peril 
which may go off at any moment. 


silence 


8.20.—-Arrive at cottage. B.'s face 
indicates that Thunder is still over 


Mexico. Am walking up path when am 
suddenly aware of indubitable pigeon 
circling above me. Manipulate fowling 
plece In a trice and blow off charge 
Prey utters curt yelp of distress and 
volplanes to ground in three pieces 
8.20}.—Turn to receive Baffy’s con 
gratulations on this adroit manceuvre, 
but instead find myself target for volley 
of unbridled obloquy. Beyond question 
it is the Baffy of ‘09 speaking. 
8.23.—CGirasp that he is the poorer by 
a pedigree fantail. Now know what 
is meant by pigeon-English. Enric. 
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HIDING THERE EVER SINCE JUTLAND.” 








Party Manners. 


In your efforts to pl ase 

You should never be hearty, 
Kach endeavour to breeze 
in your efforts to please 
Is more likely to freeze 

Than to thaw the whole party. 
In your efforts to please 

You should never be hearty. 


You had better be glum 

Than a trifle too mellow. 
Though you may be thought dumb 
You had better be glum 
Than be beating your drum 

Like a jolly good fellow. 
You had better be glum 

Than a trifle too mellow. 


Phere are many women competing with 
cattle Report of Agricultural Show, 


We wish them every success, 
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Our Puture Career. 


WHEN we were told that the tele 
phone number of our new flat was 
Knightsbridge 1811 we evinced no 
particular interest. It seemed a harm. 
leas sort of number. 

“Easy to remember, anyhow,” said 
Angela, “because if you add four you 
get. the Battle of Waterloo.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and if you subtract 
745 you get WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
and all that, which is much more 
amusing.” 

But the number proved to be less 
innocent than it appeared, It has its 
drawbacks, as we discovered only too 
Boon. 

Our telephone is in the dining-room, 
with an extension to Angela's bedroom 

a concession to her 
well-known partiality for 
breakfasting in bed and | 
conversing the while with | 
friends similarly em-| 
ployed, 

* Besides,” she had said | 
when I questioned the | 
justifiability: of this ex- 
travagance, ‘‘telephonic| 
communication between | 
the two rooms might 
prove very useful in case | 
of —cr—fire or illness.” 

“Or sudden death,” | 
suggested. “I should 
enjoy ringing you up 
from the dining-room in 
the middle of the night 
to say I’d been bumped 


that I care to disoeen with { a casual 
stranger over the telephone at break- 
fast-time.” 


“But isn’t that 18817” asked the 
voice, 

“No, it’s 1811,” I replied. 

“Sorry,” said Mrs. Robinson, “I 
thought you were Jobson the fish 
monger, Ring off, please " 


I replaced the receiver and resumed 
my breakfast. Hardly had I done so 
when the bell rang again, I rose from 
my with a brief exclamation of 
annoyance and took up the receiver 

* Hello!” I said, 

“Good-morning,” answered a fem 
inine “Mrs. Ashby speaking 
What is salmon to-day ?”’ 

“One moment, Madam,” I replied. 

I reached for Vol. LL. of Webster and 
turned rapidly tothe letterS. “ ‘Salmon,’ 


seat 


voice 





off by a burglar and Wei, THs 1s THe Lime! WHen SOMETHING AT 1 
you ‘d find the corpse TO ME WORTH WRITING HOMIE AnNOUT NO STAMP 
under the sideboard.’ 

Yes,” she said, ‘then I could com- Madam,” I said, “‘isa large soft-finned 
municate - with - New -Scotland-Yard- fish living in the sea near the coasts, 
telephone-number-Whitehall-1212-or- and ascending, for the purpose of 


any-police-station without even get 
ting out of bed, which would be most 
convenient,” 

The trouble started on the morning 
after we had moved in, My first break 
fast in our new quarters was just ap- 
proaching its more interesting stages 
when the telephone-bell rang. I rose 
from my seat with a brief exclamation 
of annoyance and took up the receiver 

“Hello!” I said. 

Good-morning, ” answered a fem 
inine voice. “‘Mrs. Robinson speaking. 
What is your soul like this morning?” 

Well, you know, I hadn't really con 
sidered my soul that morning—not 
deeply, that is. Now that I came to 
think of it it wasn't feeling too good, 
but 1 couldn't see that it 
concern of Mrs. Robinson's, whoever 
she might be. So I said, “Madam, the 
condition of my soul is not a subject 


Wiis any 


mee 


N 


spawning, many European and Ameri 
can rivers tributary to the northern 
North Atlantic Its size, gameness and 
be auty 

“My 
rupted, 


good man,” the voice inter 
it’s the price of the fish I 
want, not a dissertation on its habits 
“You distinctly ‘What is 
salmon?’ ” | answered severely. ‘‘ How- 
ever, if it’s only the price you want to 
know, how about ringing up a fish. 
monger ?”’ 
“Oh, isn't 
Jobson ?”’ 


“No, 


Jobson.’ 


said, 


that 1881? Aren't you 


Is] 1, 


this is and [ am not 
“IT somehow thought you weren't,” 
said the voice sweetly. 

Then you had no right to call me 
your good man,” I replied, and replaced 
the receiver. 

Hardly had I resumed my seat when 
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but why on? You will have 
realised by now that there is something 
peculiar—something, one might almost 
say, fishy—about our telephone 
number, Why the number 1811 should 
be easier to dial than the number 188] 
I am unable to explain, but countless 
people seem to find it so, with the con 
sequence that our lives are being 
rendered burdensome by a never 
ending torrent of inquiries about fish, 
orders for fish, complaints that fish 
hasn't been delivered, complaints about 
fish that has. 

Angela’s breakfasts -in 
heen completely ruined, 
defence 





Mi 
go 


-bed have 
for in self 


I have taken to ignoring these | 


morning calls entirely, so that her | 
extension bell rings wildly all the | 


time, and she never knows when she 
lifts the receiver whether fate is about 
to bestow on her the 
pleasure of a conversa 
. tion with one of het 
bosom-friends or an 
order for a couple of 
lobsters. 
Lam not sure whether 
troublesome — telephone 
jnumbers can be changed 
\with any facility, Judy 
ling from my past 
experience of local offi 
) cialdom I gravely doubt 
/ j tt, There would appear, 
therefore, to be only two 
|e ourses open to us 
. | Kither we must 
/our flat or we must con 
| vert it into a fish-shop 
| think it is more than 
| probable that we shall 
| have to do the latter 
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Sitting on Top of the World. 


Vew York 
“GETTING Gotham?” in 
quired my American friend, (Which, 
being interpreted, means, “Are you 


wise to 





now well acquainted with New York (”) | 


“Yes, indeed,” I replied readily 
“I've done most things—explored 


Harlem, dined in Chinatown, wandered 
through the Ghetto ona Saturday night 


had the usual curious mixture of drinks | 


at the ‘Pepper Pot’ in Greenwich 
Village, visited the Bowery 

“Fine! But have you 

‘l have mingled with the races in 
the melting-pot at Brighton Beach, 
sailed up the Hudson to Coney Island, 
where I ne arly got killed on the atee ple 
chase horse ‘8 

“You’ve had a swell time 
like to suggest 

I hurried forward, “I’ve been to a 
burlesque show on Broadway where the 
disrobing scenes made me blush, and 


Only I'd 
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to a party in a private house where we 
spent the evening singing hymns, I've 
danced till dawn at night-clubs and 
inspected the most high-class of the 
funeral parlours 

‘But you've not 

T’ve dined in every sort of restau- 
rant, from Syrian upwards, L’ve mar 
velled at Rockefeller Centre with the 
Radio City-—its beauty, its symmetry, 
its vastness ' 

Yet it isn’t so high as the Empire 
State Building,” broke in my friend 

Have you been tothe top ofthat vet ?”’ 

Alas! I had not been able to avert 
that challenge after all, With a sinking 
heart L looked sky wards where the 
mooring-mast tip of that colossally 
high structure pierced a baby cloud, 
where imitation flames—-made cleverly 
realistic by electric-lighting devices 
urrounded its dome. [ shuddered 

I must admit that | have been four 
times to the top of the Empire State 
Building, not beeause | liked it but 
because Lam tactful, have a kind heart 
and therefore do not wish to deprive 
my hospitable friends over here of the 
joy in showing me a wonder in which 
they take such pride. 

On this occasion, however, L tried to 
make astand, L explained my intimate 
knowledge of the stone coping that 
runs round the top gallery of the 
Empire State Building. (1 have not 
yet dared to look down at the view 
beneath.) 

‘Four times—that’s nothing 
you ever been up at mid-day ¢’ 

“N-no, not exactly 

“Why, you get quite a different view 
at mid-day. You must come along at 
You'll love it! 

Of what use to protest ¢ ‘Ten minutes 
later L trod the halls of polished granite 
and entered the elevator—with appre 
hension, as usual, For an elevator over 
here not only differs in name from our 
sober decorous lift. Its behaviour is 
flighty in every sense of the term It 
tears up, sending the blood to your cars, 
then stops with a mighty jerk, doing 
horrid disorganising things to your 
inside. It is significant that there is a 
stout brass railto which to cling running 
round the inside of American 
elevators 

The trip to the top of the Empire 
State Building has to be pe rformed in 
two parts owing to the difficulty ol 
running a single elevator to such a 
height, It has something to do with 
hydraulic pressure, | understand, but 
| have not the sort of mind that can 
assimilate engineering technicalities; to 
the uninitiated, therefore, I can only ex 
plain that it means your stomach must 
be turned twice 
making the ascent 


Have 


onec, 


most 


instead of once in 
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THE WOOD-CARVINGS OF M'BONGO M’'BONGO. 


No, H--Tie 


Now,” said my friend when we had 
arrived at the top, and he waved his 
arm at the panorama below, “isn’t 
that swell?” 

Certainly he seemed to swell with 
pride, L peered timidly down and felt 
extremely sick, 

“| can't bear heights,” I said 
weakly They make me ill.” 

“Now don't you get seared.  L’m 
here, Hold on to me,” urged my friend 
And he swelled still further with pride 

Incidentally there is nothing the 
American likes better than to be 
strong and protective. <A leaning 
timid and clinging type of woman of 
any age or nationality is always sure 
of a hearty welcome, owing to that 
species being almost extinct to-day in 
the United States. 


SUN-WORSHIPPER 


(‘ling on to me, but do look at the 
view,” he commanded. “There's the 
world-famous Chrysler Building, and 
the 500 Fifth Avenue Building. That's 
the Roxy Theatre, largest in the world 
That's the Washington Bridge over 
there across the Harlem River, one of 
the highest stone-arched bridges 

In the world?” 

You’ve said it. Cost two million 

even thousand dollars to 
build \cross there is the Riverside 
Church, the most magnificent in the 
world 

Oh, dear,” I interrupted feebly, “1 
believe I’m going to be-—to be 4: 

But you can't be sick here,” said 
my friend indignantly, unconsciously 
quoting a world-famous joke 
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“TIT say, Mason, I Do HOPE YoU "LL 
SOME YACHTING ” 


Disbatment ; or, Some Fun 
for the Future. 


FooTsaLL and hockey, to mention 
but two of the famous outlets for 
rivalry invented by England, have 
long been adopted by the Continent, 
and it cannot be many years now before 
the patent on cricket expires too, when 
Greece will be challenging Portugal to 
a Test Match and Poland will be select- 
ing its eleven to vie with Spain. Such 
a consideration has given me solemnly 
to think, for with the definitely bellig- 
erent nature that the summer game is 
now assuming and the political aspects 
that appear to be involved, Govern- 
ments of the future will undoubtedly 
have to take a hand, if not a bat; and 
it is extremely likely that strong 
measures will be needed to secure peace 
in Europe. England of course will take 
the lead; and if things progress in the 
manner that they threaten to it is 
more than probable that discussions 
such as the following will frequently be 
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Mills 


BE HERE ON THE 28TH. I’VE GOT SOME FRIENDS COMING AND I PROMISED THEM 





heard in the House—or the Pavilion, 
as the House may then be called. 

Mr. Halma (Soc.). I should like to 
ask the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
to define a little more clearly than he 
has done hitherto the attitude of this 
country towards Disbatment. Is the 
House aware that large orders have 
just been placed with Messrs. Arm- 
trong-Willows and other bat manu- 


facturers in direct contravention of 


the Hobbs-Mussolini Plan of 1940 ? 

Sir F. Woolley (Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs). The hon. Member seems to be 
a little confused. There is nothing in 
the Hobbs-Mussolini Plan that forbids 
this country placing large orders with 
Messrs. Armstrong-Willows or any 
other firm. The Plan was an agree- 
ment whereby England undertook not 
to pile up bats in excess of the require- 
ments necessary to defend her wickets 
against possible foreign 
(Nat. C. cheers.) 

Mr. Halma. My point is that the 
required level has already been reached, 
and that in placing these orders we are 


aggression. 


not only impoverishing the country 
in order to put money into the pockets 
of unscrupulous bat firms who waxed 
fat on the last Test, but we are en- | 
couraging the other nations to bat to | 
an extent that is inevitably conducive 
to an outbreak of hostilities. 

Sir F. Woolley. Encouraging? They 
need no encouraging. That is the whole 
point. Is the hon. Member not aware 
that Germany has already re-batted to 
such a degree since the Hobbs-Musso- 
lini Plan that the playing-fields of 
France are no longer safe from menace ! 
Is he not aware that the Soviet States 
of Russia have no fewer than ten 
thousand bats along the international 
boundary-line? Does he not know 
that the Czecho-Slovakian Cricket 
Office have already broken the Wood- 
full-Masaryk Pact by issuing body-line 
bowling booklets to all their crack 
elevens? Does he not know that Poland 
is batted to the teeth? Has he not 
heard that Spain is issuing an ultima 
tum to Denmark demanding matclics 
to be played to a finish? The dogs of 
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cricket, I would remind the hon, 
Member, are easily let loose. Europe 
may soon be at the crease. It gives me 
no great pleasure to say it, but there 
are Tests and rumours of Tests. 

Mr. Ludo (lib). I would like to 
know what concern that is of ours, 
This country has no wish to see its sons 
lie bruised and battered in some corner 
of a foreign cricket -field—sacrificed 
to the flannelled folly of unthinking 
Europe. (Loud Lib. and Soc. cheers.) 

Captain B. H. Lyon (Nat. C.). May I 
remind the hon Member that in the 
event of Germany declaring cricket on 
France we are pledged under the 
Hammond-Lebrun Agreement to send 
a reserve wicket-keeper and at least 
one fast bowler—— 

Mr. Ludo (heatedly). The Hammond- 
Lebrun Agreement was a scandal and 
the sooner it is repudiated the better. 
I know your sort. You're a Test- 
monger. You won’t be happy till the 
entanglement of foreign alliances has 
brought the flower of this country’s 
manhood to the wicket once again! 

Captain P. Fender (Nat.C.). Cricket 
is to man what childbirth is to woman! 

Mr. Halma. What! Can the hon. 
Member say that? And within a few 
years of the last Test, which was to be 
a Test to end Tests! Has he forgotten 
the long-drawn-out misery of those 
days, the hideous uncertainty of the 
country’s fate, the pitiful questing for 
the slightest hint of better news, the 
torturing fears that some of our loved 
ones might be killed or hit at any 
moment? Has he forgotten the so- 
called victory—a victory that was ashes 
in the mouth? (Laughter and Soc. 
cheers.) 

Sir F. Woolley. Hon. Members are 
wandering a little from the point. | 
certainly dissociate myself from the 
views held in some quarters that cricket 
is necessary and inevitable, and as a 
a member of the last Expeditionary 
Eleven—the Old Detestables—I em- 
phatically have no wish to renew its 
horrors. Nevertheless we are not 
always masters of our own destinies. 
And with regard to the Hammond- 
Lebrun Agreement, hon. Members 
should not forget that the clause in 
question is reciprocal. We are, as I 
have indicated, heavily out-batted by 
several of our European neighbours, 
and supposing Germany, for instance, 
were to force cricket with us on these 
shores, might we not be only too glad 
to take advantage of the French 
nurseries ¢ 

Mr. Halma. No! Let England fight 
her own battles. 

Sir F. Woolley. Ah! And will the 
hon. Member tell me what with? He 
complains about the orders for new bats 
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PULL UP YOUR SHOULDER-STRAP? WE DON’T WANT ANY UNPLEASANTRIES AT THE 


POLICE-COURT.” 











and then says, “Let England fight her 
own battles.” 

Mr. Ludo. He meant—— 

Captain Fender. Cricket is bound to 
break out— 

Mr. Halma. 1 said—— 


Captain Lyon. In the event of 


cricket— 

The Speaker. Order, please, order! 
Once again [I must remind hon. 
Members that it is not in accordance 
with House etiquette to behave in this 
fashion. Hon. Members must not stand 
up and interrupt each other in this 
manner. It simply isn’t crice—wartare. 

Mr. Halma. 1 should like to ask the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to define 
a little more clearly 








And so on all over again for the benefit 
of late-comers. 


Contemporary Metaphor. 

“The idealistic whitewash by which the 
Blackshirt bludgeon has been held up as the 
baton of the State against the Red menace 
cannot even be pleaded on this occasion.” 

Evening Paper. 
Pastimes of the Great. 
“Ham™MonpD Pasres THE BALt on a Sticky 
Wicker.” 
Headline in Glasgow Paper. 
In Case of Rumba-Cramp. 
Dine and Dance at *s Chub. 
Graduate Nurse Masseuse visits daily.” 
Advt. in Evening Paper. 
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On, WHAT A SHIME! SOMEONE'S BIN 





geil’ A 


A GIME OF THIS PORE LITTLE DUG.’ 


Poems of To-morrow. 


V.—I Smuggled an Elephant Out of the Zoo. 


| &MUGGLED an elephant out of the Zoo 
In a high-power family pram, 

And led him, disguised as a kangaroo 

Till he trod on a lady-policeman at Kew, 
Which showed the disguise was a sham 

(It’s a thing that only elephants do); 
So I had him disguised as a tram. 


And thus my elephant home I brought 
And hid him, disguised as a hill; 
And I went to the Traffic Commissioner's Court 


And an elephant licence (commercial) | bought— 


The initial deposit was nil 
And insured him, as elephant-owners ought 
And I’m paying instalments still. 


And every Wednesday sharp at three 
I painted my elephant red 


And stuffed him with Bolshevik books for his tea: 


When he opened his mouth to swallow a tree 
I popped in a pamphlet instead ; 

And I fed him with flags till he looked to me 
Like a Communist born and bred. 


And | hired him out for a pint of beer 
As a missioner Comrade who, 
With a hammer and sickle adorning his car 


And transfers of Lenty and Marx on his rear 
And mottoes stuck on with glue, 

Would act as a Soviet pioncer 
And a travelling carriage too, 


But on Monday mornings at twenty-to-cight 
I converted my elephant back, 
I cooked him the speeches of ADOLF THE GREAT 
And fed him with books on the Corporate State 
From a National Socialist sack ; 
And to teach him the various ways to dictate 
I painted my elephant black. 


And I hired him out for a bottle of rum 
To sit on the turbulent Red; 

For an elephant Fascist is good in a scrum, 

And nothing is better for keeping you dumb 
Than an elephant on your head; 

And by blowing his trumpet he'd quickly become 
A dictator from A to Z 


And my elephant ought to be still at my side, 
But I made an unhappy mistake: 

I muddled Mein Kampf with a Marxian guide, 

And it brought on a merciless battle inside, 
And in spite of a Liberal cake 

He went piebald all over and lay down and died 
Of political stomach-ache. 
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Keeping Africa Dark. 


RetuRNING from Africa to my home 
town, a little seaside village, | was sur- 
prised to discover that nobody believed 
a word I said if I told them the truth 
about Kenya. Apparently they knew 
the place better than I did. “Ah!” the 
Vicar’s wife would say when [I tried to 
| shock her with the details of Nairobi’s 
| night life, “I’m afraid you're only 
| trying to make me think how wicked 
| you are. 1 know what you've been 
| through—we had a lecture on the 
Solomon Islanders at the Parish Hall 
the other night—it must be wonderful 
to be in civilization again!” 

It seems strange that in these days 
| of communication by air and cable 
| there should still exist persons who 
| believe that Africa is wilder to-day 
| than it was when Davip LivINGsToNE 
| first trod its soil, but it is so. Often 
one meets an old friend in the streets of 
one’s native town and the conversation 
| turns on Africa. It goes something 
like this: 


Old Friend. Ah! So your furlough is 
nearly up? 

Self. Yes, Sir. 1 sail in a fortnight’s 
time. 


THIS BOX DON’T LOOK LIKE EGGS. 





Wuy AIN'T’ THEY 





Old Friend, Camp life will seem 
trange after the comforts of old Eng- 
land 

Self. Camp life? (Remembering cue) 
Oh, yes, of course, back to the Bush 
again! 

Old Friend. However, my boy, don’t 
forget that while you struggle to keep 
the dear old flag flying in Britain's 
furthest flung outposts, we at home try 
to do our bit (ete., ete., ad lib.). 

Self. Rather, Sir Jeremy, I often 
think of you paying your income-tax 
while the elephants trumpet round my 
tent. 

Old Friend, Well, I suppose we shall 
see you again one of these days if the 
Masai don’t spear you (ha! ha! ha!). . . 
By the way, I have a young nephew in 
Africa—you might give him a look-up 
when you get back to harness. 

Self. Certainly, Sir, I would be 
charmed to. Where exactly is your 
nephew ? 


Old Friend. Ah—er—um-—er—-let 
me see. Iam not sure it isn’t some- 
where in Rhodesia—anyhow, you're 


sure to butt into him somewhere. 

Self. Yes, I’m sure I shall, Sir. 
Good-bye. 

Old Friend. Good-bye, my boy, and 
take care of yourself, 








A-OOZIN'’ 


ouT? 


Whether the nephew is in Timbuctoo 
or Broken Hill is the same to them. 
Their Africa is one big playground, 
where Pillars of the Empire stalk about 
with bronzed faces, slaying wild animals 
or subduing lawless tribes. In fact, one 
young damsel I met asked me, “‘ Do 
tell me how far away from Nairobi is 
this place Kenya?” 

Hence, in order to be credited with 
having been abroad at all I had to 
resort to my inventive powers, other- 
wise I am certain the rumour would 
have spread round the village that in 
reality I had spent the last three years 
in gaol, At first it was nothing but a 
little exaggeration here and there, just 
to add a pardonable zest to a story, 
but, as my leave wore on and T began 
to get into my stride, I came to realise 
that the public, apart from disbelieving 
anything in the nature of the truth, 
demanded tales which were stiff with 
the kind of stuff served up by film pro- 
ducers and authors of sensational 
novels. 

| discovered that pure fiction was 
the most successful. Occasionally a 
story might be allowed to have a basis 
of fact, but it was better to alter it as 
much as possible, For instance, a 
truthful account of a perfectly ordin- 
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ary happening in Kenya might read as 
follows 


Pendleton Whose car had broken 
down in a traffic jam in Nairobi, was 
forced to come home by bus. As they 
passed the polo ground the Air Mail 
plane swooped low over the N ‘yong 
Road, ‘It must be half-past five,’ said 
Pendleton to himself, re-setting the 
hands of his watch. 

When he reached home his wife met 
him at the door with a frown on her 
face 

‘Dearest,’ she said, ‘you know we 
are going to the cinema to-night and 
that the Bruce-Joneses have rung up 
to say they can come to dinner? Well, 
the beastly cook has cooked the soup 
meat by mistake and given the joint 
to the dogs! We shall have nothing to 
ecat—whatever shall we do?’ 

Pendleton’s brow darkened. He 
would dismiss that cook He would 
very much like to kick him too, but 
it wouldn’t be safe, as he would un 
doubtedly be reported to the District 
Commissioner for assault, and would 
be fined or sent to prison. However, it 
didn’t matter very much as there was 
that topping little French restaurant 
in town, and he could easily persuade 
the Bruce.Joneses to dine with them 
there.” 


This sort of thing is no good at all, 


~ 


INVENTION OF THE INDIAN ROPE TRICK, 


but there is 
no snap in it, and it is not even worth 
a half-pint if told in the bar-parlour of 
The Jolly Fisherman.’ 
Forget as much as possible of the 
actual story and try something like 
this 


however, It may be true, 


Two days after the last of his 
camels had died of starvation Pendle 
ton reached home in a state of exhaus 
tion, having been given a lift in an ox 
waggon by a passing safari. 
choka sana (worn 


He was 
out), his clothes 
were torn and his feet blistered, Calling 
his bearers to him under the palm-tree 
which grew near his boma (settlement), 
he pointed with a quivering hand to the 
Union Jack which fluttered from a 
pole in his garden, ‘ Basi—it is enough 
he said to them. *‘ You have done well 
your master and the Serkali (the Gov 
ernment) are proud of you!’ 

The weary men lifted their spears to 
him in salutation 

The Great White Chief has spoken, 
they cried 

Pendleton approached his house 
where his young wife would be waiting 
anxiously for him. As he reached the 
door it swung open and the gleaming 
barrel of a rifle was thrust in his face 
It was his wife, who had feared attack 
irom one of the wild tribes. 

Oh, I’m so glad you're back!’ she 


eried as she stood aside to let him pass 
into the house 

Has all gone well with you, my girl ¢’ 
asked Pendleton as he tottered inside 

Yes, dear,’ she replied. 
thing has been all-right, except 

Except what?’ hissed Pendleton, 
the cords of his muscles tightening as 
he let his hand drop to his holster 
The blacks ae 

Oh, nothing much, dear,’ said his 
wife. ‘It is only that Umslopogaas did 
not salute the flag in the garden this 
morning.’ 

His face darkened. ‘Fetch me my 
sjambok!’ he cried, ‘and tell Umslopo 
gaas I want to see him on the stoep 


Every- 


A little different from the true state 
of affairs, perhaps, but I can assure 
you that itis the second story that will 
vain credence, a round of applause and 
the tankard of beer 

One final word of advice. Be careful 
whom vou chooseas an audience. Avoid, 
if possible, the embarrassing situation 
in which I found myself placed when 
after recounting a most lurid story of 
a tiger-hunt on the slopes of Mount 
Elgon to a meek-looking gentleman at 
a garden-party in the vicarage grounds 
I discovered that he was a Senior Cor - 
missioner on leave from Tanganyika. 

Perhaps, after all, it is safer to leave 
Africa in the dark. 
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The Monk and the Brook. 


Saip Brother Martin to the brook: 
“Oh, if T might, like you, - 

Go wandering to the river's mouth MN 
On, on towards the blue! 

How pleasant thus to glide and glide 
With no rules to obey; 

To linger under flowered banks 
And with the reeds to play! 

Instead of working as [ have 
To work for hours long 

Maybe to bear a stripe-—or two 
For doing unknown wrong. 

How rouch I yearn for time to sock 
Earth's loveliness, to dream 

To reach at last the tumbling main, 
Like you, O happy stream! ” 


There came a gently laughing voice 
(“It is the brook’s!”’ he thought): 
"Tis plain that when you went to achool 
You were not wisely taught. 

It may appear I’m idling by 
With nothing L need do; 

The truth is that I have to keep 
As many rules as you. 

From where I rise I must obey 
The lawa that Nature set, 

And something tells me there’s no sense 
About these laws to fret. 

If I could do just what I pleased 
A pretty mess there'd be! 

I think of that when not in heart 
For going out to sea. 

And as for earthly loveliness, 

If you would only look 

You'd notice it on every side, 

Close by you,” sang the brook. 
There's high adventure too for each 
Can you not understand ?— 


It may be waiting for you now x 
The while you till the land. as 

Come, here's a counsel for your ear” . 
The monk bent o'er the stream a ; 
Meet smiling every freak of Fate; o - 
All life may be a dream!” Os Se 
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As Others Hear Us. 


The Late Arrivals. 

“My dear, we're too sorry.” 

“My dear, what does it matter so 
long as you're here at last? I know 
exactly what happened. You lost the 
way.” 
| “What about the car? Shall I leave 
| her here or take her round?” 
| “Are we frightfully late But you 
| know what men are, ‘If only you'd 
| ask,’ I said. But of course they never 
| will.” 

“Mine never does either. Never by 
any possible chance. The miles and 
miles out of our way we've been soone! 
than stop and ask.” 

“*T’m a stranger in these parts 
myself,’ ” 

“Well, of course, that’s true. Or 
else they're stone deaf,” 

“My dear, haven't I ever told you 
about that time out of Oxford?” 

“Shall I leave her here, or will she 
be in the way / 

“Oh, here, I should think 
you'd rather take ber round 

“7 don’t want to get in anybody’s 
way 

“| must just tell you about that time 
outside Oxford. It was last March. Or 
was it April? John, what was that time 
we went, only it was on the way back 
to that March o1 
April / 


Just half-a-minute, dear 


Unless 


pageant thing ? 
What 
about leaving her here?’ 
“Absolutely perfect What about 
getting her into the shade?”’ 
‘Would that be all right?’ 
“Absolutely marvellous 
“John, do mind the grass. How do 
We're 
What was | 


you manage to be so green? 
scorched to a cinder 
telling you about ?”’ 

My dear, I know you're starving 

“Not a scrap. Unless you are. How 
late are we?” 

“Absolutely nothing, practically. 1 
always -say that lunch is a movabli 
feast inthis house, Besides, we’d hav« 
begun,” 

“That's what I said to John I do 
hope they'll begin,’ I said, That re 
| minds me—I was telling you about one 
| time we left Oxford, and it really was 
frightfully funny.” 

“How's that?” 

“I think it’s terribly good, unless 


it. The Bensons are turning up later 

on, and their body is simply yards long 

Really absurd.” 
“Later than us? How too marvel 


last?” 





NY 


perhaps in a way you'd really rather 
take her round, now | come to think of 


lous! John, d’ you hear we're not the 





Oh. my dear, the Bensons aren't 
lunch; they're just seeing the garden.” 
Ill take her round, then, shall 1?” 

D' you mind frightfully? It's 
exactly behind you, straight round the 
r ododendrons and very sharp on your 
left. No, wait a minute--it’ll be on 
your right I never know which is 
which.” 

My dear, it reminds me of what 
someone said to me once in a shop in 
Dublin, I must tell you.” 

Then I'll turn, shall 1?” 

“John, do be careful! He’s stone 
blind, I always tell him.” 

‘My dear, he’s doing it too beauti 
fully, Come in and have lunch, won't 
you?” 

' “T'd adore to. | know we're fright 
fully late. It’s like when I had to get 
to the Royal Garden Party and I was 
to meet my mother-in-law at her club 
at least, it’s my club really, only I’ve 
been there years and years and all the 
family kind of belong in a way—at 
least they just go there and ask for me, 
whether I’m there or not. You know 

“My dear, how marvellous! Let's 
go in, shall we?’ 

My dear, do let’s. I know lunch i 
ruined and your cook will probably be 
furious and leave.” 


“She always is, anyway What 
about John?’ 
“Oh, let’s not wait for him. Unles 


let.’s wait for him, shall we? Or are we 
frightfully late already ?”’ 

“Oh, my dear, not in the least. Any 
way, it doesn't matter, as they ‘Il have 
finished by now ; | knew you 'd rather,” 

Oh, miles, I always remember one 
time when we were staying with some 
people who were called Ferguson ot 
something, and one of the daughter 
wanted to get a necklace restrung or 
something : kK. M.D 


This Character from Stance 
Business. 


It has been said that one can get a 
pretty fair line on a man’s character 
and general disposition by the way he 
goes downstairs 

Should he, for instance, descend 
slowly, he is probably sedate and com 
posed ; at the run, nervous and highly 
strung; hopping on one leg or riding on 
the banisters, mettlesome, and on a 
tea-tray, whimsical. 

There are of course other methods of 
summing him up: his hands, his clothes, 
his friends, even the brand of tobacco 
he favours; but nowhere will he stand 
80 bared before his fellows as by the 
way he distributes his legs when play- 
ing golf, 

Patrick Whelk, the secretary of 
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Roughover Golf Club, has always been 
desperately keen on this character 
from stance business, and the following 
notes and rough sketches, which he 
made soon after taking up his appoint- 
ment there and before he really knew 
any of the members hy name or repute 
have all proved most accurate charac. 
ter-studies in the light of his future 
experience, 

The writing in italics, by the way, 
was added by Whelk at a much later 
date and when he knew most of his 
subjects’ life-histories only too well, 


Case No. |. 


A shrewd but kindly man. Never 
furried or upset, Knows what he wants 
and generally gets it. 





This is Ralph } ney, of Appl lrees 
House, Roughover, Aged 57. An excel- 
lent committee-man, good bridge-player 
Plays off 10 
handicap and holes all putis under seven 
feet. A great theorist on golf swings 


and a sound judge of port 


Case No. 2 
Dreamy and forgetful, with an un 


tidy brain. Possibly a recluse. 





The above is Silas Entwhistle, LLWD., 
one-time lecturer on Social Anthropology, 
Age unknown. 
wife wants to dust his study, Ilas a 
marked preference for hitting the ball with 
the back of his club. Once did a hole in 
bogey (1923). 


Cask No. 3 








Plays golf because his | 


Efleminate, fond of dancing, artistic, | 





a 


This is Albert Cyril Dogbutton, who 
breeds Pekingese, runs a raspberry farm 
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REPORTS FROM THE MOORS. 


“THe WEATHER HERE AND CIRCUMSTANCES ARISING FROM IT CONDUCED TO LIMIT OUR BAG BELOW EXPECTATION,” 


and does his own knitting. Once wrote 
an ode to a leather-jacket (non-human 
Plays nothing but mixed golf 
and says “Good shot!” after all his 
Giggles when ad 


| dressing his ball 





Case No. 4. 
Methodical 


tician. 


and a born mathema- 


Untrustworthy. 





Case No, 4 is Lionel Nutmeg, late 
Malayan Civil Service. Age 52, Ad- 
dress; Old Bucks Cottage, Roughover. 
Golfs on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays, and counts his score for each 
hole by transferring beans (shot by shot) 
from one waistcoat-pocket to another. 
Will resort to anything short of brute 
force to put his opponent off his game. 
Dabbles in hypnotism. Expert cornet. 
player. Recently dworced, 


Case No. 5. 

Painstaking and desperately keen 
on anything he takes up. Probably 
very quick-tempered, 





The above is General Sir Armstrong 
Forcursue, K.B.E..,CS.1.,late of Putrid 
shindi and now of “The Cedars,” Rough- 
over. A lovable enough character except 
on the links. Is carefully shadowed by 
the local fire-brigade during a dry sum- 
mer as his flow of invective has twice 
heen responsible for serious heath fires. 
Favourite shots ; laying his opponent a 
stymie and holing out his drive. 


Realism in Mothercraft. 
* Babies need half-an-hour’s kicking each 
day.”-—Sunday Paper. 


The Gallants. 
On Saturday evenings 
To the town 
The country boys come, 
Red and brown; 
Some with a button-hole, perhaps, 
Some with a blossom 
In their caps 


They come with a primrose 
In the Spring, 

Then wallflower and wild-rose 
They bring, 

A lavender head, 

A twirl of wheat, 

To make them gallant 

About the street. 


On Saturday evenings 
Through the year 

The country boys 
With flowers appear; 
But in their caps 

At Christmas, lo! 
They carry a sprig 

Of mistletoe. 


ae nee 


“He won a first-class in the Pathology 


Tripes,”--Canadian Paper. 
With distinction in onions. 
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At the Play. 


‘ApMIRALS ALL.” (SHAFTESBURY) 


Ian Hay and Srernen Kina- 
HALL are up to their navyish tricks 
If this time our laughter, 
hearty and ungrudging, greets them 
in occasional bursts rather than 
with that continuous happy rattle 
to which they are ac customed, this 
is perhaps because in Admirals 
All they have wantonly embarked 
upon “an amphibious adventure,” 
and land engagements don’t quite 
so perfectly suit their arm. 

Gloria Gunn (Miss LAURA LA 
PLANTE) is being extremely diffi 
cult about her new film, refusing 
Adonis after Adonis for the part of 
the Chinese pirate and kidnapper 
to play opposite to her, finally 
announcing that she is off to 
China for three months in search 
of atmosphere. When her producer, 
recovering his nerve shattered by 
this expensive decision, bids Duke 
Hayho, the least unlikely of the 
chosen ones, get ready to start for 
China at a quarter-hour’s notice 
and we note Mr, Jack Hopps’s 
name opposite the character Ping 
Hi in the programme we are en 
abled to make a fairly specific guess 
at the essentials of the business 
The programme also promising us 
two scenes on “the Quarter-Deck 
of H.M Ss. Halifax, Flagship of 
the China Squadron lying at 
Quai Hwai Sound” and two 
\cts in Sing-Ho Temple, even 
ing and next morning, we can 
make some general conjecture 
as to the engaging accidentals 

Admiral Sir William Wester 
ham (Mr. Ciive Cunriz), Com 
mander-in-Chief of the China 
Station, is susceptible, peppery 
and cynically steadfast in pre 
ferring pleasure to duty. His 
flag-captain, Knox (Mr. Ep 
WARD HARBEN), an austere 
fellow, occasionally bullies him 
into signing an unread order 
or report. The well-found yacht 
of a Mr, Stallybrass (Mr. Er- 
Nest JAY), of Leicester, maker 
of *‘no-scratch’”’ woollen under 
wear (an excellent character, 
and we would have liked more 
of Mr, Jay’s unsnubbable sales. 
manship), has put into harbour 
carrying, besides its owner, 
Mias Gloria Gunn, Stallybrass’ s 
pretty daughter, Jean (Miss 
Diana Beaumont), and a tire. 
some tomboy (Miss Ursua 
Hirst), heroically waging “‘a 
losing battle with her face.” 
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The Admiral is giving a luncheon Avusrey Martner), making good fun of 
on board to M? 
Dingle 


CPO 


Stallybrass’s party, 
his coxswain (Mr 




















ALONE WITH 
hing Hi 


Gloria Gunn 


CAPTIVE 


fdmiral Sw William Weaterham 
Chief Petty Officer Dingle 
Stephen Langham 

















HATE OOK 


HIS GLORIA 
Me. Jack Honas 
Miss Launa ta PLants 





AMPHIBIANS, 


Mr. Cuve Cornu 
Mr. Aunrey Marner 


Mr. Grorrvaty Sumner 


the preparations, 
illustrative of the general inefficiency 
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Various episodes 


| 


and callousness of duty in His | 


Majesty's Navy are introduced for 
our shame and delight, 


Mr. Har. | 


OLD ARNEIL as a voluble Corporal i 


of Marines distinguished himself 
signally in this contest; and the 
snotty of Mr. Joun Eastwoop had 
a most authentic air, 


We all naturally guessed the iden. | 


tity of the sinister Chinese person 


with the knife who deprived the | 


Chinese messman of his glasses and 


coat, pushed him overboard and | 


carried on in his place. In this 
scene Miss LA PLANTE was given, 
by the authors at their happicst, 
her best chance—-the explanation 
to her abject Admiral of the splen- 
didly fatuous and = characteristic 
plot of her film, Chinese White, and 
made her points vividly and with 
some subtlety. She hadn't very 
much that was significant to do 
thereafter except to make on be- 
half of the Company a speech of 
thanks, a model of brevity con 
cluding with a deft stroke of wit 
borrowed from E.aertr Hupparn: 
“It’s better to keep your mouth 
shut and be taken for a fool than 
open it and remove all doubt 

The broader humours of the pir 
nic in the Temple of Sing Ho are 
a little held up by the necessary 


amart top-booted Ping Hi, Sil- 
ver-Dragon, alleged admiral of 
the Chinese Nayy and kidnap 
per, Subtlerexchanges between 
this gentleman and C20. 
Dingle, impersonating his ad- 
miral and being extraordinarily 
refined in speech, did not alto 
yvether redress the balance 
Verdict: Quite good enough 
to make a 
entertainment; not up to the 
authors’ high standard (what a 
bore it must be for authors to 
read tags like this'); 
evidence indeed of being rather 
hastily put together and not 
having fully exploited its in 
genuitios $i 


sound evenimg's 


Dona Pari Youn Ob 
PASHIONED Hien Chest 
{dvt. in Scote Paper 


wittlt 


We have grown far too attached 
to it for that 


ln the meantime, during the 
Storm ‘Troopers’ holiday, Germany 
is in multi again.”—Daily Paper. 
It would be more reassuring to 


learn that she was in uno. 


(and competent) solemnities of | 


bears | 


Bee 2. 
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Apes Triumphant. 


(Mr. Tixpert. Hopwoop, in a paper 


read at the International Congress of 


| 


Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences at University College, Gower 
Street, on July 3st, said that it has 
recently been shown that the European 
species of mankind formed a group close 
to the gorilla and the chimpanzee.) 


How far we've travelled in our stride 
Since “ Dizzy,” Darwtn’s creed de- 
fying, 
Came down upon the ange!s’ side 
Our simian parentage der ving! 
Science her mastery now regains; 
The angel hosts no longer fill a 
Place in the lists; the choice remains 
Between the chimp and the gorilla, 


I've scanned most carefully each face 
In my ancestral portrait gallery 

For any sort of apelike trace 
Emerging from their fine fal-lallery, 

And found that one, grand-unele Tim, 
Who lived in an Italian villa, 

In features and in length of limb 
Closely resembled a gorilla 


In strength and measurement of chest 
This monster takes a lot of beating, 
But is not welcome as a guest 
At any normal mothers’ meeting 
He has a most terrific hoot, 
Unlike the amiable chinchilla 
Ho is in short a surly brute 
And well deserves the name gorilla 


No, if L change my pedigres 
And my angelic lineage sever 
Oh, let me be a chimpanzee 
So mild, affectionate and clever 
Who takes his tea at five o'clock, 
And sips his glass of Manzanilla 
Who often play 4 the fool, like Grock, 
And never sulks, like the gorilla 


The chimp in fine is not a chump 
But swells the gaiety of nations 
And is, when taken in the lump, 
The nicest of our poor relations 
And even though to some the choice 
Recalls Charybdis versus Seylla, 
I vote with no uncertain voice 
For chimpanzee against gorilla 
C; Bar 


Fault. 


Tue cricketer was the guest of the 


| lawn-tennia enthusiast and felt dis 
| tinetly out of place. 
Seated between people who dis 


coursed of backhands, forehands, 
centre courts, and of many names which 
for him held no significance, he began 
to sympathise with non-sportsmen 

He understood what 


must have 
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“ PERHAPS THERE ain’? ANY STRINGS ON 
the boredom of a few dumb 
auditors of those frequent leg-theory 
discussions at which he had assisted, 

But he remained polite, assumed an 
air of friendly interest, and appeared to 
be listening keenly to the conversation, 

He knew what enthusiasm for a game 
could be, appreciated the irritation 
aroused by the ignoramus in the mind 
of the initiate, and supposed that there 
were people who felt about lawn-tennis 
as he felt about cricket, 

Finally his host turned to him and, 
observing his manner of attentive 
reserve, sought his opinion, 









rv, Ma'am, 


I CAN'T #E8 VERY WEL.” 


And what,” he asked, 
really think about Perry?” 
The cricketer turned sharply and his 
eyes lit up with genuine interest, No 
need now for dissimulation, 
“Have you got some?” he asked 
eagerly. “I haven't tasted any for 
years.” 


“do you 


“Mr. Ernest Brown, M.P., Minister of 

Mines, gave the following figures of coal 

output in the House of Commons. . . .” 
Daily Paper. 

It is the gaseous by-products which 

most concern the electorate. 
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West Indian Do's and Don’ts. 


Ir you decide to winter with us in 
the West Indies, undoubtedly a guide. 
book will be invaluable to you. But it 
is not enough. It will tell you where to 
stay and what to pay, what to see and 
what to wear. But it will not explain 
those fundamental differences of out- 
look so that you will understand what 
you meet and will know what to expect 
and what to do. 

As a visitor to the West Indies you 
will naturally be expected to take an 
intelligent interest in sugar. This is 
not really as difficult as it sounds, The 
psychology of the agriculturalist is the 
same the world over. Just remember 
that the outlook is very gloomy and 
has been growing steadily gloomier 
since slavery was abolished. The 
weather is all wrong and is not what 
it was, and the Colonial Office is only 
making it worse. So, though you may 
be enjoying it thoroughly, don’t forget 
that it is ruining the main industry of 
the islands. The only thing worse than 
all this bright sunshine was that down 
pour last week-end 

But do be careful about ** 
These are second crop 
apecies of rodent 


rattoons 
canes, not a 
There was an awk 
ward pause last year when my friend 
Henry suggested to a planter that he 
should go and shoot some of his 
rattoons for him 

Now a word about cricket. Just as 
sugar is our main business in the West 
Indies, our religion is cricket. Our 
recreations are quite distinct from both 
of these. If while you are there Banane 
is engaged in a titanic struggle with its 
cricket rival, Troispéres, you must be 
prepared for a complete suspension of 
ordinary activities on the island. Do 
not hope to arrange something at the 
club—there will be no one there. Do 
not go shopping in the’ city ’’—every 
thing will be closed for cricket at 
eleven. Do not expect to find ordinary 
news in the paper; a European war will 
have faded into insignificance beside 
the calamitous fact that Jones bowled 
three full tosses in his first over. In 
fact the whole match will be described 
ball by ball for pages. It is no good 
kicking against the pricks, as Henry 
did last winter. Henry is a determined 
tourist, He refused to go and watch 
cricket, of which he had had his fill in 
the summer. And he would not stay 
in his hotel. He shocked all the ac 
quaintances to whom | had introduced 
him by approaching them about mere 
tennis or golf when the whole island 
was in the throes of representative 
cricket. Then, rightly rebuffed, he 
between  tightly-shuttered 
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houses in the ‘hot dusty streets of the 
town, deserted except for a few miser- 

able unpatriotic pariah dogs. He 
couldn't find a car. He couldn't find a 
bus. At last he found a tram, packed 
with people and moving in a mysterious 
way towards Stanbee, a suburb he had 
not yet visited. He found room on it 
with difficulty, and was embarrassed 
by an old huckster who expressed the 
opinion that he was a pretty young 
gentleman, called him “darlin’,” and 
hoped that her breadfruits would not 
“humbug” him. The tram was a two- 
mule-power model, and had not pro- 
gressed a quarter-of-a-mile when it was 
met by another of its kind, but empty. 
The driver of this was in a state of in- 
tense excitement. He drew up with 
screeching brakes and leant danger- 
ously from his seat. 

‘Two-thirty-three for 
screamed, 

There was a buzz of approval in 
Henry’s tram. The driver whipped up 
his engine and five minutes later they 
arrived at the Oval, from which pro 
ceeded a loud continuous roaring like 
Atlantic breakers on the reef. Here 
everybody disembarked and, headed 
by the driver, rushed for the entrances 

Henry was left alone in the deserted 
tram, still miles away 
Stanbee. 

But he was not to be so beaten, The 
British bulldog in him awoke. Des 
perate straits called for desperate mea 
sures; so he got out and walked. Yes 
actually walked. Now no one ever walks 
in Banane. People may rush about 
madly for hours playing a game, but 
just walking, never. Ifthe streets had 
not been deserted a crowd would soon 
have collected and followed Henry to 
observe the phenomenon. As it was 
the sun blazed like a furnace on the 
flies and dust that quickly covered him. 

When he had lost about a stone he 
came upon a cab—a cab so old that it 
made its hoary-headed driver seem a 
mere boy by comparison, But Henry 
hailed it with delight. 

“Stanbee!” he gasped, 
back on its cushionless seat. 
cab drove off to the 
prising briskness. 

Henry finished mopping himself and 
had just hung his handkerchief out to 
dry when a familiar roaring met his 

ears. It was like Atlantic breakers on 
the reef ; 

The cab dre ‘w up at another side of 
the Oval and Henry ste pped out, boil. 
ing with rage 

| said ‘Stanbee 

“Stan’ B, Suh; this is Stan’ B.” The 
withered pantaloon grinned  tooth- 
lessly and pointed to the stand which 
towered above them. Henry noted 


eight!” he 


some from 


and sank 
And the 
right with sur- 


he began 


with disteate the huge B that was 
painted on it. Then he turned back to 
his Jehu, 

He was standing on the driver's box 
staring fascinated over the wall, and 
his shrivelled lips seemed to be moving 
in silent prayer. 

Twice Henry opened his own mouth, 
and twice he shut it again. Then he 
put his fare on the seat very quietly 
and walked meekly through the turn. 
stile into Stand B, 


The “Holy Herb. 


In golden autumn weather 
The postman crossed the street; 
I somehow thought of heather 
And scent of fern and peat; 
Till out of the epistle 
I drew a spray superb 
More Scottish than the thistle: 
It was the Holy Herb! 


Bog myrtle from the Highlands! 
Ah! how it brought to mind 
The hills and lochs and islands 
And all I’d left behind; 
I saw the sunlight falling 
Upon the mountain track, 
And heard the moortow! calling 
Go back! Go back! ¢ 


to back! 


The Tummel frothed its boulders, 
Loch Rannoch swam in view, 

Schiehallion heaved his shoulders 
Into the cloudless blue, 

Till mountain, loch and river 
Dissolved in thinnest air, 

And then—lI gave a shiver 
And started from my stare 


Oh, doctor, if | ever 
Am faint nor like to live, 
And you, although you're clever, 
Can't think what dope to give, 
Cut out the chemist’s spirtle 
And drugs that make me sick 
Prescribe a spot of my rtle, 
A minim of bog myrtle, 
A whiff of Highland myrtle, 
And that will do the trick! 


Municipal Candour. 

The Highways Committee reported 
The daft heads of conditions have been sub 
mitted to the Ministry of Transport for con 
sideration.” —Local Papu r. 


Fashions for Fire-Fighters. 
Fine Oursreak.—Shrewsbury Fire Bri- 
gade was called to an outbreak of fire that 


occurred yesterday on some waste land near 


the Sentinel works, The outbreak was con 

fined to some disused wagons, and the Bri 

gade soon had the brown and gold ensemble 
Sh reu ahur y Pape r. 


RecisvRaAR ON THE Hire-Purcnasi 


System.” 
2 Daily Pape 


A refrigerator is really more useful. 
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I SUPPOSE YOU HAVE SAILED THE SEVEN SEAS?” 
‘Yunus, Ma’AM—MORE THAN THAT, I RECKON, BUT I NEVER COUNTED ‘eM, 
Epitaph. 
Here lies McNeish In the course of his life But the day is past, i 
A nouveau riche He shot his wife Thank Heaven, at last 
And a thoroughly wild And seventy-two When f lay with my dog 
Shot, Men. In leash | 
Of whom, being dead, Face down on the moor 
It may be said In Klysian fields v5 the gun-room floor 
He certainly went No doubt he wields For fear of the wild 
To pot An equally wild McNeish 
Gun = — 
is annual bag nevery variety He spread his armile with the butter ans 
H 1} O ’ ti ie spread | | le | i 
Was a woman d stag, of high Society, atretched for the marmalade.” —Daily Paper. 
A dog and a grey Including the Evil This he smeared thinly over her 
Hen One. grimace 
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aa a little masterpiece, an intaglio of the loveliest 
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ALMOST ‘THE OLDEST INHABITAN'I 


1 LOVE BRING BACK IN MY DeAR OLD Kovrr,.” 


‘Have you trvep apne, Teen? 


Rarnnn Wei, no—nor I wae nen 


Our Booking-Office. 
(hy Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


A Victorian Sleeping Beauty. 


The Lonely Lady of Dulwich (ARINEMANN, 5.-) strikes me 


url wer 
Opening with one of My 
Maurice Barntwwa’s familiar but always successful gambit 
it displays the ingénue daughter of a genteel! adventures 
family making a dutiful marriage with a wealthy banker 
Robert Harmer ia kind as he understands kindness: but 
his negligent liberality to his childless Zita leaves her a 
helle au bois dormant at. the merey of any Prince Charming 
who will thread the thicket and wake her. This réle should 
have been played, according to all romanti: precedent, by 
Jean de Bosia, the poet, who, when Zita j posing in Paris 
to the famous Bertrand, has all the opportunity and (you 
would imagine) all the attributes to go in and win. Zita's 
fate, however, is to be an ansterer one than the eon 
templated tight with de Bosis, How she resists her lover 
only to snerifice ber marriage and the exaltation of her 
memories to a far more senseless gesture ia the ironical 
unexpected, yet wholly befitting result of the adventurous 
strain #0 fatally interwoven with a gentle and fastidious 
personality 


and the most delicate incision 


Por THHEN DAYS TWO VEARS AUD 


China—A Seven Months’ Survey. 

It is pleasant in a world increasingly stereotyped to find 
«oO sturdy an individualist as Mr. Peren FLeMing exercising 
his detached discernment on the medley of new lamps for 
old that ia China, Apart from one (to me) quite deplorable 
lapae of taste, | enjoyed One's Company (Care, 8/6) from 
start to finish —-from a start that derailed the author's 
trans-Siberian train when he had only just finished teaching 

The Eton Boating Song” to a Russian HL pPreMarto and 
& finieh that saw him overtake and board « lost \merioan 
express by the aid of a taxi, In between he ia The Times 
correspondent in China and Manchukuo, sharing Big 
Business’s barbedewire entrenchments in Harbin, inter 
viewing & puppet emperor in Hsingking, investigating the 
drift of Japanese policy throughout Manchukuo 
propaganda but a grateful way with brigands —and assisting 
at the operations directed towards localising the Red inte: 
tion in China, ft found him a trifle inclined to rely on the 
jauntiness that is 
tative vein 


clumsy 


10 immeasurably inferior to his medi 
but this, | take it, is a sop to Cerberus 
two best-sellers to hia eredit perhaps Mr. Fiemine will feel 
justified in withdrawing these concessions 


Reasoned Optimism. 


With what a refreshing sanity and tolerance does that 
ever-young experienced veteran, Mr. J, A, Srenpen, set 


With | 
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down, in These Times (Casseun, 5/-), hi 
aids toretlection "on ourdomestic and 
foreign perplexities. A realist who is 
not a eynic, a Liberal in no doctrinaire 
or party an optimist without 
naivety, he invites (and helps) us to 
make comparisons and count the bless. 
ings of our proved if pedestrian method 
of reasonably free discussion and per 
suasion rushing impetuously 
down the casy incline of manipulated 
instruction and atark coercion, Swift 
movement is not everything Direction 
countea Our experienced counsellor 
has a profound distrust of neat Utopias 
to be administered by perfect beings 
The scope of government is too wide 
for neatnossa, ita operations too fluid 
to admit of plotting on squared paper; 
and as for political saint 


BeTIaC, 


before 


eers, they 


wimply don’t happen it in quite 
possible that distance doca lend a 
certain enchantment to Mr. Srenpen’s 
view of Mr. Roosevent N.K.A,, 
while nearness enhances suspicion 
of Mr. Warne Kiuiiot's economic 


nationaliom There is a chapter, 

Youth and Age,” so wise and candid 
yet ao free from bitterness or patron 
age that | venture to commend it 
to the intelligent and the 
whole book to young and old alike as 
a shrewd, 
ting 


yotuny, 


informative ond atimula 


urvey 


Light from the Dark Ages. 
Interest in medivval 


made considerable 


Latinity has 
strides of late, largely 
owing to the brilliant achievements of 


Miss He.en Wappen, Bat much is 
owed to the inelusion in the Loeb 
Library of post-classical authors, to sib) 


nothing of the earlier work of Wariant 
and J. A, Symonps;: while A. D. Gop 
LeY in the Goli 
ardicmetreand Mr. STeru en GASELER'S 
Oxford Book of Medimval Verse have sOU ae 
shown that fine academi 


i brilliant « x porime nt 


COME ON, 


VRAKIN 


MC holar 4aure 

capable of emancipating themselves from the thraldom ot 
the Classical canon, The latest worker in this field, Mr JACK 
Medieval Latin Poeta (KLKIN 
Matiuews, 7/6), a comprchensive anthology ranging over 
& thousand years, drawn from medimval Latin poeta, saints 
and sceallywags; and, though we may not go all the length 
with him in his contention that the Carmina Burana (12th 
century) anticipate the whole structure of the modern lyric, 
we can cordially congratulate him on the unfailing spirit of 
his versions. It will come as a revelation to some of his 
readers to learn that the author of the magnificent hymn, 
Verlla regia prodeunt, was also an wuthority on gastronomy 


LINDSAY, haa given us, in 


Cathédrale Engloutie. 
Mr. T. S. Strimuina is a much kinder satirist of hia 
countrymen'’s eccentricities than is Mr, Sineram Lewis 
Where Mr. Sramiixnc finds absurdity, when, for in 
stance, he discovers the Daughters of the Confederacy on 
parade or the Alabama at luncheon, he is 
content to let the facta speak richly for themselves and to 
allow both sides of 


tenltor a ol 


cach picture an impartial airing 





AND OVEM THE BRAT) VYot KNOW YoU ie 
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BOWLED OUT HEAIDEA, 


FOOTHALL JEMASHY 


Unfinished Cathedral (Heinemann, 8/6) ia the third novel 
of his Southern States trilogy, and it brings to a poetic end 
the financial romance of Colonel Miltiades Vaiden, who had 
acarcely looked back from his magnificently succesful 
larceny of a whole steamboatful of cotton It may he 
said to be without hero or heroine, for the author has an 
agreeable trick of shifting his interest almost imperceptibly 
from one character to moment we are 
deeply concerned over the fate of six negro criminals, at 
the next over that of the Colonel's illegitimate grandchild, 
and before we know it is the love-story of a Methodist 
minister which matters most to us, In the background, 
always vivid, ia the tragi-comedy of the post-war Florida 
boom in real estate, This novel presenta a fascinating 
slice of the recent history of the South, perplexed by 
ite twin problema of negroes and speculation; and Mr 
STRIBLING knows how to bring hia cast completely to life 


another; at one 


The Garden Floriferous. 
The gardener who can meditate uprooting sound black 
curranta to extend the away of her already vast herbaceous 
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borders is, | feel, lacking in a sense of proportion Perhaps 
the English passion for flower-gardening is getting a trifle 
out of hand—at any rate a reversion to something more like 
the trim alleys and individually productive plants of the 
French proprielacre ix, | think, on the way and overdue 
Of ita kind. however, the garden whose owner “uses the 
| use the coloured wools in my big basket for 
Maupr Hawortn-Boorn’s domain at 
must be an admirable and 


flowers is 
embroidery Mrs 
The Mill House, 

interesting specimen, She is a pet ional disciple of that most 
accom plished of veterans, Mr. Roninson of Gravetye; and 
in My Garden Thiary (Munnay, 7/6) she carrie out and 
«the counsels of his classic English Flower Garden 


tak ombe 


elaborate 
She has taken immense pains to arrange a permanent 
border which, with adroit aid from frames and reserve. bed 
shall flourish with as 
ind businesslike diagram should prove of real 


few bare aps as po ible and her 
sound advics 


service to her fellow-enthusiasts for grouping and colour 


The Busidess of Arson. 

\ warehouse full of dumaged silks 
worm-eaten furs and a 
little Venetian glaaa, a 
umptuous fire «insu 


with a few case ‘ 


anew policy and an 
rangement of eandlk 
that will 


after a anuitable interval 


burn down Vy 
to a pile of straw and 
eelluloid 
according to a well } 
ll that 


neh provi On a ’ 


proved recipe i 
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of “an ambrosial fruit’ salad, followed by coffee and a 
sherry which had been six times round the world’: and 
of an “amazingly good-looking” detective who sUNpeots 
the innocent baronet, who at forty-five looked th porsonk. | 
fieation of the highest type of sahib’-—well, you begin 
to wonder what sort of “atmosphere” Mr. Rienarp 
Macnavanton would have created if he had written about 
The Corpse at the Créche or Murder in the Bassinette. And 
why write “Liefraumilch” instead of 
I ask merely for information 





Liebfraumileh 2? 


Far and Wide. 

Holiday-makers can apply themselves to The Vengeance 
of Mynheer Van Lok and Other Stories (HuTcuiNson, 7 6) | 
without any fear of being bored, Th his search for settings 
and material Mr. H. pe Vere Stacrooie takes hia readers 
for & cruise practically round the world; and once more he 
shows himeaclf a master of atmospheric eflect and local 
Although there i 
this collection 


colour no story of Outstanding merit in 


warcely any of the tales are without point 


and interest, Perhap Deep in the Forest” and “A Rum 
| Story run a dead-heat 

| for first, place, but The 

| Lost Diana” and “The 

| Girl and the Jo ure 

) less than a neck behind 

r them 
4 Aba On the Right Track, 


4 | T During the firet hun 
dred pare ol Vystery 





| | on Southampton Water 
is needed to make al! co adel he i r) ) (Hopper AND Srovar 
sudden sparkling busi é . Lif f ron. 7/6) Mr. Freewan 
Noss BUCEE It iaclesira A ah Si. Sm = Witis Crorrs explains 
bie, however, to have rn nN en — Nhe een how and why two young 
colleaguc well . posted > Lik men, while commiutting 
to supply information Lone crime, were involved 
and fill in the gape in in another. Then Chie 
evidence after the event, Inspector French up 
as well as to soothe the peared on the seen ond | 
tnaurance com panies and for once we have the 
even to light the uncle PA attiafaetion ol compe 
Subsequent!) uch col Tun Iearnecron 3 OWnY, HOT HE WILL, HAVE TO SUMMONS your him wrestling with ye! 
leagues, fortunately for LORDAaMIP FOR USaING TOO MUCH HATH WATER.’ proble m the solution of 


the public interest, may 

demand additional remuneration and even yo 
communicate with the authorities, Mr 
im recounting, in The Fire. Raiser 
exploits in: 


otara th 
Hanotp DEARDEN 
(HeINEMANN, 8/6), the 
reson of the notorious Hanns gang, has reduced 
the reeord of inordinately tedious criminal proceeding to 
a consecutive and sufficiently exciting narrative: but he ha 
rather apoiled the effect by too monotonously maintaining 
from the first page to the last a manner of softly incisive 
irony, Such long-drawn sarcasm | found wearisome, though 
no doubt it was amusing in the writing 


Atmosphere. 

When you have been told (on the jacket) that The 
Preparatory School Murder (FRxuanv Press, 7/6) will 
appeal to those “who are not too old to revel in the authen 
tie preparatory school atmoaphere,” and in Chapter 1, that 
“this ts no exsay upon Education, it is the story rather 
of a crime so horrible that it sickened the conscience of 


& nation and disgusted the whole world to an extent 
unknown since the murder of the Lindbergh baby and 
later on that “the lobstera (done up in white wine 


and cream) were in no way unworthy of the Liefraumileh 
which accompanied them as on some celestial organ’ 


which ia already in the 
But presently another and even more 
erious crime occurred, and from that moment Mi 
is wiving away no further secrets 


main known to u 


Apart from one ine ident, 
in which ih male factor Wits assisted hy it combination of | 
errcumatancoe 
ttistactory story 


promotion, is as efficient and calm as he has ever been 


Zed, 


1 aM the last of the family, and littl: have I to do, 
Except on an autumn morning to Zigzag down to the Zoo 


Where I stand and study the Zebras—and Zebua too-—with 
Zest, 

Enjoying the gentle Zephy re till the sun oes down in the 
weat 


When the mereury drops to Zero | make it a good excuse 

To satay in my own Zareba 
Zeus, 

Not even my Zeal shall tempt me to stand in an Arctic Zone 

Indulging the keen Zodphily for which I have long been 
known ! WHO 


by the brow of the great god 


RR enaienettinice 


| 
ChRORTS | 


that is almost ineredible, this ia a thoroughly 
And French, quite unperturbed by his | 





ae 
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rus Royal Academy, which closed 
this month, took £13,000 during the 
Kixhibition, Not all picture-houses do 
ao well as that 


We gather from a gossip paragraph 
that Professor iN 
STHIN likea to re | 
mainin bed in the 
mornings. Uf thia | 
ia part of the Kin 
stein Theory thou 
sands more will be 
excited about it 


\t Whipanucte 
the Fel 
romp with 
the wolves, Casual 


ome of 
lows 
Visitors, however 
are carnestly re 
quested to refrain 
from romping with 
the Fellows 


A hollyhock 


eleven foot high j 
and still growing 
is im bloom at} 


Peterborough. The 
only thing that 
worries the owner | 


in the danger of 
low « flying 
planes 


nero 


The collapse ot 
amass of rock has 
left Niagara look 
ing like a mouth | 
from whichafront 
tooth is missing 
and listeners tothe 
sound of the Falls | 
are said to have | 
detected a alight 
liap . | 


British 
have pro 
that arriving in New York 
they were not given such a welcome a 
distinguished Americana receive in thi 
country. We feel sure that if the import 
anee of British M.P.'s had been realised 
Broadway would have been thaminated 


Two 
M.P.'s 


teated 





Anyone with a capacity for takiny 
pains can be a good gardener, observes 
a famous horticulturiat,. Nobody would 
mind that if ao many of the paina were 
not in the amall of the back 


va #ELANANTE 
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A awarm of bees were recently found 
on a loud-apeaker in a Liverpool house 
It is remarkable what you can get on 
the wireless nowadays 

% 
he Weekly Newa Sheet, a journal to 


be iasued to prisoners in every Brit- 
ish gaol, will contain no erime reports 


| he See 


LISA, 
cd we ry ae.* 





THe HRATHEN TICKLES MY ANKILA 40," 


Still, even this doean’t tempt usa to go 
to gaol 


Our great problem is not produce 
tion but distribution,” saya an expert 
This strikes a bald man with peculiar 
oree every time he shaves 


\ Hampshire boy aged sixteen is 
ix feet eleven inches in height, and is 
anid to be atill growing. Later on he 
may attempt to wade the Channel 


197 

After winning a boxing eonteat 
recently a heavyweight sang excerpts 
from Grand Opera. We understand 
that the audience took their punish. 
ment very gamely i 


It is anid that native girls in Central | 
\frica are eager to wear fashionable 
Kuropean clothes 
It must be hotter 
in Central Africa 
than ia generally 
supposed, 


» 
% 


“What wakena 
| the average young 
man to the atern 
life?” 
aske lecturer 
An alarm - clock 
uaually 


realities of 


Dental surgeons 
| were told the other 
iday of an opera 
ition on a profes 
sional footballer 
suffering from a 
very rare affeetion 
of the jaws which 
made it impossible 
|for him to open 
| hiamouth Nocase 
of this kind has 
been observed 


among spectators 


e & 
x 


French Finance 
Ministers,” says a 
writer, ‘do not 
succeed,” Except, 
of course, one an 
other 


* & 
Ke 


Attention is 
}onee more drawn 
| to the accumula 
ition of unclaimed 

\cademy pictures 
iin the cellara of 
| Burlington House 
| Yet theauthorities 
seem blind to the possibilities of a 
baryvain basement 


Tropical planta and flowers form the 
decoration of a American 
hotel. A visitor aave that he noticed on 
leaving that the foyer waa a foreat of 
waving palma | 


x 


luxurious 


” 
The Army is to have pneumatic 
rilla, It has long had pneumatic drill 


sorgeanta 
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This and That. 


| neEMEMBER an Auguet when I was followed by two 
faithful grouse (1 prefer to think of them as individuals 
and not as a brace) right down into Devonshire. They had 
been sent to me in London from Seotland, but I was at 
Barnstaple, When they reached Devonshire (growing 
each moment stronger on the wing) I was halfway back 
to London. So they turned and followed me again. Poor 
things, they only got as far as Swindon. LT ree ived theit 
label (slightly stained) from the G.W.R. with a little “In 
Memoriam” notice seribbled upon it | have always re 
gretted them, Desiderium aliquid and so on, Besides, it 
pleases me to imagine that there was an indignation meeting 
on Swindon platform, the guard, the passengers, the driver 
all erying out against me and swearing by Heaven they 
would suffer no longer for the sake of my luxurious apy 
tite. And once | was caught after many days by a haunch 
of venison which had been pursuing me, for venison is mor: 
ardently SOCQUACIOURB than grouse Kven Wit AM THE CoN 
gurnor, who loved the high deer (if T have it correctly) a 
though he were their father, would have been staggered by 
We buried it darkly at dead of 
belonging 


that haunch when it came 


night in the garden of a house to an eminent 


writer of plays. His asters were wonderful that year 


x * * 


But | wander Perhaps it would become me better to 
clear up an August controversy which has been perplexin 
both Fleet and Whitehall 


Street 


Horst 
During Army manoeuvres at 

man dashed 

although the bridge was 


Tue MARIN} 

Aldershot to-day a cavalry 
Wey at Elstead 
assumed not to exist 

Hi, you can't come across that bridge—it's not there! 
yelled a sergeant in charge of a defending post, ‘We're 
pretending it’s a raging torrent 

‘T know,’ 
awum if 


across a bridge over the 


came the retort Il am pretending | have 


The Evening Standard, Auquat 0, 1934 


Was Nor Tarn 

Strategy in the Army manauvres at Aldershot 

Hi!’ yelled a sergeant to a eavalryman, ‘ you can’t come 
across that bridge. It’s not there 


Tur Bripar Tat 


It's supposed to be a 
raging torrent 
‘I know it’s a torrent,’ yelled back the cavalryman, con 
tinuing his advance, ‘I’m pretending I'm swimming it 
Collapse of the sergeant.” 
The Daily Express, August 10, 1034 


“ Harpy Annual 


One of the best specimens of the ‘ hardy annual’ story 
has been going the rounds during the manauvres at 
Aldershot this week 

It told of the cay alryman who, when stopped as he darted 
across a bridge supposed to have been blown up, said, ‘J 
am pretending I have swum it.’ 

Brigadier A. F. Thomson, commander of the First Air 
Defence Brigade, writes to me soliciting my aid in ‘laying 
the story for good and all 

He tells me it was he who first related it. It actually 
happened in 1911 or 1912 during Army mancuvres at 
Burford Bridge in Oxfordshire. The hero was Captain 
T. C. Mudie, of the Royal Scots.” 

The Evening Standard, August 11, 1934 


On the other hand, beneath a sketch by Mr.G. D. Armour, 
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which appeared in Punch on April 27th, L910, there are the 
words: 


“A Wortp or SHams 
Officer (of Umpire Staff). “Hi, you there! You mustn't 
cross here! Can't you see the notice? This bridge is SUP 
posed to be destroyed ‘ 
Subaltern (cheerfully), “Oh, that’s all right! We're sup 
posed to be swimming across,’ ” 


I believe that what really happened was this. A young 
officer volunteered to defend a bridge by taking up his 
position on the enemy's side 

That's no use,” 
destroy the bridge, and you won't be able to get 


replied the General, “we're going to 
hack 
again.” 

Then | shall awim across,” replied the dauntless young 
subaltern, And in point of fact he did 
Horatius CocLes 
embroideries on a noble theme 


His name was 
The later aneedotes are mere humorous 


POR 


All manner of praise must be to the L.C.C, for 
deciding to make petrol-stations less horrible by means of 
a compulsory standard sign, It 


motor-hornsa the 


viven 
remains now to give all 
voice of the nightingale and all motor 
spirits the scent of the rose. Ldo not put even these achieve 
ments beyond the power ol modern science, But at present 
the most artistic petrol-stations in the world would not 
reconcile me to the hideous cacophony of London atreeta: 
and supposing you took that away, there would still be the 
erious danger of asphyxiation in a traffie-jam. The hulle 
halloo is horrible, the atmosphere very often Acherontical 
You can be sure of amell 


y «6 SS 


| have to correct a popular rumour, The single-.wicket 
matches between BrapMAN and Larwoop, and between 
Woopruns. and Voor, which (it is generally believed) were 
to follow the final Test Match at the Oval, will not be played 
after all, Mr J H THOMAS having refused the office of 
umpire kivor 


Epitaph. 


UNDER THIS TIGER-LILY LIES A LADS 
WHOSE GHOST 
IS HAPPIER THAN MOsS'l 
se LIKES HER BURIAL-PLOT 
A LOT, 


IN FACT SHE CHOSE THE SPOT 
THAT LIVELY LADY 
BECAUSE 
TWAS 
Hor 
AND SHADY 


Items on Which We do not Care to Comment, 


The export of jowa’ harps from Germany wna groater for the first 
four months of this year than for the same period of 1033." 
North Country Paper 


In a cireular order to the various bandit suppression forced mn 
Honan Marshal Chang, the deputy Commander-in-Chief of Bandit 
Suppression of Honan, Hupeh and Anhwei, says that the bandit 
leader Chang Heuehliang shall be henceforward known as Chang 
Heveh-lang China Paper, 


We have made a note of it 
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Pig APPS 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE GAME, 
“SO LONG AS I CAN ALWAYS ELIMINATE ANY KIND OF BOWLING L DON’T LIKE | 
| ‘THERE OUGHT TO BE NO DIFFICULTY ABOUT CONTINUING THESE FIXTURES FOR | 
EVER AND EVER.” | 
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“Wor SHE Do THAT For, Dap?” 


“ Wuy, To 


Why Champagne ? 


T'o the Editor of “Punch. 


Srr,—Before it is too late I wish to 
register an emphatic protest against 
one item in the elaborate arrangements 
for the launching of “5.34,” as outlined 
in the public sheets. I refer, Sir, to 
the bottle of champagne which (it is 
said) is to be broken on the bows of 
the vessel at her christening—or, as | 
prefer to call it, naming. All of us must 
have read with awe, with enthusiasm, 
with patriotic hope and pride of the 
Titanic devices by which it is proposed 
to usher the precious monster into the 
deep—the many tons of grease and soft- 
soap, the mighty triggers and hydraulic 
rams, the great chains that will hang 
like giant’s whiskers from her sides 
and delicately arrest her march before 
she strikes the further shore. All this, 
Sir, thrilled me. And then I read 
that before these difficult wonders are 
attempted the vast hulk is to be given 
a name and will take the water as a 
living ship with that no doubt inspiring 
title on the lips of all beholders. That, 
Sir, thrilled me too. And then I saw 
the word “champagne.” 

Sir, is it meet, is it right that the 
naming, tosay nothing of the launching, 





SEF IF ‘ER 'AND'S STEADY BEFORE SHE SETS 


of this vessel, the centre of so many 
hopes, the labour of so many hands, 
should be publicly associated with 
intoxicating liquor? We have built her, 
Sir, as a challenge, as an example to the 
world, to tell the nations that better 
times are ahead, in a material sense, 
and that Britain leads the way to- 
wards them. Can we not extend that 
challenge, that example, into the 
spiritual arena? Many of those, no 
doubt, who have toiled to make this 
ship are total abstainers. Is it fair to 


them to celebrate the completion of 


their work with a ritual which must 
offend them? The broken bottle—the 
damp forehead—the splash of wine- 
Sir, these are parts of a familiar but 
odious picture. Cannot this great ship 
be the first in our history to take the 
seas without the marks of the drunkard 
on her noble countenance ? 

I am aware, Sir, that old customs, 
particularly those which are most 
barbarous in origin, die hard: and, 
though I do not myself see that the 
sprinkling of any beverage over the 
bow is an essential or even a dignified 
concomitant of the launching of a 
new ship, it may be that we must 
accept it in some form. But cannot 
the beverage, Sir, be tea, and the vessel 
that is sacrificed the innocent homely 





ABAHT IT.” 
pot ? Break a pot of tea on the bows, 
shatter a bottle of ginger-beer, an urn 
of coffee, a jug of milk, a flask of 
orange-juice or, best of all, a carafe of 
water, and the ceremony will strike a 
chord that is common to all our people 
and can wound the sensibilities of none. 

Lastly, Sir, if alcoholism be per- 
mitted to defile the début of this 
national possession, must the particu- 
lar poison be that luxurious but over- 
rated liquid which is described as cham- 
pagne? How many of all the thou- 
sands who have riveted and planked 
and plated the vessel have ever tasted 
champagne—or would enjoy it if they 
did? It is not for me to make a choice 
from the numerous but detestable 
liquids of this character, but I do 
suggest that the selection should reflect 
the simple tastes of those who have 
built and those who will man and 
navigate her, and not the exotic 
indulgences of those who will occupy 
her most expensive cabins. Moreover, 
Sir, the liquid used on such an occasion 
should surely be of British origin ; and 
if it must be champagne may we not 
hope at least that it will be an Imperial 
or home-grown product ¢ 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A. P.H. 
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Spoffins’ Knee. 

THERE is no need to speculate at 
this juncture as to the genuineness or 
otherwise of the water on Spoffins’ 
knee. Spoffins was due back on Satur- 
day, and | was to start my holiday on 
Monday. On Friday night a wire came 


| from Spoffins announcing that the 


greater part of-the small amount of 
water still left in this drought-stricken 
land had settled on his knee. 

”Which means,” I explained to 
Edith, “that I shall not be able to 
start my holiday until the following 
Monday. With the Chancelleries of 
Europe in their present disturbed state, 
it is essential that Spoffins, Dinwiddy 
or myself should be at the office. 
Dinwiddy returns next Friday.” 

I decided, however, that I would 
take just the Saturday and run the car 
down to the sea as some compensation 
for my delayed holiday. If the Chan- 
celleries of Europe did not like it they 
could lump it. Unless I caught a 
glimpse of the sea I felt that I could 
hardly survive. But I met with un- 
expected opposition from Edith. 

“Those one-day runs down to the 
sea are a failure,’ she said. “ Five 
hours’ agony sitting by your side thank- 
ing the Mercy of Providence that we 
missed it, three-quarters-of-an-hour at 
some miserable watering-place full of 
Londoners like ourselves only worse, 
and then another five hours . . .” 

“ But we must go to the sea,” I said. 
“| have told them at the office that | 
have an important appointment out of 
Town, and I don’t intend to waste the 
day pottering about the garden and 
trying to mend locks and window-cords 
and all that sort of thing. Besides, it 
takes only four hours to get down to 
Brightnor, and we can have a good 
three hours on the beach.” 

“But I particularly want to see 
the film that is on at the Paraseum,” 
said Edith. “George Toffee in Out of 
Bed.” 

“ I definitely refuse to waste my well- 
earned holiday by going and sitting in 
a stuffy cinema watching a fool like 
George Toffee perform his ridiculous 
antics,” Linsisted. “ Of all film-actors 
George Toffee is the most vulgar, the 
most futile and .. .” 

Rather to my surprise Edith gave 
in. I discovered later that she re- 


| garded it as a set-off against a some- 
| what 


startling bill from her dress- 
maker, but at any rate I had the satis- 
faction of getting my own way over the 
trip to Brightnor, and we set off at 
11 a.M., only two hours after the time 
agreed upon overnight. 

We had covered about seventy miles 


PU 
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“UNCLE FRANK, WHEN YOU MADE THAT HUNDRED 


WITH A HARD BALL?” 
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AGAINST YORKSHIRE WAS I(T 








when it started to rain, and by the time 
we sighted Brightnor it was coming 
down in torrents. Having almost for- 
gotten what rain was like, we had 
brought neither umbrellas nor mackin- 
toshes, and we were faced’ with the 
alternative of sitting in the car for 
three hours or getting pneumonia. 

“Let ’s go to the pictures,” said 
Edith. 

I yielded grudgingly. As a matter 
of fact I have no prejudice against the 
pictures so long as there is a bit of 
sense in the film. 

“What luck!” said Edith as we 





came in sight of the Brightnor super- 
cinema. 

I knew before I looked at the bill 
that I was destined after all to see 
George Toffee in Out of Bed. 





Society Jottings from Newfoundland, 
“In the absence of Lady 

were deceived by Lady - 
Newfoundland Paper. 


—— the guests 


” 


‘A move is on foot to form a cycling club 
in Chirnside.”-—Local Paper. 
We hope no one will put a spoke in its 
wheel. 
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The Demigods. 





Once, long ago, I read in a book about a man who killed 
an ox by shouting at it. He was nobody in particular, so 
as I remember—a peasant, perhaps, or a farmer in some 
foreign land—but he had a most astoundingly powerful 
voice. You could hear him ten miles off, if the wind was 
favourable and he happened to be laying down the law. 
And one day, when he was following the plough behind his 
faithful ox, he got annoyed with the animal and shouted 
at it as loud as ever he could, and the poor beast just lay 
down then and there in the field and passed right away 
A sad, sad ending 

There was also in the same book mention of a man who 
sneezed so vehemently in the Small Cat House at the Zoo 
that three young ocelots immediately rolled over on their 
backs and remained motionless in a state of suspended 
animation for the space of over two hours. They recovered 
eventually, but they were never quite the same small cats 
again. 

My details may be wrong here and there—it is, as I say, 
a long time since I read this curious work; the ocelots, 
for instance, may have been civet-cats in the original—but 
the broad general fact remains that two great men have 
lived among us, one with a voice loud enough to slay an ox 
and the other with a sneeze so devastating that small cats 
fell paralyzed to right and left of him at, so to speak, a 
single blow. These are great gifts—and enviable ones. 

I don’t mean that the possession of a great voice is 
desirable simply, or even mainly, as a means of disposing 
of oxen; nor that the sneeze, considered in its mere lethal 
aspect, would be particularly useful. The occasions on 
which I am filled with a desire to paralyze civet-cats are 
few and far between. But there would be other employ- 
ments 


I think, if I had a very powerful voice, I would buy a pair 
of binoculars and ascend with them to the top of a high 
hill from which I could command a view of.-all the country- 
side. Then, when I spied out a labourer blowing his nose 
three or four miles away I should say to him quietly but 
firmly, “ PuT THAT HANDKERCHIEF AWAY, MY MAN, AND GET 
ON WITH YOUR WORK,” and [ should keep on nagging at him 
all through the afternoon till it was time to go home for 
tea. He would think it was the voice of conscience. | 
should also tell the police-constable over in Cobblehampton 
exactly what I thought of him, which would be a pleasure ; 
and sometimes, on summer evenings, I should shout out, 
“VE GOT MY EYE ON you Two!” very loudly, so that all 
the young people within a radius of ten miles would leap 
suddenly and confusedly to their feet. It would be as good 
as being the King’s Proctor. 


One would have to be careful of course with a voice like 
this; a weapon which can kill an ox would hardly fail, [ 
imagine, to settle the hash of a mere man. But as a threat 
it would be invaluable. Once the fame of one’s vocal cords 
had got about it would take a sturdy burglar to disobey the 
order “Hands up or I shout!” And, even if the worst came 
to the worst and I was compelled to raise my voice to killing 
pitch, the Law would be hard put to it to bring the crime 
home to the proper quarter. Prosecuting counsel might talk 
as long as he liked about the “reasonable consequences of 
an act’; he would never persuade any jury in this country 


to deny a man the right to shout as loud as he liked in his 
own house. 


It is, however, as a social asset that the thing seems to 


N 


me to be above all things desirable. When one considers 
that Brown, who can play tunes on wine-glasses, is about 
the most popular of the younger set in this suburb, and that 
thatassStephens gets askedabout to country -houses solely on 
the strength of his imitation of a frightened hen, one feels 
that no social heights would be too formidable for the man 
with a ten-mile voice. In imagination I seem to see myself 
at ease upon some fashionable plage, while all around me 
dukes and countesses, their ears stuffed with cotton-wool, 
hang eagerly upon my booming words. The sun shines 
pleasantly upon us. Not a breath of wind disturbs the 
tranquil surface of the sea. Far out in the harbour a yacht, 
her white sails gleaming, lies becalmed. 

“Wonder whose boat that is out there?” says the Earl 
of Dummer. ‘Can't make her name out with the 
glasses.” 

“T’ll ask,” I say casually and, without troubling to lift 
my head from its silken cushions, send the idle question 
rolling thunderously across the main. Picture the scene that 
follows that portentous cry! At first, along all that crowded 
beach, a chill stunned silence, while eve seeks eye in horritied 
surmise and none dares put the question that trembles on 
the lips of all. 

Then here and there a ery, and soon a mighty babble 
of excited talk as dread gives way to amazement and 
amazement in its turn to curiosity. Swiftly now the 
word goes round: “It is he! It is he!” and in tens, in hun- 
dreds and in thousands, an ever-growing throng, they flock 
to view the man who did this wondrous thing. Picture too 
the pride and happiness of the earls and countesses about 
me, the soft light in the eyes of the Princess Paliazzi de 
Chiaroscuro as she gazes raptly at me, her ears throbbing 
with mingled deafness and admiration, the snort of delight 
from the old Earl of Dummer as he sees the answering 
signal run up at the schooner’s masthead. 


I can think of no other accomplishment—-barring ol 
course the paralyzing of civet-cats by sneezing—so likely 
to make one a favourite in high places as this, nor one so 
impossible of attainment. One can only wait and pray 
that one or other, or even—intoxicating thought !—both of 
these great gifts will descend upon one suddenly in the 
night. 

In the meantime I am practising as hard as I can at 
imitating the noise of a bluebottle confined in a tumbler. 


ee 5 H. F.E. 





Songs of a Sub-Man. 
Run Down My Cheek. 
Run down my cheek, 
Moitht tears, for Gladyth, 
A thimple Leek 
Who loved a Radith. 


She never told 

Her chathte emotion, 
But ah, grew old 

In dumb devotion. 


They thaid, “ He’th young! 
Thpeak out!” She would 
not. 
She had no tongue 
And tho she could not. 


They plucked her forth 

At length and rinthed her. 
Remorthe, remorthe! 

She died a thpinthter. PF; 8. 
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DOWN, AND IT SERVES HIM RIGHT; HE WOULD BUY A PAIR OF SPORTS TROUSERS 


WITHOUT ME WITH HIM AND OF COURSE HE’S GOT THEM TOO TIGHT!” 
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First-Aid for the Aged. 





Every generation has had its own 
manuals of manners, one of the most 
rigid, dated 1854, lying before me at 
this moment, wherein ““A Lapy or 
Rank” offers Hints on Etiquette and 
the Usages of Society (brave obsolete 
phrase), among which I find such 
sweeping counsel as “When a man 
marries it is understood that all former 
acquaintanceship ends. . So long as 
a bachelor is amused he will associate 
freely enough with those whose morals 
and habits weuld point them out as 
highly dangerous persons to introduce 
into the sanctity of domestic life.” 

“The tobacco-smoker in public is but 
the fitting inmate of a tavern.” 

“Do not be prone to quarrel in a 
ball-room.” 

“She who wishes to win a heart or 
to retain one should never permit her 
admirers to behold her at cards, as the 
anxiety they produce is as destructive 
to beauty as to sentiment.” 

Whether these Hints touched the 
spot eighty years ago I am happily not 
| qualified to say, but they are not the 


— - 


kind of information for which I have an 
immediate vacancy. What is now really 
wanted, especially by the ageing, issome 
help to conversation with the young. 
That, at least, after some recent embar- 
rassing moments with schoolboys and 
schoolgirls, is my own need. 

It is not so much that I am dumb 
with them as that I don’t want them to 
think me an old buffer. That I actually 
am an old buffer does not affect the 
matter in the least. My desire is to be 
assisted to conceal that fact. I want 
them when, having got rid of duty and 
courtesy, they get together again and 
are again all contemporaneous—I want 
them to say, “Well, he wasn’t so bad, 


after all. Anyway, he knew what to 


talk about, and now and then he was 
really rather funny.” But I am only 
too conscious that I haven’t won that 
certificate yet. 

With grown-up people there are 
definite gambits, one or two of which 
are certain to lead to easy results. 
There are books, plays, films, politics 
(but these should be avoided), the 
B.B.C., painting, travel. With anyone 
over twenty and of average intelli- 
gence these buttons can be confidently 


pressed and communications set up. 
But the eager impulsive heirs and 
heiresses of the ages, in the early and 
middle teens, with their blazing health 
and strength, what do they care for 
such bunk as that? Most of them read 
a little, it is true, but they don't 
read what I read. The latest Rosk 
Macauay, for instance, is a theme 
good for a quarter-of-an-hour in any 
adult company ; but not yet have these 
sprouts reached her. Of new plays 
there is nothing to say, or new films, 
because, having been at school and 
being now in the country or at the 
seaside, they have seen none. Cricket, 
which sounds so promising, is barren 
too, because they haven't been at any 
of the big matches and their own 
school games mean nothing to us. | 
said a word or so about the final Test, 
of course, but there was no emotion. 
The lawn-tennis championship is a 
thing of the past. The sinister happen- 
ings at Brighton are too horrible for 
such tender intellects. One could ask 
how far they can swim, but the answer 
having been supplied, embarrassment 
sets in once more. Any question about 
proficiency at school would be priggish. 


———es 
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A nice problem, you will admit, and 
probably better avoided altogether. 
Let the young consort with the young, 
the middle-aged with the middle-aged, 
the old with the old. 

If, however, I had, the other day, a 
momentary success, it was through the 
aid of some of the finest and most 
now living and 
working. To you, O, Dororuy Sayers, 
FREEMAN WILLS Crort, Pattie Mac- 
DONALD, J. J. Contneton, 8. S. VAN 
Dine, Austin Freeman, Dasnren 
Hametr—to you and others whom I 
cannot now recall, to you is it due that 
I got out of this tight place, if not with 
distinction, at any rate without dis- 
grace. 

‘Who is your favourite sleuth?” I 
was suddenly inspired to ask the boy 
who, poor wretch, had been told off by 
his parents to see that I wasn’t lonely. 
We had been spasmodically silent till 
then; but we were now off. He voted 
for Col. Gethryn. 

‘ Better than Col. IL asked. 

“Oh, yes; he’s funnier. And then 
he’s always got White with him.” 

“He always strikes me,” I ventured 
to put in, “‘as a shade too clever. What 
about Ellery Queen?” 

“Oh, he’s too clever, 


Gore ?”’ 


if you like,” 


said my young friend. ‘And one 
gets so bored with his father’s snuff- 
box.” 
“Not worse than Col. 
eternal cigarettes,” I said. 
“No,” he admitted, “but Gethryn’s 


Gethryn’s 


so funny. And I like his long legs. Who 
is your favourite?” he asked. “Not 


Philo Vance?” 

“No,” I said, “he’s too clever too. 
And too cultured.” 

“Lord Peter Wimsey ?” 

“A great fellow,” I replied, “but I 
don’t fly so high. No, my favourite is 
Dr. John Thorndyke, with his wrinkled 
assistant, Poulton; and next to them is 
Inspector French.” 

“Now Chief Inspector,” 
young friend. 

‘* Of course,” 
other day, 


he asked. 


said my 
I said. ‘ Promoted the 
wasn’t he? After the aero- 
plane murder had been cleared up. 
Well, what I like about him is his 
thoroughness and patience and the 
way he checks up on all the alibis.” 

“Yes, he’s splendid,” he said. “I 
like Sir Clinton Driffield too. Don't 
you?” 

And so we went on. 

But it was only a flash in the pan. 
That guide-book is still needed. 
E. V. L. 
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Profane Variations. 
(With profound apologies to H. P. G.) 





“Hap a hat” of silken lustre 

Which for long, long years I’ve worn, 
Joining in the social muster 

Bidden to rejoice or mourn. 


But my wife, who lately viewed it 
Hanging on a rusty nail, 

Now refuses to include it 
In her annual jumble sale. 


Says the dust-bin is the proper 
And the only fitting place 

Which this execrable topper - 
Will not utterly disgrace. 


Nothing could be firmer, flatter 
Than her fiat, and I yield, 

Murmuring to myself, ‘No matter, 
More was lost on Mohaces field.” 

C. L. ¢ 





An Impending Apology. 

“*Crazy Pavement,’ ‘Down the Garden 
Path’ and ‘Cry Havoc’ have quite definitely 
established Beverley Nichols as one of the 
brilliant of the 
author-journalists, just as ‘Evensong’ estab- 
lished his reputation as a playfright.” 
West-Country Paper. 
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At the Pictures. 





Avi-MurnpER Week aT THE EMPIRE 


Warn London is a complicated story 
of the Is-he-or-isn't-he type. It is 
about a famous Continental criminolo- 
gist who lost all his money and was 
persuaded by a sick burglar that he was 
a fool not to employ his gifts more pro- 
fitably. Deciding that he would commit 
one grand crime which would set him up 
for life. he called in two Parisian crooks 
and planned, down to the tiniest 
ingenious detail, the theft of a million 
pounds’-worth of bullion from the 
London docks. (An admirably simple 
scheme, and possibly, at least for some 
of us, worth remembering: As the 
bullion-van is about to drive onto the 
quay, two lorries have 
a staged crash, blocking 
the normal entrance; 
there enters a fri ndly 
warehouse -owner, who 
suggests that the van 
should drive through his 
shed. It does, but on 
the way the crew are 
knocked on the head 
and the van which 
emerges on the quay i 
areplica containing lead 
lined bullion boxes Thus 
one has until the boxes 
are opened in New York, 
about five days, in which 
to dispose of the swag 
and get away.) 

Seotland Yard, which 
of course neversuspected 
Krauss, its old crimin- 
ologist friend, got wind of the danger 
and sent a young Inspector over to 
Paris to investigate. His astonishing 
resemblance to the original sick bur- 
glar (an Englishman) was not lost on 
the crooks, and they arranged a meeting 
at which the burglar was to shoot the 
Inspector and take his place. Unfor 
tunately for all concerned, there was 
no witness of the scuffle, and so for the 
rest of the film no one ever quite knew 
which of them was the survivor, whom 
we saw intriguing with the thieves. 
making his reports at Scotland Yard 
and kissing the burglar’s wife. It was 
hardest, I think, on the wife. The 
director made the most of this question 
of identity, with a little justifiable 
cheating to throw us off the scent, and 
the acting was commendably good, 
particularly that of Epmunp Gwenn 
as Krauss. At any time in the action 
® medical test could hardly have 
failed to establish the difference be. 
tween a very sick man and a very fit 
one, but nobody thought of this. In 
Filmland they don’t 
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POLICEMAN’S DOUBLE OFF HIS BEAT. 
Dr. Nicoletti D, A, CLanxe-Smiru 
Reid Barraclough Joun Loper. 





SPLITS ON THE PERMANENT WAY. 





Detective (with 
GORILLA OR SOMETHING 
Scott 


magnifying - glass), “A 


CHariir {VGGLES, 
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The other film, Murder on the Run. 
away Train, had a colossally idiotic plot 
and a number of good situations, which 
grew increasingly exciting and culmin. 
ated in five minutes as thrilling as any 
of the blissful hours one spent on the 
Wembley switchback, 

\ millionaire’s daughter had been 
kidnapped as a baby by an uncle 
whom her father had wronged: and 
oddly enough it was not until she had 
grown up (tended by the wicked uncle) 
that her identity was discovered. A 
lawyer was despatched to fetch her 
back; and their journey home can 
fairly be described as dramatic. Panels 
in their Pullman slid back to admit 
hands which extinguished lights and 
speared ominous messages to desks 
with daggers; the guard was pretty 
quickly flung off the 
train; soon afterwards 
the lawyer was dis- 
covered murdered ; and, 
as if to make certain 
that their sleep would 
be disturbed (for the girl 
and her friends took 
these events with re- 
markable calm), the train 
ran into a circus-train, 
releasing the gorilla, 
which joined in the fun, 
All this was exciting or 
silly or droll according 
to your tastes, but the 
presence of CHARLIE 
RUGGLES in the rdle of 
investigator ensured 
some genuine laughs 

Next morning the 
millionaire himself joined 
them, and then things really began 
to happen. Black panels slid up cal- 
ing the windows, the lights went out 
and a ghostly voice informed the party 
that their coach was about to be de- 
tached at the top of a long gradient, 
widing that a quantity of high-ex- 
plosive was slung underneath it. I 
need hardly tell you that this was the 
voice of the avenging uncle (whom we 
never saw), sitting presumably on the 
roof, where he had been lucky, | think, 
to dodge the gorilla. 

He was as good as his word. The 
coach hurtled down the mountain 
(never going any faster, however), and 
adhered to the track in a way which did 
the greatest credit to American engin- 
eering. Express trains reversed terri- 
fied before it; needle-minded signalmen 
saved it again and again as it flashed 
through stations; until eventually an 
engine caught it up and perilously re- 
moved its wilting passengers. The 
millionaire’s wilting was doubly poig- 
nant, it seemed to me, for he happened 
to own the railway. ite 
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“ OUGHTN'T Yor 
“ Don’r BE SO ABSURD. 


A Survey of Cricket. 


Lorp’s. 


Lorp’s is the M.C.C.’s home pitch 
and che acknowledged headquarters of 
the Game. Here on a warm summer 
day after lunch, as the white-clad 
figures move almost imperceptibly 
about the lovely greensward, one may 
observe a greater number of elderly 
cricketers (whose names were things to 
conjure with) sleeping placidly on the 
pavilion terrace than in any other one 
spot on earth. On such an afternoon 
the very Spirit of the Game itself seems 
to hover restfully over this celebrated 
and memorable enclosure. 

On the occasion of the Eton and 
Harrow match Lord’s becomes the 
scene of unaccustomed festivity and 
merry-making. Bright girlish laughter 
mingles with the brisk popping of 
champagne-corks and almost drowns 
the music (sweet to the cricket-lover’s 
ear) of ball meeting pad. Many worthy 
British matrons, otherwise unquoted 





I’M NOT GOING TO TAKE IT 


TO REPLACE THE EARTH OR SOMETHING? ” 


AWAY. 








outside the domestic circle, have 
achieved an anonymous immortality 
as a result of remarks overheard at 
Lord’s during the Eton and Harrow 
match (e.g., “Oh, look, Harold dear! 
What a lovely throw—and with one 
hand too!”’). 

Barracking is alien to the atmosphere 
of Lord’s, Should a spectator in an 
excess: of good-humoured fun so far 
forget himself as to throw a ham-roll 
at a visiting player he would be 
instantly no-balled. 


Test Marcues. 

It is the supreme ambition of every 
cricketer to be invited to describe a 
Test Match for an evening newspaper. 
As with bridge, Test Matches are played 
in order to decide the rubber. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for such batsmen as 
Messrs. BrapMAN, HammMonp, Woop- 
FULL and Surciirre, they are not 
played at sixpence a hundred. The 
winner of a rubber of Test Matches 
between England and Australia is 
said to have retained or regained the 


Ashes, which are invariably mythical. 
I don’t know who will win the rubber 
to be decided between England and 
Australia this week, but I hope we 
jolly well thrash Upper and Nether 
Wufflesby next Saturday afternoon. 
They’ve been too dashed uppish alto- 
gether since they beat us’ by seven 
wickets last year at the Flower Show. 


County CRICKET. 

Play in county cricket is divided 
into periods of approximately two 
hours’ duration, punctuated by inter- 
vals for refreshment. During the first 
hour of each of these periods the bats- 
men proceed cautiously with the object 
of playing themselves in; during the 
second hour they proceed cautiously 
in order to avoid losing their wicket 
before the next interval. This practice 
is known as having the right tempera- 
ment for first-class cricket. 

Many suggestions have been ad- 
vanced for brightening county cricket. 
One of the best that I have heard is 
that Messrs. Nervo and Knox should 
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be invited to act as umpires at the 
annual Bank Holiday engagement 
between Lancashire and Yorkshire at 
Old Trafford. It has not yet 
adopted. 

There are two kinds of counties in 
England—first-class and second-class. 
Possibly there are others, but no one 
has ever heard of them. To be born 
and live in a second-class county is a 
stigma which few cricketers may hope 
to survive. 


been 


Country Hovse Cricket. 
Everyone regrets the decline of this 
The necessary 
conditions for country house cricket 
are that a genial and wealthy host 
should invite twenty-one genial guests 
to play cricket with him on his private 
ground near the lake in Kent, Hamp- 
shire or Salop. The game is played 
keenly but lightheartedly, and the 
highest degree of sportsmanship and 
bonhomie prevails. The host’s butler 
acts as umpire and carries a spare 
sweater for his master, who fields at 
mid-on, with or without the aid of a 
shooting-stick. 

After having played cricket all day 
the jovial party proceeds to talk cricket 
all the evening. One will come across 
animated groups in the billiard-room 
after dinner earnestly demonstrating 
with cues how to play back to a fast 
left-arm in-swinger when the dew’s on 
the wicket. If by any mischance a 
non-cricketer should become involved 
in a country house cricket party he will 
probably lose his reason in just under 
forty-eight hours—and serve him jolly 
well right! 

As has been said, this enjoyable 
brand of cricket is becoming increas- 
ingly hard to find, for while the number 
of available guests remains undimin- 
ished, the supply of adequately genial 
and wealthy hosts has reached a dis- 
tressingly low ebb and threatens to dry 
up altogether. 

CLUB CRICKET. 

Club cricket is rather important, 
and one would not care to speak lightly 
of it. It is played by people who just 
can’t be bothered with county cricket. 
Most club cricketers are quite good 
enough to play for any county side. 
The remainder were quite good enough 
in their day. A number of journalists, 
men of letters and even actors play 
club cricket, for club cricketers are a 
sporting broadminded body, and no 
questions are asked about a man’s 
private life. 

VILLAGE CRICKET. 

Village cricket is of two kinds: (i.) as 

played in villages, and (ii.) as played 





THE WOOD-CARVINGS 








OF M’BONGO M’BONGO. 


No. Lil.—Tue Herap-Hunrer 


in humorous novels. Readers of the 
latter should not allow themselves 
to be persuaded that village cricket 
is more comical than county or Test 
Match cricket. It is in point of fact 
less so. 

Many of us find village cricket highly 
refreshing, largely because the players 
harbour none of those tiresome notions 
about “may the best side win.” 
Quarter is neither asked nor given. 
Fastidious visitors from more exalted 
spheres who wander out of their ground 
in the middle of an over to remove a 
small mole-hill or other natural hazard 
from the pitch are liable to find them- 
selves promptly run out. The decadent 
practice of defending the wicket with 


any 


the pads is not indulged in (or, at 
rate, not more than once by any one 
batsman in any one innings). No 
one has yet suggested any ideas for 
brightening village cricket. 


FaMILy oR Back-GARDEN CRICKET. 
This is perhaps the best cricket of 
all. It is outside the jurisdiction of the 
M.C.C. and local rules are permissible. 
Over the wall and into the Colonel’s 
begonias is usually six and out. One 
should regard with suspicion the player 
who thinks there ought to be a man 
out deep near the strawberry-bed and 
should he (or she) go. Before starting 
the game, remove the tortoise to a 





place of safety. C. LM. 
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CoME ON, DEAR—TIME WE WENT IN FOR LUN H.” 
‘On, MumM™My, po LET DAPDY HAVE ANOTHER TEN MINUTES, HE /5 SO ENJOYING HIMSELF. 
Song of an Unemployed Revolutionary. 
ALONE in a cabbage-field, perched on a gate, With riots and raids and revolvers 
I saw a strange figure with eyes full of hate; By changing one’s colour of shirt. 
His clothes were untidy, his hair was too long, But here, no escapes, no recaptures, 
Enraged and embittered he shouted this song :— No fierce pursuits quicken the breath; 
So when the green light shines I cross on the white 
“ Nothing is happening in England; lines 
: In boredom I languish and sigh My one little gamble with death 
. For feverish meetings at midnight, 
\ With perils of policeman and spy. There's trouble in Germany over the Church; 
t But here the wild soul for whom danger The East China railway’s been left in the lurch: 
Contains a particular zest, They fought in the Chaco, though no one knew why; 
Must fill up his hoses and water the roses In Austria bridges were blown to the sky. 
To sample the thrills of arrest. 
But nothing is happening in England. 
There were guns in Carinthia, bank-raids in Spain Oh, cruel and pitiful fate! 
And strikes in Chicago because of the grain; Denying me even the solace 
The Basques are disgruntled, in distant Foochow Of newspapers banned by the State. 
The Reds are creating no end of a row. Will anything ever revive me, 
Deluded, ignored, unemployed ¢ 
Nothing is happening in England. The tiniest bomb going off in a ‘Prom.’ | 
I long to be where one can flirt Would make me a shade less annoyed.’ | 
i 
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THE AWKWARD SQUAD, 
SerGkant Batpwin. “NOW THEN, GENTLEMEN, WILL YOU KINDLY STAND TO ATTENTION 
AND PROCEED TO ELECT A SUB-COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER THE FORMATION OF FOURS?” 
[Signor Musso.rnt has ¢ 


alled out the whole of his Cabinet for military service during the annual Mancuvres in Italy, 
Mr. Punch cannot help playing with the idle fancy that Mr. Ramsay MacDownatp might suddenly follow his example.) 
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Wafe (re urchin with gar of iddlers). 


Further Diary of a Town- 
Dweller. 


July 2th. 10.0 am 
whistle himself again. Fantail incident 
apparently forgotten Asks, have | 
ever handled fly-rod? Answer, no, we 
have sixpenny wire swotter 
ke ops pests dow n adequately Says he 
means fly fishing-rod Answer, no, 
no need of such implement, as excellent 
fish-merchant not stone’s-throw from 
flat. Says he has mile of good trout- 
water on local stream, should I like to 
try? Answer, most certainly. This 
week-end proving much richer in new 
experience than had exper ted 

10.15.—Bafly that I first 
practise art of fly-casting on lawn, at 
saucer, Ask him what part saucer plays 
in beguiling victim, does it float, laden 
with worms! Replies it is only prac 
tice-target, At mention of worms b 
Why, cannot guess. 

10,17.-—-Bafly having indicated tech- 
nique, take over rod and attempt bom- 
bardment of saucer. 

10.20. Technique not simple Fly 
embedded inextricably in B.'s collar, 
but he says cheerfully all in day's 
sport, and shows me how to tie on 


satly Knt- 


which 


insists 


PUNCH, 


HERE'S A BOY HERE HAS 


another fly 
other knots 
essential 


Also demonstrates four 
which he. describes as 
Perceive immediately that 
ordinary family knot, such as regularly 
employ on handkerchief as reminder, 
will do for everything. Do not say so, 

10.25.—-Have hit saucer glancing 
blow, B. says now for stream, Produces 
two pairs rubber wading-boots, into 
which we climb with difficulty, hangs 
large bag containing apare apparatus 
round my neck, places rod and landing- 
net in my hand, similarly equips him- 
self, and we set out 

10.27..-Know now how divers feel. 
Waders weigh several tons 

10.30.—As we go B. states that art 
lies not merely in casting but also in 
striking fish. Ask with what is it best 
to strike fish, with handle of landing 
net or with large stone? Bb. explains 
that striking means driving hook home 
in fish’s mouth by jerking rod. Imagine 
this must be most unpleasant for fish, 
but refrain from mentioning it. 

10.36.—Arrive at stream and put up 
rods. B, introduces me to inside of my 
fly-box, where hundreds of flies are at 
home with kind of flies Who's Who on 
lid. Ask if I might employ a Constant 
Nymph, but B. ties on an Hntwhiatle’s 
Fancy of his own manufacture, Vulgar- 
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Hedin f vance 


CAUGHT rwenr) 


looking creature with gold stomacher, 
not in least like fly 

10.40.-—Launch ourselves into waters, 
Batly goes up-stream three hundred 
yards, telling me to work gradually 
after him. Ask, is stream anywhere 
deeper than waders? Replies, in places, 
yes 

10.42.---Prove this conclusively by 
stepping into deep hole. Withdraw leg 
just in time, but find waders are only 
defeating stream by half-an-inch. Tread 
Vv. delicately towards gravel upland in 
mid-stream, knowing why Dutch feel 
such affection for their dykes 

10.43.--Right wader beaten by 
slight depression this side of gravel. 
Should say have shipped about two 
gallons, but suppose that as blood- 
sportsman must not notice, Anyway, 
stream that much shallower, 


10.44..-Do_ blood-sportamen catch 
colds ¢ 
10.45.--Open fly-fishing career by 


propelling Lntwhistle’s Faney good five 
yards up-stream. Lands with attrac. 
tive splash Observe fat trout swim 
round it and retire doubled up with 
mirth. Do not blame creature, 
10.49,-No victim has attached it- 
self, though am still catapulting Ant. 
whistle’s Fancy on to waters, Fat Trout 
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Tue Dicraror oF 
THOSE 


BHuMP CALLS 
OF HIS SUBJECTS WHO ARE NOT 


has brought back some club-friends to 
enjoy good laugh at it, which they do 
and retire. 

10.55.—Respectful cough on bank 


discloses presence of Elderly Rustic, 
keenly interested Asks, am I old 
hand? Reply, no, am town-dweller. 


Suggests longer line and, if possible, 
more silent delivery of Entwhistle’s 
Fancy. 

10.56.—Am endeavouring to give 
effect to these suggestions when sud- 
denly fly, well behind, offers resistance. 
Overcome resistance by powerful cast- 
ing and am surprised to note Elderly 
tustic’s cap land in mid-stream on end 
of line. Apologise and reel in smartly, 
salvaging cap, which scarcely struggles, 
with dexterous flick of landing-net. 
safly fortunately out of sight. 

10.58.—E. R. admirably philosophic. 
Dons tin spectacles and attempts to 


| disengage Entwhistle’s Fancy from cap. 


With no success. 
tenacity of bulldog. 
11.0.—-Decide least. can do is to land. 
In doing so forget pool and submerge 
both waders. Level of stream drops 
appreciably. Clamber out. 
11.5.—Have torn largish hole in cap, 
but Entwhistle’s Fancy still firmly en- 


E. F. 


possesses 
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IN THI 
QUIT 


AID OF A PHRENOLOGISI 
SUFFICIENTLY 


FOR THE PUR 
NON-DOLICHO-CEPHALIC., 


trenched. Produce from bag combined 
knife, corkscrew and humane - killer, 
cut gut and present FE. F. to E. R., who 
seems in doubt as to value of gift. Add 
half-a-crown, which dispels all doubt 
and also E. R. himself, who makes off 
at high speed across country towards 
* Bull and Partridges.” 

11.10.—Decide to fish from bank and 
discard waders. Attach fly entitled 
President Billard. Presidential whis- 
kers untidy, but trout may like them 
sO. 

11.12 Hook willow-tree 
Attach a Quaker. 

11.15.—Hook fence. It also wins 
Leave Quaker sitting on fence and 
attach a Dark Whirling Dun 

11.18.—Dark Whirling Dun whirls 
darkly into forehead of cow ruminating 
in field. Reel in boldly and prepare to 
play animal, but soon realise that rod 
is hardly up to it. 

11.19.—Cow utters mild protest and 
bucks towards me. Decide to sacrifice 
gut while going is good. 

11.20.—Make cow formal presenta- 
tion of Dark Whirling Dun. Also offer 
it half-a-crown, but at sight of money 
it cavorts angrily away. Clearly finer 
mettle than Elderly Rustic. 


It wins 
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POSE OF DISCOVERING AND DEPORTIN« 


11.21.—Baffy appears round corner 
and shouts, what luck? Resist impulse 
to enumerate Rustic, Willow, Fence 
and Cow, and reply none. B. disappears 
again. 

11.22.—Am attaching fresh gut when 
small boy approaches and inquires 
what sport? Reply haughtily, v. little. 
Asks, have I tried worms in Cow- 
pool little lower down-stream? Reply 
no, have none. Small boy produces 
from pocket several worms and hook 
We come to terms. Small Boy under- 
takes all impaling. 

11.25.—Cast worm into deep mudd) 
waters of Cow-pool. 

11.25}.—Huge trout in tow. Fights 
immeasurably better than either El- 
derly Rustic’s cap or Cow, but contrive 
with Small Boy’s aid to land it. 

11.30.—Another victim, much larger 
than first. Begin to sense real excite- 
ment of fishing. Resolve to wean 
Baffy from his absurd aversion from 


worms. He doubtless shrinks from 
impaling. 

11.35.—Another victim. Am enjoy- 
ing this vastly. 

11.40. More v.’s. Magnificent 
sport. 


12.45.—Bank now resembles piscine 


il cat 
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| consumed. 
| for more. 
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mortuary, but unfortunately last worm 
Despatch 8. B. to village 


12.46.—Baffy approaches. Cry, any 
luck? Replies gruffly, none, and sup- 
poses nor have I, Answer, oh yes, as 
a matter of fact considerable number, 
out of Cow-pool. Strange choking 
noises escape my host as he breaks 


| into a run. 


12.47.—Await congratulations, 
which do not eventuate. B.'s face a 
picture. An unpleasantly sur-réaliste 
picture of Man in Grips of Some 
Tremendous Emotion. Am at loss to 
know what todo. Should guest loosen 
host’s collar? Instead take his arm 
and gently murmur WORMS 

12.47}.—Is host going to burst? No, 
only faint. . . . 

1.30.—Thank Heaven train has 
started. Feel so much safer. Enric. 


Palinode. 





I WROTE a little ditty 
A year or so ago 
Reproaching the Committee 
In tones where wrath and woe 
With nicest care were blended 
Their sympathy to entrap 
Because the brutes intended 
To raise my handicap. 


How striking was the sequel 
To that pathetic plea! 

(The magic what can equal 
Of heavenly poesy ? 

The savage breast it mellows; 
It melts the heart of stone.) 

They put up all my fellows’ 
But mine they left alone. 


(So Orpheus and Amphion 
Moved rocks and trees and hills 
And taught the lynx and lion 
Step-dances and quadrilles, 
And set their toes tip-tapping ; 
But even they ne’er tried 
To pierce a handicapping 
Committee’s horny hide.) 


Yet, though such conduct flatters 
My prowess as a bard, 
In more prosaic matters 
It comes a trifle hard. 
In vain with fond ambition 
The notice-board I scan; 
Each weekly competition 
Sees me an “also ran.” 


So if they really read it 
And tearfully agreed 
(Tis hard, I own, to credit, 
Though most of them can read) 
To yield to my appealings, 
I beg the gentlemen 
To disregard my feelings 
And put me up to ten. 
[Or even twelve. | 
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Visitor (spotting Italian piece), “An! CHINESE, THE LITTLE VASE, WHAT PERIOD?” 
Tactful Host. “ Rxe—Cuin-Kwea-Cuen-Ton! ” 











Punishing Peter. 

“Look at Brian,” I said sternly. 
“He never turns the hose on nurse.” 

Peter looked, but without enthusi- 
asm. “‘He never does anything,” he 
remarked scornfully. 

Since his four-year-old cousin has 
been staying with us Peter’s behaviour 
has taken a marked turn for the worse. 
It isa pity. Brian is a model child and 
in comparison Peter seems a juvenile 
gangster. 

I was still looking adequately 
grieved when nurse returned in dry 
clothes and removed Peter to the 
nursery for an hour’s solitary confine- 
ment. 

I retired to the end of the garden and 
detached a large green caterpillar from 
a small green lettuce. I heard a crash 
and looked round. A small toy aero- 
plane lay on the gravel path beneath 





the nursery-window. As I watched, 
a teddy-bear, a model farm and a 
miniature tank came flying in quick 
succession through the window. 

I abandoned the caterpillar, picked 
up the toys and mounted wrathfully 
to the nursery. 

Peter,” I said, ““you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. If you throw 
any more toys out of the window I 
shall give them to the gardener’s little 
boy.” 

I returned to the garden. A toy 
engine, two passenger-coaches and a 
goods-truck landed one by one on the 
path. 

I called up to the nursery and Peter 
obligingly leaned out of the window to 
catch my remarks. 

“You understand?” I said. “I am 
giving your train to the gardener’s little 
boy. You will never see it again.” 

Peter smiled angelically. “It’s Brian’s 
train,” he said. 
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At the Play. 
“Sour Grapes” (APOLLO) 

My reactions to this play after I had 
recovered from the first rush of the 
blood to the head caused by Miss Con- 
STANCE CuMMINGS, who, it is credibly 
reported (yet how can we believe it‘), 
steps now for the first time through 
the sereen on to the boards with the 
air of having been always three-dimen 

were: But this is a very odd 

“Curiouser and curiouser’ 
But somehow rather excit- 
ing Now, surely, we are get- 
ting a little near absurdity 
Well, no; I think fundamentally 


there’s a possible situation (that, 


sional 
play 


making allowances for the in 
complete de-Americanisation of 
an obviously American situa 
tion) Clever, just as the 
plats s stopped spinning to flick 
it up again like that That 
was an intelligent piece of obser 
vation But | wonder if some 
of the modulations aren’t a little 
abrupt; and is that primarily 
the fault of the author (Mi 
Vincent LAWRENCE) or the 
adapter (my own final guess) o1 
the producer (Mr. Benn W. 
Levy, who may very well be the 
adapter) or the players ’ I’m 
very glad I came, anyway 
Here's very roughly the situa 

tion. Jack (Mr. Nicwoias HAN 
NEN) and Alice (Miss ConsSTANCE 
CUMMINGS) are man and wife: 
devoted apparently (Mr 
Rocer Livesty) and Margaret 
(Miss Jupy GuNy) are affianced 


J ei 


Jim, having mislaid his controls, 


brutally steals an emphasised 
kiss from Alice, who exhibits all 
the stigmata of an outraged wife. 
But softens to Jim’s penitence 
and misery. And confesses her 
bluff—Jack hardly means a thing 
to her now, and Jim—well, per 
haps a good deal. Though it will 
bea blow to poor old Jack, and she must 
play the game. Jim must go at once and 
for ever, and not wound his dear Mar- 
garet—who, as it happens, sees theig pas 
sionate renunciatory kiss and, for she 
isa primitive impulsive type, bludgeons 
| poor Jack with the truth, stating it at 
| its worst. AndJack? After a convince- 
ing show of rage, followed by a demon- 
stration of noble patience and sweet 
| reason, he exposes his true hand 
| enormous relief and satisfaction, for he 
| has been sedulously concealing his 
romantic interest in a young woman 
(and the pit always giggles when he 
rings her up, which perhaps the author 
makes him do a little too frequently). 
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So here are Jim and Alice left in each 
other’s arms by an obliging Jack, who 
is busy arranging for a new deal accord- 
ing to holy deadlock rules. When, lo! 
to him appears Margaret, white to the 
lips, announcing inconvenient proot 
of the ardour of Jim’s affection pre- 
ceding his defection. Jim, informed of 
this, springs smartly to attention, 
salutes the and declares that 
nothing, not even Margaret's reluct- 
ance, shall prevent him marrying her 
instantly. And with that Jim and 
Margaret are abruptly dismissed from 


code 





\ MARRIAGE OF 


INCONVENIENCE, 


UNLOVING HUSBAND AND WIFE WHO DECIDED 
THAT THEY 'D BETTER “STAY PUT.” 
Jack Overton. Mr. Nicnotas Hannen 


Miss ConsTanci 


the affair by the author, who is solely 
interested in the problem: What are 
Jack and Alice going to do about it ? 
Well, they are going to have two 
extremely candid and elaborate con 
versations, one concluding the Second 
Act, the other embracing the Third, of 
which we may say that they are 
extremely well designed to show off 
the paces of two accomplished actors 
and that we don’t in fact quite believe 
in the issue of them—that Alice, who 
has bared her teeth and said all the 
hard things that can be said. including 
the most deadly of all, that she is badly 
bored, is constrained by Jack's elo- 
quence and the opening bars of a 


n Charivari 


languorous waltz wafted on the evening 


CUMMINGS 
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air from the adjacent country club to 
profess herself ready for a second 
wooing 

Why, asked Jack, did the gods who 


gave men so fine a thing as romantic | 


love make it so desperately imper- 
manent? , Take the Tubes. What 
a world it would be if every day every 
City husband, bearing flowers, avoiding 
bars, went leaping down the tardy 
escalators, face transfigured with antici 


pation of meeting the little wife who | 


now, leaning out over her suburban 
garden-gate, was gazing eager], 
up the road! . . . And just look 
at them now, creeping like snails 
unwillingly, making excuses. But 
let’s pretend, and it will come 
allright. An exciting game. And 
don’t let’s listen to the smart 
foxes who, having lost romance, 
ery “Sour grapes!” <A 
paraphrase, but there’s the gen 
eral idea. 

Mr. HANNEN was at his best, 
carefully building up his cha: 
acter, helping with those in 
cidental unobtrusive bits of 
business which give an air of 
reality and which are a feature 
of his method, and in particular 
conducting the last long counter 
attack with a discretion which 


crude 


carried it successfully past more | 


than one danger-point. I liked 
especially Mr. Roger Live 
SEY’S Opening passage of em 
barrassed hesitations 
plunging, and Miss Jupy Gunn's 
short spell of disquieting hysteria 
was well handled. In Miss Con 
STANCE CUMMINGS I could detect 
none of the exasperating tricks 
and technical clichés of the 
actress who Owes her promotion 
to essentially irrelevant gifts of 
face and figure. She is accom- 
plished and controlled, with a 
vivid personality and a wide 
range of expression; and here 
is trivial, taunting, sulky, bored, 
enchanting, passionate, bitter by turns 
as the slightly over-drawn and over 
driven character demands. 


be fore 


As Others Hear Us. 


Looking at Our Snapshots. 


| LIKE that one. It’s us in the boat, 
isn t it? 

“Well, no, not really. 
boat, just a boat.” 

Isn’t it us in it?” 

‘We never were in it—not that one. 
And it’s just fishermen and nets and 
things—not people—in it. I took it 
because of the rocks.” 


It’s not the 
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“Oh, yes, theyre marvellous. Only 
I don’t remember them in the least. 
Not looking like that, at least. But I 
remember that little tent in the fore- 
ground perfectly.” 

“Oh, I never really meant that to 
come in at all. It was the one that the 
woman with the bathing-suit and the 
tall husband had.” 

“I know. Did the one of me diving 
come out?” 

“Yes, it’s somewhere. Look, that 
was the leap-frog one that we thought 
might do for the competition,” 

“Well, it wouldn't; not in the 
least.” 

“Tt would if you hadn’t both moved 
and if it was a bit clearer. It was a 
pitch-dark day.” 

“Is this me diving?”’ 

“No, that’s Mother throwing sticks 
for Jock; don’t you remember? This 
is you diving.” 

“It’s rather good. Except that I 
can’t see where my head is.” 

“Oh, that’s just the angle. There’s 
another one of you somewhere. . . . 
Yes, here you are, just coming out of 
the water, with the children.” 

“IT must say I look frightful.” 

“It’s rather good of the children.” 

*T can’t think why one’s legs always 
come out so in snapshots.” 

“IT like it of the children.” 

“| look ninety if I look a day.” 

“The children have come out rather 
well, haven't they?” 

“It’s like those ones of people in the 
Park in The Prattler who always have 


one foot stuck straight out in front of 


them, right up in the air.” 

“ Débutantes and politicians and 
things. Look, this is the hotel, only I 
didn’t really get our windows.” 

‘Well, never mind, all the windows 
were exactly alike. Oh, look! that was 
the picnic and old Cousin Willoughby’s 
cat!” 

“Yes, isn't it good? I like Mother 
and the lemonade, don’t you?” 

“Frightfully, but it was the wrong 
hat. Don’t you remember? She 
meant to put on her new mauve, and 
we thought it might rain, and she put 
on the old raffia instead that the child- 


| ren wanted to know if they might have 


for charades.”’ 

“Still, it’s good of the cat, and | 
shall send it to old Cousin Willoughby. 

“He's completely insane, isn’t he ? 
1 mean about the cat.’ 

“Oh, absolutely. This one was over- 
exposed.” 

“What would it have been if it 
hadn’t been? No, don’t tell me, I'll 
see if I can guess, Was it the wishing- 
well time, when we met that frightful 
woman who would tell us what she 
called the dear old legend ?”’ 
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Ir LOOKS TO ME AS IF THERE 








‘D BEEN A HOUSE HERE ONCE.” 





Oh, yes, don’t you remember? She 
was awful, wasn’t she? And she asked 
if Mother knew Blackpool.” 

“I often think how snobbish and 
revolting one is.” 

“So do Ll. As a matter of fact this 
isn’t the wishing-well.” 

“Is it the car, then?” 

‘1 don’t think so. I think it was that 
lovely little church with the Early- 
Perpendicular tower, only it just came 
out pitch-black.” 

“T see. Any others?’ 


“Not any very good ones, I’m | 
afraid.” 

“Well, | think they’re all mar- 
vellous. Shall you put them in a book 
and write under them? Some people 
use white ink. It looks ghastly.” 

“Still, it’s the only kind you can read.” 

“Oh, yes; I didn’t mean it wasn’t 
good, It’s simply marvellous.” 

“Still, I prefer black. I like snap- | 
shots in a kind of a way, you know. If 
you go on for years and years and years 
it makes a kind of diary.” E. M. D. 
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| an amused 
| far removed from contempt. ‘“That’s 


Clate-kee per EXCUSE ME, 
Roy of the Bulldog Breed. “ 


“The Mullinabeg Mediator.” 
For a time, at any rate, our local 
weekly, The Mullinaly q Mediator, has 
come into its own. Always it has its 
devotees, who, forsaking all other new 
mediums, have collected their ‘be- 
spoke” copy of the local paper each 
market-day, have read every word of 
its somewhat erratic print, and have 
accepted without question the contents 
of its crowded columns. “ Didn’t I see 
it wrote out on the paper?” its ad- 
mirers have announced trustfully of 
its more spectacular declarations. 
Previous to the sad strike of Dub- 
lin printers, with the subsequent disap- 
pearance of the three city hewspapers, 
there were other people in Mullina- 
beg who treated the local weekly with 
tolerance that was not 


something for 7'he Mediator next week ,’ 
householders have said sarcastically of 
some domestic mishap that seemed to 
them to be unim portant—the snapping 
of a loaded clothes-line on a muddy 
day or a heated quarrel between the 
cook and the parlour-maid, ‘What 
is the good of a Mediator if it doesn’t 
mediate ?”’ 
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THAT 8 THE WRONG TURNSTILE, 


On, 18 rr? It'Lt BE THE RIGHT ONI 


At the end of the first newsless week, 
however, all this was changed. From 
early morning on press-day an eager 
crowd loitered outside the office of Thy 
Vullinabeq Mediator, while the grati 
tied editor looked out through the 
thickly-meshed wire screen and ex 
pressed sincere thankfulness that he 
had risked the production of so many 
extra copies 

The messenger-boy, who has been 
accustomed to stroll unmolested from 
the shabby premises carrying a bundle 
of local papers to the corner-shop, had 
an exciting tale to tell when, slightly 
dishevelled, he struggled back to the 
home of The Mediator 

“T wasn’t gone as far as Brady’s at 
all,” he told his employer, ‘till I was 
deluded of every paper I had. Sure 
the people that never med a comment 
upon me before when I'd be goin’ went 
mad for one. You can give me another 
rowl of them for Brady's an’ I'll 
sthrive to get there this time. 1 have 
no occasion to be selling papers in the 
sthreet at all, for there's plenty to do 
that Look at me two pockets, like 
side-boords wid all the money 1 got.” 

For a moment his thoughts went back 

to the sensational film shown recently 

by a travelling picture company 


nl [PAY HERE i 


BEFORI 








L°VE DONE WITH IT.’ 


* Bedad! if so be there was any of them 
American bangsters in Mullinabey this 
day | was shot dead, as sure as man, 
he said half regretfully. 


When the last copy of the local 
weekly had been snapped up by an 
eager purchaser a strange calm settled 
upon the village—the contented calm 


of half-starved human beings who are | 


at last enjoying a really satisfying meal. 
In the larger dwellings wives breathed 
sighs of relief as they watched the man 


of the house settle himself in the old 


familiar attitude behind printed sheets 
instead of prowling about uneasily. In 
the humbler dwellings there was no 
novelty in the situation. J'he Mediator 
had come, as usual, by Paddy Joe or 
by James Andy, and they had never 
wanted any other paper. 

Trying hard to suppress an entirely 


natural feeling of gratification in the | 


fact that his own printing-machines 
still functioned uninterrupted, the 
local editor had written reprovingly of 
the inconvenience caused to city 
people, who, he implied, were defrauded 
of their own papers yet could not hope 
to obtain The Mediator. They were 
starved for news, he said, and it was 
outrageous, 


| 
| 
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Hair-raising rumours that had circu- 
| lated freely in other places, it seemed, 
were now introduced to Mullinabeg 
in the columns of its own paper, only 
to be denied courteously a few lines 
lower down. “It would be foolish to 
accept the story of the sinking of the 
whole British Fleet by the so-called 
Death-Ray,” one paragraph pointed 
out, “and we advise our readers to 
ignore this rumour.” The thrilling tale 
of an annihilated foreign fleet sped 
through the streets and passed along 
the dusty roads, pausing for a while at 
every human habitation. 

“The report of an outbreak of war 
between four of the most powerful 
European nations is probably untrue,” 
The Mediator announced reasonably to 
people who were quite unaware of such 
rumours but who seized upon them 
with avidity, even in this negative 
form. Tales of unreported activities in 
| the Dail were also brushed aside by 
the writer as being unreliable, but were 
gladly accepted by readers, who, ig- 
noring the strictures, soon persuaded 
themselves that their own paper had 
offered these tales as items of news 











ay 
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Mick Doyle, the jobbing gardener, 
whose privilege it has been to pass on 
to his various employers tit-bits of 
information from The Mediator, was 
amazed to find that this time they had 
found those tit-bits for themselves and 
wanted to pass them on to him 

“If this printers’ affair prolongs as 
it is,” he told a friend, “it'll do great 
carriage entirely upon th’ ould Medi. 
athor. Look at Misther Power below 
Wasn't he forever makin’ a mock of INSTALLATION CEREMONY AT OUR VILLAGE OF FIRST GENUINE OLDEST (NHABIT- 
the things I'd be tellin’ him of a Sathur- ANT, RECENTLY SECURED ON FREE TRANSFER FROM CoBLINGTON PARVA, 
da? Sut now, bedad, he knows all ee a nie ’ selec cae Ts RED arta en eememmane: 
that’s to be known, although his own The Alien 
paper is gone into a reserve, an’ they £ 
say you might as well look for fur upon 





a frog as for one of them English Mails, Fraulein Fraulein 
‘I wondher how is young Pat Donnelly Please! Dear, 
gettin’ on?’ says he. ‘I see be the paper I didn’t mean to tease | beg of you to hear. 
that the lorry back-fired an’ hot him Unlock your door Come out to me, 
upon the side of the head.’ An’ an- And don’t ery any more. It’s nearly time for tea 
other time he’d laugh his nuff if I told How could I know I never thought 
him I seen that in 7’he Mediator, That you would feel it so? You ’d be so overwrought, 

“Wasn't it the very same wid the I only said And after all 
Docthor? He come out to the garden The Ems The Rhine 
where I was, an’ he smellin’ the Was smaller than the Thames, Is really rather fine 
weather. ‘It’s a pity right enough,’ says And BEETHOVEN was fat And German sugar-buns 
he, ‘that Connor of Cloney Hill didn’t (There ’s nothing wrong in that): Are pretty filling ones, 
leave the oats alone in the six acres, I only beat And “ Tannenbaum 
for the glass is peltin’ down,’ he says, A “ Rule Britannia” tune Is quite a decent song, 
‘an’ L sce be the paper that the masheen With the mixed-pickles’ spoon, And it was rude and wrong 
started to cut there eer yestherda.’ And shouted “ Heil!” To drop those bricks 
That | may never lie; an’ another time To see if you would smile, About your polities. 
he could tell you nothin’ only the price Miss Braun, Miss Braun, 
of bar gold or some ould nonsense like I say | know 
that.” i only called you “ Hun” That things are awkward in 

The Mullinabeg Mediator has come For fun, Berlin 
into its own. D. M. L So please come down. So please come down, 
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Seaside Development. 


Tue story of how the humble fishing village of Saltfish- 
on-the-Shingle rapidly became the fashionable watering- 
place of to-day can be gleaned from the following extracts : 


[Saltfish Beacon. ist August, 19—.] 


SENSATIONAL OCCURRENCE AT SALTFISH. 
PROTEUS EMERGES FROM SEA. 
ALLEGED HoRN-BLOWING BY TRITON. 
(From our own Reporter.) 


Saltfish is at present in the throes of a sensation of the 
first magnitude. Here are the facts. As Mr. Peter Shrimple 
ton, a fisherman, was mending his nets on the foreshore at 
Saltfish early vesterday morning he beard what he described 
as a “hullaballoo” from the direction of the sea. Looking 
up, a remarkable sight met his gaze. ‘About fifty yards 
out,” said Mr. Shrimpleton, “I saw a chap wi’ a sort of 
smock on him, same as he might be a shepherd. There was 
a big school of porpoises and suchlike fish splashin’ round 
him. Next thing I hears a horn, as it might be a coach-horn, 
and dang me if the chap blowin’ it wasn’t a bit of a fish 
himself! Well, I gives a shout, an’ the shepherd chap sees 
me an’, believe me or believe me not, he changes afore my 
eyes into half-a-dozen savage shapes. Then the whole lot 
disappeared into the waves. That’s all I know. Weather 
clear at the time. Sea rough. Wind, nor’-nor’-west.” 


Now Mr. Shrimpleton’s classical knowledge is limited, 
as he would be the first to admit; and the full significance 
of bis story might have been lost for ever had it—the story, 
I mean—not reached the ears of Mr. Samuel MacSawney, 
B.A., headmaster of the Saltfish Grammar School. Mr. 
MacSawney at once recognised the importance of Mr 
Shrimpleton’s adventure. Briefly he identified the figures 
seen by Mr. Shrimpleton as two of the ancient sea-qods, 
named respectively Proteus and Triton. ‘Yes, it’s quite 
true,” said Mr. MacSawney in a special interview last night 

The poet Worpswortu, you will remember, in a well 
known poem, desired to 


‘Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea: 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


‘* Proteus of course was Neptune’s shepherd—a somewhat 
elusive shepherd; Triton was his herald (hence the horn) 
What was denied to the poet (for we have no record that 
his desire was ever gratified) has obviously been granted 
to our worthy fellow-villager. It is significant that the old 
sea-gods should have chosen Saltfish as the scene of their 
return to earth (or rather ocean) after a somewhat prolonged 
absence. 


The return of the gods has aiready stirred Saltfish to 
unwonted activity. Last evening hundreds of cars were 
parked on the front, while their owners waited in the hope 
that Proteus and his friend would make a welcome re- 
appearance. They have not done so up to the moment of 
going to press. 


[Daily Whoop. 8th August, 19—.} 


SEA-Gops’ GREAT CoME-BACK. 
LURE OF THE ENGLISH Coast. 
Daily Whoop £1,000 Orrerr. 
(By our Special Representative.) 
The charming village of Saltfish-on-the-Shingle awoke 
the other morning to find itself world-famous. 


NX 


I can add little to the epic story which I gave in full 
detail yesterday. 

The local landladies are reaping a golden harvest, while 
rooms at the “ Lord Nelson” (the village hostelry) command 
a king’s ransom, 

The hero of the episode, Mr. Peter Shrimpleton, remains 
his own unassuming self. I have just interviewed him at the 
“Lord Nelson,” where he holds a kind of permanent recep- 
tion 
testimony. 

“T saw ’em right enough,” he said to me—‘‘danged if I 
didn’t! Thingumbob and Whatd’yecallem Thank ’ee, Sir; 
I will have another pint.” 

I have also spoken to Mr. MacSawney, B.A. 
matter,” he observed, “is not arguable. Aut Proteus aut 
nihil.” 


Repeated cross-examination has failed to shake his 


The Chairman of the Parish Council was good enough to | 


give me his views. ““The Council,” he said, “has accepted 
Mr. Shrimpleton’s story in its entirety. We have decided 
to change the name of the Marine Parade to Protean Avenue, 
while a statue of Triton performing on his well-known 
musical instrument will eventually be erected near the first 
tee on the new golf-course.” 

The only discordant voice so far comes from Professor 
von Gloop, of Pumpernickel University, who has hurried to 
the spot in the interests of Nordic culture. ““These are then 
the coasts of Thessaly?” he says dryly. “Yes, indeed ! 
But no?” From which it may be inferred that in his opinion 
the Saltfish gods are definitely of Nordic origin. 

Interest has been enormously increased by The Daily 
Whoop offer of £1,000 to any person who brings a duly 
authenticated member of Neptune’s train to the office of 
this newspaper. 

Readers are reminded that they are fully protected by 
our scheme of insurance against risk of hostile action by 
infuriated sea-gods, Fill up your form to-day. 


[Fragment of an article attributed by competent critics to 
Mr. James Bruce.| 
Myself, I have heard “the horns of Elfland faint!) 
blowing,’ even as Mr. Shrimpleton is convinced that he 
heard the melody of Triton on the shores of Saltfish 
Many correspondents have taken me to task for attaching 
too ready a credence to the story of the humble fisherman 
I remain unrepentant. “Why Saltfish-on-the-Shingle ’” 
asks a gentleman querulously, writing from Margate. And 
a Hove reader seeks to argue that any self-respecting sea- 
god would naturally wish to inspect the noble front at 
Brighton. I am not so sure. The gods have their idiosyn 
crasies, even as we humans have. For example, it is a con 
stant pain to me that I was not born in the remote Irish 
village of Aughnacloy. Meanwhile I yearn for the haunted 
sands of Saltfish. I long to sizzle on its shingle, to meander 
on its marl. One of these days—unless I change my mind 
| shall take a summer-time ticket to Saltfish-on-the-Shingle 
Who knows but that Poseidon himself may wave his 
trident at me or that a merry group of Nereides, gambolling 
on dolphins, may mock me with their laughter as I take m) 
morning dip’ Dolphins! The very word is like a bell. 
|Saltfish Beacon. 1st December, 19 —,] 
SALTFISH (ON-SHINGLE). Rendezvous of the Gods. 
Neprune Patace Horer. 300 rms. Opening Easter next. 


El. Light. Salt-water baths. Inc. Terms. Write Manager. 
(Adtt.) 








Entertainments At Which We Have Never Assisted. 


‘The festival commenced with a procession of the chars through 
the church.”— West-Country Paper. 
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“Now LOOK ’ERE-—TELL ME SUMFIN 


F.G. “CAN A MAN WIV MUTTON-CHOP WHISKERS BE A VEGETARIAN?” 








3 
a 
é 
Facetious Gentleman (to Vegetarian Orator). 
V.0O. “Waar?” 
Ayr, Mannies! I hae often foun’ 
Maist Scottish words are fine to soun’, 
The tongue can fairly birl them roun’; 
But it’s me theory 
There’s nae a word can wrest the crown 
Frae whigmaleerie. 
Search through the Book (that’s Ras’s, I mean), 
An’ faith! there’s many gems you'll glean, 
A wheen mayhap you ve never seen, 
Like kiaugh and wumble— 
Guid clacking words a Soudron wean 
Wid like to jumble. 


Hissin Dit Shi 





Whigmaleerie. 


But och! there’s mair: tak’ philibegs, 
And littler eens like gomf and clegs, 
Ramgunshoch, hafflins—eh, and fegs! 
There’s gaberlunzic, 
Bucksturdie, wheeple, joctelegs, 
Mochre and munsie. 


But whigmaleerie has them beat; 

To hear it spoken—what a treat! 

The rumble o’ it’s drink and meat, 
Tho’ it’s wanchancie. 

The meaning’s naught but “odd conceit” 
Or “foolish fancy.” 
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THE RETIRED CLOCKMAKER. 


Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


England under the Scalpel. 

Mr. Suane Leswie’s survey of England since the Armis 
tice—-The Passing Chapter (CassKu1, 5/-)—can be, despite 
the promiscuity of its contents and the brassiness of its 
style, both sagacious and witty, Our country, he maintains, 
is “too ripe for Mussouinit and not green enough for 
LENIN”; it has side-tracked revolution and shows sub 
stantially the same old front of which its admirable bour 
geoisie has always been the saving face. It is reassuring 
to find the much-maligned class to which you (presumably) 


and I belong pronounced the bulwark of art. “ All the 
great English prose-writers have come out of the middle 
class,” and “the last laugh will be with Dickens For 


the rest, we survey every institution, from king to cabbage 

profiteers and perverts, public schools and beauty par 
lours, the stage, the studio, the banks and the churches 
Our author is honest about religion, from his own to Dr 
BucHMAN’s—"“ the flight from the churches.” he admits 
“has been as marked as from the dollar and the pound, 
But “the conscience of England is not kept at Lambeth. 
It lies in commission between the Speaker of the House, 
the Dean of St. Paul's and the Editor of Punch.” We 
propose to resign in favour of Old Moore. 


Of Sweden and the Swedes. 

The Baltic has grown as fashionable as the Mediterranean. 
but Miss Aanrs Rotuery, who crossed the Atlantic to visit 
its northern shores, did so in more serious and inquiring a 

| temper than does the av erage tourist. Not content to make 
a superficial acquaintance with the handsome strects and 
lovely islands of the capital or the picturesque peasantry 
of Dalecarlia, she has surveyed Sweden; The Land and the 
People (Fane AND Faner, 12/6) pretty thoroughly from 


NX 


Lapland to Malmé; and she is as interesting on such 
potentially dull topics as the currency and the liquor laws 
as on seenery and cities, customs and the arts. Nor, while 
her main concern is with the here and now, does she alto- 
gether neglect the past of a country which has known such 
rulers as Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus ApoLpaus and 
CHARLES XII., such thinkers as Tycuo Braneg, Linn £vs 
and Swepensora. With both land and people she has 
plainly fallen in love, finding the former beautiful in lake 
and mountain and forest, the latter handsome, healthy and 
intelligent, prosperous, hard-working and honest—their 
only fault, it would seem, a tendency to grumble at what, 
as the world goes nowadays, is an unusually happy lot. 
And in a well-produced and nicely-illustrated book she 
effectively and temptingly communicates her enthusiasm, 


Holidays in Portugal. 

When Breckrorp remarked that learning to look out of 
a window constituted the chief education of a Portuguese 
nobleman, he implied, inter alia, that at any rate there 
was something to look out at. Mr, Doveias GoLprina is 
of the same opinion, for, given a traveller who enjoys the 
life of a country for its vivacity and charm, cares second- 
arily for museum-pieces and nothing at all for smart life, 
he suggests a diversion 7'o Portugal (Ricu AND Cowan, 
12/6), with the eseudo at twopence or so, as one of the 


happiest of holiday counsels. Laying stress on the lack of 


Riviera” life—though not of the pleasantest Riviera 
climates—Mr, GoLprtne dismisses Estoril as neither chic 
nor homely, But he has enthusiastic praise for smaller 
plages and an attractive series of inland spas and hill-towns, 
His account of orange groves and Templars’ castles, and 
of mountain hermitages carefully lined with native cork, 
has set me studying (what is evidently the crab to the 
proposition) a language with apparently no decent English 
text-books and a journey that is either slow or expensive. 
His book itself has only one drawback, and that a bad one 
there is no map. 


{August 22, 936 4 
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| recallsoneof ARNOLD BENNR#TT’S earlier Se \. 
masterpieces. But there is nothing 
else in common between this book and “hp } ae 
Clayhanger. Mr. Vau Greteup is not ; a Att ca 8 i 
out to give us elaborate studies of char- , wk fr: ‘a ; | ii 
acter. He is all for adventure and ex- ar A ihe ou ina h ' 7 iit 
citement, and plenty of both. In the A Rare. Wh Wee aie Remon) \- | Wes OG RA 
first few pages Anthony Havilland and : ; as 
Pamela Hurst lose their way at night- “ALL THE BIG PASSENGER-SHIPS HAS THESE NOTICNS, Sammy, so L Gor pusy 
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One Crowded Hour. 


You would say that the crowd that 
frequents 
Coward's Castle (at 7/6) 
Were not at first view 
A remarkable crew, 
Though some deserve blessings, some 
kicks; 
But after the author presents 
His little prize-packet to each, 
It'll give you the creeps 
To discover the deeps 
They are all of them able to reach. 


His offer to each is an hour 
Of their life that no 
record 
To follow their bent 
To whatever extent 
Full freedom of choice may afford; 
And we see them fling down in a shower 
Their masks of conventional guise 


clock shall 


To figure in réles ig 
Which their everyday souls rt 
Would observe at the least with ine ene 
surprise. tila et Spee 
Be ee 
I doubt whether | should have done Ss : 
The thing ANDREW SovuTar reveals, ad, | 
But who can say what * Sacae 
He'd be up to—or not 2 
If Time were thus laid by the heels ¢ aes “fi: 
They all have a pretty good run, : ga J 
And they make a most readable tale A 
With the various states ——_ — 
Of their loves and their hates = 


Which Hurcutnson offers for sale. 


Love and High Politics. 


The name Gravelhanger (CASSELL, 7/6) 





fall, driving through Suffolk lanes, and 
find themselves involved in nystrey 

They break into a deserted manor- house for she Iter rT, whie h 
leads to the kidnapping of the lady and the eventual un- 

ravelling of the Great Conspiracy, in which Havilland, who 
had fallen violently in love with most commendable speed, 
plays a rather ineffectual part. But this kidnapping of 
Pamela and her luxurious incarceration in Rabbit Island 
with several other young ladies, all guarded by Chinese ser- 
vants and fierce dogs, is apparently a mere blind to throw 
investigators on to a false scent while Rudiger von Maltzan 


| and his gang prepare their great political coup. Mr, GreLeup 


leaves us rather in the air over this conspiracy, but—~perhaps 
wisely—we only touch its fringe: the important matter is 
the story of the two young lovers and their remarkable 
adventures, which count for more than any international 
complications. And if some of the author’s carpentry seems 
a trifle careless and some of his characters (as Mr. Crayle) 
frankly incredible, he has at least knocked together an 





WITH A TAPE-MEASURE AN’ 

















FIGGERED ONE OUT FOR Us.” 


work—in fine, the 


amusing gee aest extitiag piece of 
very thing for holiday reading. 





From Neuve Chapelle to Mexico. 

At the time of his death in Mexico City Wityratp Ewart 
was at work on a history of the Scots Guards during the 
Great War. The first eight of the chapters collected under 
the title of Scots Guard (Ricu anp Cowan, 9/- net) deal 
with his experiences with the regiment on the Western 
Front, and, whether or no they would have formed part 
of the completed history, they provide as they stand 
a picture a vividness is hardly equalled elsewhere of 
the mingled agony, squalor and splendour which made up 
life in the Salient and on the Somme. There is no strainin 
after literary effect, no stressing of horrors, least of a 
any lapse into sentimentality; but the tense and unforget- 








table phrases which occur on every page bear witness to the 
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depth of the impression which the sights and sounds of 
war left on his sensitive and imaginative nature—the 
“low furious mutter” of the guns at Neuve Chapelle, the 
‘broken city” of Ypres, “sleeping as one sleeps who can 
suffer no more,” the “great lonely emptiness” of the 
Flanders plain. Most tragical episode of all is the fruitless 
heroism of the attack on Bourlon Wood. The rest of the book 
is concerned with varied scenes and subjects—bird-life on 
the East Coast, the Harpy country, and lastly that strange 
old-new land where a chance bullet ended by an irony of 
fate the life of one who had passed unscathed both in 
body and mind through the fiery ordeal of the War 





Ships and Sealing-Wax. 

Mr. C. Moore, who under the not very felicitous title, 
Jibs and Topsails (LrxcoLs WiL.1aMs, 8/6), tells the story 
of his varied experiences before the mast, has a large store 
of interesting recol- 
lection to draw 
upon, both of ships ey 
and places. He has 
sampled life in ves- 
sels of many kinds 
and characters, from 
a coasting brigan- 
tine to a British 
India liner, and has 
observed the sea, 
human nature and 
foreign countries 
with a curiosity and 
intelligence which, 
especially in the 
last-named connec- 
tion, was not al 
ways typical of the 
deepwaterman. Un 
fortunately, how- 
ever, the author 
has the shellback’s 
failing of literary 
discursiveness in ful! 
measure, and he is 
ready at any mo- 
ment to wander off 
into speculations 
upon women, phil- | 
osophy and the} 
works of Grepon L Re U I, 
and Dr. Jonxson. He has also that habit of using stilted 
language which so often besets the man of action 
with a pen in his hand, so that he cannot write of 
love without calling it “the yoke of Cupid,” or the sea 
without frequently dubbing it something like ‘ Neptune’s 
watery realm.” It is a pity that Mr. Moore did not per 
suade someone armed with a blue pencil to treat his book 
according to Dean Hotr’s advice in the matter of roses 
it would then have provided a useful picture of life in sail 
| during the last quarter-of-a-century of its existence 


Three Days. 

Miss Kate O’ Brien, in T'he Ante-Room (HEINEM ANN, 7/6), 
reconstructs three crowded days of the far-away com- 
fortable eighties—the Eve of All Saints. the Feast of All 
Saints, and All Souls’ Day—in the lives of the household 
of the Mulqueens of Mellick. Teresa Mulqueen, the mother 
was a Considine, and we learnt much of that family in 
W ithout My Cloak. She is dying of cancer, desperately anxi- 
ous to live for the sake of her invalid drifting son, Re ggie 





Lodger (surveying meagre table). “Srrurnu! I reet LIKE A RACING 
LOPGED BUT NOT SUSTAINED.” 


The background of solid Irish Catholic faith and pious 
observance is carefully filled in, giving an attractive im. 
pression of that mixture of worldliness and other-worldli- 
ness which always seems a little incongruous to the English 
mind. This is no milk-and-water tale of easy virtue. Agnes, 
Teresa’s younger daughter, is all but overwhelmed by her 
reciprocated passion for her handsome brother-in-law, 
Vincent O’ Regan, and Miss O’Brien does certainly convey 
to us most vividly, indeed with almost intolerable poig- 
naney. the tension of this honest conflict between consei- 
ence and desire. To the aid of her sacraments comes Agnes’s 
deep love for her sister, Marie-Rose. A moving story, 
delicately imagined, capably told. 


Revenge. 

\fter reading The Charge is Murder (EYRE aNnD Sportis- 
woopk, 7/6) I am convinced that any man who is wrongly 
] suspected of a seri- 
ous crime had better 
leave the task of 
solving the mystery 
to the police. I 
doubt if anyone 
will guess by whom 
Justin Pattison was 
| killed, but Paul Raw- 
\lins behaved with 
isuch determined 
lfolly that good. 
inatured Detective- 
Inspector Mitcham 
was bound to sus- 
pect him. Paul, in 
fact, while attempt- 
ing to clear himself, 
drifted into very 
deep water, and if 
the hero of a thriller 
were ever allowed 
to die an agonizing 
death I should have 
thought that the 
time for mourning 
was imminent. The 
scene of these excit- 
ing indiscretions is 
round the shores of 
Sydney Harbour, 
and I can vouch that 
Mr. J. M. SpPENDER tells the story with unflagging vivacity. 





OBJECTION. 











Underground Work. 

\ secret society intent on bringing disaster and destruction 
to Britain plays a sinister part in Death by the Mistletoe 
(STANLEY Pau, 7/6). From headquarters in the Scottish 
Highlands these fanatics organized their monstrous crimes 
until they found themselves hampered by the energy of a 
young editor and by the know ledge of a learned professor. 
Hectic adventures are plentiful enough, and under con- 
ditions scarcely favourable for love-making the course of 
true love contrives to run successfully upon its way. On 
the dust-cover I am told that Mr. Anaus MacVicar is 
‘Scotiand’s leading thrill writer.” No one could strive 
more lustily to deserve this distinction. 








If the condition does not clear up ... you should have your 


nose and throat examined as it may be due to some trouble in the 
antrum. These should be soaked in some strong disinfectant for 24 
hours and then boiled.”— Woman's Paper. 


Thanks: but we prefer to remain ill. 
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Tue revival of shooting in Germany 
is stated to be due to the importation of 
pheasants’ eggs from England. And 
also, of course, to Hitlerism. 


% & 
*& 


Boot-repairing charges are stated to 
be lower at Margate than in other parts 


of the country. Dover soles, however, 


have not fallen in sympathy. 
oo * 
* 
Professor W. McDoveatn, of Duke 


University, California, has devoted 
more than fourteen years to training 


After leading the infantry at the rats to avoid electric shocks. Even so 





Bersaglieri trot on 
Sig- 
nor MUSSOLINI 
sang to the troops. 
He certainly puts P 
them through it. 


French railway 
locomotives are to 
whistle only when 
it is absolutely 
necessary. Not, as} 
hitherto, from} 
sheer joie de vivre. 


+ & 
* 





A movement is 
on foot to intro- 
duce English as 
the language of 
Belgium. If the 
idea succeeds, it is | 
hoped to extend it | 
to Brighton, Scot- 
land and the 
U.S.A. 

+ .¢ 

In a recent civil 
action the defend- 
ant stated that he 
was a_ traveller 
of twenty years’ 
standing. It ap- 
pears that he goes 
to his work by the 
Underground. 

% & 


A correspond- 
ent in a morning 
paper protests 
against policemen 
wearing straw hel- 





| mets, as they do in |_____ 


| headline. 


some towns. 
rather not be arrested by a constable 
wearing such a hat. 


“Situation in Vienna,” announces a 
We have no intention of 
applying for it, however. 

“There were no extras,” says a 


cricket writer. Which is more than most 
returned holiday-makers can say. 


WS 


A Berlin engineer claims to have in- 
vented a mechanical robot which can 
do everything but think. It is thought 
that thousands of them voted in the 
Presidential election. 


# % 

There is to be an exhibition of 
famous diaries, says a report. For a 
title, may we suggest the Prpys 
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“] say, LAURA, YOU DON’T THINK THERE’S ANY DANGER OF THIS PLACE BEING 
100 BRACING, DO rou?” 


| Show? # 


The report that 
an American phil- 
atelist has sold his 
| wife for £140 is the 
| more surprising in 
view of the fact 
that she wasn’t a 
duplicate. 


& & 
x 


There are stated 
| to be ten thousand 
'gangsters in this 
country. Distrust- 
jing these round 
| figures, we should 
like to know 
| whether they were 
| counted separately 
lor by the gang. 


# % 
s 





| A radio critic 
protests against 
some dance-band 
“hot numbers.” 
Orchestra leaders 
should: consider 
the installation of 
“h. and c.” num- 
bers. 





* & 
* 


We hear that if 
the heat-wave had 
continued a cer- 
tain daily paper 
was to have initi- 
ated a ‘‘Mop 
Brows to France ” 
campaign. 





% & 
Me 


| Some American 
_iscientists have 





don’t care a hoot if they get them. 
& & 
x 
Farmers are assured that the wasp is 
one of their best friends. Another, we 
invite them to believe, is Mr. WALTER 
ELLIOT. or 
¥ 
Recent earth-tremors in Scotland 
were due to a great geological fault. 
Scotland, with all thy geological faults, 
we love thee still! 


Criminals say they would there will be lots of callous people who found Chinese eggs ten million yearsold. 


You can understand now why the 
Chinese actor is the best in the world. 
He has to be. % % 
A New York taxi-driver drove off 
with $70,000 in gems and was arrested, 
probably on a charge of exceeding the 
legal fare. * % 
Another argument in favour of ever- 
lasting peace is that it would give us 
time to finish paying for the last war. 
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Pleasures of August. 

Hovss-ParnTers twitter but they have no recognisable 
song. I say this with confidence because, awaking late and 
peering over the top of the bed-clothes, I observed one 
verched on the railings outside the open windows of my 
sews It must have been there for many minutes peeping 
at me with its head on one side, for my tea had long grown 
cold, and if it had uttered more than the merest chirrup I 
should, I faney, have been aroused. It must have come 
(probably hopping down one of the ladders) from the big 
nest of house-painters under the eaves. . 

When I went into the bathroom I found another poised 
on the ledge, and a third was seated on the window-sill of 
the dining-room whilst I breakfasted. 


tT 2-2 


Migration takes place during the early autumn, but the 
date varies, and I think it will be late this year, for the young 
are scarcely well enough fledged to leap from the ladders, 
and much work remains yet to do. I noticed, however, that 
spots of green were already beginning to show on the white 
wing-coverts, though this had been scarcely discernible 
three weeks ago .. . 

eR 


Many lonely people spending August in London write to 
me asking what they should talk about to the hovering 
house-painter at breakfast-time or whilst they shave and 
have their baths. My only rule is not to tell them that 
they are doing the railings a wrong colour, for, though 
that is true enough, the accusation wounds a sensitive 
house-painter to his heart's core. The bright early tint of 
the railings is the part of the whole composition in which 
a house-painter gives expression to the inner yearnings of 
his esthetic nature, and despite the fact that all must be 
smothered eventually in a monotonous green or indigo, 
there has been a moment when the vision of the railings 
has satisfied his desire for harmony and beauty of design. 


x * * 


As | left the house I stepped accidentally into a bucket 
of this soft silver paint and apologised. I seized the 
opportunity of asking the foreman how long it took him to 
do The Times’ crossword-puzzle. And he said (or I fancied 
he said) that sometimes he finished it between second 
breakfast and “elevenses,” but that there was one member 
of his flock or covey who could do it in far less time than 
that. “Tom,” he said, “will often have that there puzzle 
completed before he has put so much as a dab of cream 
onto a cornice.” And I daresay this is quite true, for 
correspondence in The Times has shown an immense and 
unexpected variation in this matter between the keenness 
of one man’s brain and that of another. 

Sir Jostan Stamp and Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN do their 
puzzle very quickly. Mr. P. G. Woprnouse takes longer. 


| A Field-Marshal writes to say that he has never yet solved 
_ No. 1 Across without summoning a Staff Officer to help him, 
| and many of the outlying portions of the puzzle are left 


| entirely to A.D.C.’s. 


| 


A sporting peer may get through the 
business in seventeen minutes, whilst a Napoleon of 
commerce labours for hour after hour. And so on. 
Myself, | admit I am slow. I regard The Times’ crossword 
as the solace in waking moments of my working day or, 


when I leave London, of a long journey by train. I have seen 
| England change from low valleys and meadow-land to 


heather-clad hills between the top left-hand corner of the 
puzzle end the bottom right. An anagram has lasted me 





x 


mi 


from the valley of Thames to the valley of Severn. In 
London I like to start on the easier clues not long after 
breakfast and put in a good spell of morning work (with the 
help of my secretary or a clerk), and then come back to the 
later words at intervals during the gradually defeated day, 
refreshed by moments of slumber, re-invigorated by periods 
of drink and food. ee as 


If the Provost of Eron subdues this puzzle in four 
minutes, if there are truly those who master it between 
Acton and Ealing on the Underground, then I say they 
burn up the flame of life too quickly. They are like the 
painter “Tom.” He has finished the crossword long ago, 
[ imagine. The inspiration to paint has not yet actually 
seized him, but on the point of raising his brush for the 
first delicate dab he is twittering to a mate next-door. 
KVOE 








A Spate. 


Ir’s a soft day in Glen Elg, 

With a drop in the mouth of the wind, thank God, 
A spate in the roaring burn 

And a heartsome smell from the rain-washed sod. 
Here let the world go by 

To the birr of the fisher’s bending rod! 


I lay last night awake 

And listened with joy to the falling rain 
Steadily pattering down 

In the voiceless mirk with a glad refrain 
Till the loud cock crew at morn 

And the pluvial dawn came through the pane. 


From the Kyle in the dim half-light 
The gull comes winging its inland way 

With the black-plumed cormorant 
And the hungry heron, gaunt and grey ; 

And I, like the eager bird, 
Must be up betimes and away, away. 


I will take my pipe and flask 

And a needful bite in my haversack, 
And light shall be my step 

On the shortening stretch of the moorland track 
When I put my jerkin on 

And my creel and waders upon my back 


And whether in vain I seek 

A fruitful quest at my journey’s end 
Or whether shall be fulfilled 

The promise that earth and sky portend, 
As all good fishers should 

I shall take the luck that the gods may send. 


Then let the world go by 

For one brief hour of its ageless span. 
Life holds too much of care; 

Let him taste of the fount of joy who can. 
It’s a soft day in Glen Elg 

And a gladsome day for the fishing man. 








Broadcasts Which Are Better Imagined. 


“It was estimated that 33,600 buns and 370 gallons of milk were 
consumed by the children. Amplifiers and loud-speakers relayed 
the ceremony throughout the Victoria Public Park.” 

Glasgow Paper. 

“An English school, with strong language side and staffed by gradu- 
ates of English and foreign universities.” —Advt, in Daily Paper. 


Wouldn't ex-sergeant-majors have better qualifications / 
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(ANOTHER HOLIDAY FANTASY.) 
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TAKE ME INTO HER ARMS.” 
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[I DON’T SEEM TO CARE 


TWO HOOTS; 














JUST LET THE HAPPY HOLIDAY SPIRIT 





Bending the Twig. 


My father, the Sultan of Balsora 
(said the one-eyed calendar), though 
the most indulgent of parents, com- 
bined the docility of the mule with the 








| originality of the parrot. “New ideas,” 


he was wont to say, “spread so fast 
that the very monarchy itself may be 
in danger.” He therefore desired that 
I should receive the best education 


| available, and when I was seven years 


old he consulted his Grand Vizier as to 
the form it should take. 
This Grand Vizier, a white-bearded 


| old Mussulman, advised that I should 


be well-grounded in the Faith. 
“What,” he asked, “is the value of 
superficial accomplishments if the 


Prince is not versed in the Koran?” 
Accordingly I spent my eighth year 


| studying our faith, and could soon 


| Vizier fel 


repeat many chapters from the Koran. 

At the re gid of that period the Grand 
into disgrace and his suc- 

| cessor was appointed. 

| The second Vizier immediately ad- 

vised the discontinuance of my course 


> 





™~ 














of study. “The Koran,” he said, 
“though its sentiments are unimpeach- 
able, is useless unless the mind 1s pre- 
pared to receive its teachings. I 
recommend a seven-year course in 
logic, which is unequalled for that 
pur ” So during my ninth year [ 
studied logic and soon forgot the 
chapters of the Koran which I had 
learned. Then the Grand Vizier died, 
and the third Grand Vizier shook his 
head when he found what I had been 
doing. 

“Logic,” he said, “is all very well in 
its way, but mental gymnastics are 
needed before the mind can benefit by 
it. Mathematics are the finest gym- 
nastics available.” 

During my tenth year, therefore, I 
had the satisfaction of forgetting pre- 
mises and conclusions while I strove to 
understand equations. I was making 
fair progress when this Grand Vizier 
was assassinated. The next Grand 
Vizier proved to have different views. 
Hf asked me to write a letter to dicta- 
tion and was horrified at the result. 

“The Prince’s education has been a 
waste of time,” he declared. “Hence- 


forth he must study penmanship, which 
is valuable not only in itself but as a 
form of mental gymnastics.” 

Accordingly I spent my eleventh 
year in practising penmanship, and was 
well advanced on the road to learning 
when that Grand Vizier was disgraced. 

The next Grand Vizier was even 
more horrified. ““What!” he exclaimed, 
“a whole year spent in this cramping 
pursuit and not a moment given to 
grammar, the most refining form of 
mental gymnastics open to mankind ! 
This must be looked into.” 

My twelfth year was thus spent in 
studying grammar, and my mind was 
well on the way to becoming refined 
when a new Grand Vizier arrived. He 
listened more in sorrow than in anger 
to my account of my education so far. 

“This is mere pedantry,” he told me. 
“The development of the body must 
come first. Of what use is a crammed 
mind without a healthy body? You 
will begin to-morrow morning to prac- 
tise the most health giving exercise 
that the wit of man has yet been able 
to devise. Need I say that I allude to 
dancing?” 
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| My new tutor was an enthusiast, and 
| under his direction I rapidly became 
| expert in the dances of the people of 
Aleppo, Serendib, Bokhara, Bengal, 
Cairo and many other places which I 
have forgotten. My thirteenth year 
passed pleasantly away, but at its con- 
clusion the Grand Vizier was expelled 
| for participation in a plot to dethrone 
| the Sultan in favour of the President 

of the Pan-Asiatic Folk-Dance Associ- 

ation. His successor immediately con- 
| demned dancing. 

“Tt is an agreeable amusement,” he 
said contemptuously, ‘but it does not 
provide the necessary correlation of 
hand and eye. What is needed is a 
course of carving in wood and ivory. 
Thus and thus only can the balance 
between mind and muscle be main- 
tained.” 

Accordingly I spent my fourteenth 
year in learning to carve, and towards 
the end of that period my teacher had 
not despaired of me. Just when I was 
becoming proficient, however, he was 
obliged to leave Balsora very suddenly. 

The next Grand Vizier smiled toler- 
antly when he heard what I had done. 

**Of what avail,” he said, “‘are these 
trifles?’ The proper study of mankind 
is man, and this applies with redoubled 
force to a prince. From now onward 


you will devote yourself to the study of 
anthropology.” 

Anthropology was thus the pursuit 
of my fifteenth year. I studied the 
various races of the world and acquired 
some interesting information which I 
subsequently forgot, for this Grand 
Vizier was replaced by another, who 
informed my father severely that the 
lessons of the past were the only ones 
worth learning. 

My sixteenth year was passed in the 
study of history, and I should no doubt 
have become quite proficient if the 
next Grand Vizier had not insisted on 
my taking up natural history instead. 
By the time he was disgraced I knew 
much about the fauna of the district; 
but his successor condemned this 
subject as unworthy of my attention. 

“Consider the stars, my son,” he 
said. ‘‘ There and there alone is a really 
uplifting subject. How paltry appear 
these lizards and frogs beside the 
glorious constellations! ” 

My eighteenth year was devoted to 
astrology. I learned the names of the 
chief stars and the influences of the 
Signs of the Zodiac; but my progress 
was interrupted by the appointment of 
a new Grand Vizier. This man was a 
noted hunter and athlete, who, being 
too valuable to serve in the army, had 


spent his time in training the soldiers 
who did the fighting. 

“What a young man like you needs,” 
he said in a loud voice, “‘is self-reliance, 
comradeship, endurance and all the 
other qualities which only the game of 
mall can produce. You will play the 
game of mall for twelve hours daily, 
commencing to-morrow.” 

I did so, and soon lost my right eye, 
which was knocked out by the ball. 
While recovering I heard that my father 
had convened a body of wise men 
(whom he called a Board of Education) 
to decide what ought to be done about 
my upbringing. I was so horrified at 
this frightful prospect that I fled, and 
since then have led a happy life, not 


once having needed the Koran, logic, | 


mathematics, penmanship, grammar, 
dancing, carving, anthropology, history, 
natural history, astrology or even the 
game of mall. W. G. 








“Bull Stop, ——’s patent. 10/- each; will 
make the wildest bull safe from attack.” 
New Zealand Paper. 
We never attack bulls. 





“She is charming, kind and witty, and 
incidentally she has one of the best chefs I 
have ever tasted.”—From a Periodical. 


So that’s what it was in the salad. 








THE CITY 


TOASTMASTER ON HOLIDAY GIVES 
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The Trumpeter. 





‘“'TrumprTer,” I said to the trum- 
peter, “what are you sounding now !” 
It’s a long story,” said the trum- 
peter when his eyes had sunk back into 
place. “ You never knew old J. Pom. 
burv Whirrucks when 'e was in the 
Army—feller they called Tich ! Used 
to be a trumpeter with us once, but 'e 
alwavs ’ankered after a bit o' counter- 
point. Runs a restaurant now, and only 
plays the pianner-accordion. I still see 
‘im sometimes walkin’ about Golders 


| Green way with crumbs all over ‘is tie. 


You never knew ‘im?”’ 

I said I never did, and the trumpeter 
wiped the mouthpiece of his instru- 
ment reflectively, nodding. 

“Ah!” he said. “Well, ‘e was a 
trumpeter what took to composin’, 
That what I was renderin’ just then 
was a bit of ‘is work.” 

“It sounded a trifle odd,” I sug 
gested. “Was he a modernist !”’ 

“Strayvinsky,” averred the trum- 
peter, “was ‘is middle name in a 
manner 0’ speakin’. But that what I 
was renderin’ you might call an example 
of ’is more trayditional manner, Shar- 
penin’ the subtonic was ‘is ruin, if you 
ask me. Now they tell me 'e’s took to 
consecutive fifths. What is it SHakr- 
SPEARE says—'Ow oft we find the 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done’? You see, ’e never ‘ad the chance 
before. But as to that * and he 
shook his head. 

There was this girl of ‘is,” he re 
sumed at length with a heavy sigh 
“Nursemaid she was, an’ a bit of all 
right to look at. Used to push a couple 
of kids about in a vermilion pram that 
always wanted oilin’. F sharp slurring 
to A, the squeak was, if my memory 
serves. Well, when ‘e took up with ’er 
she wanted ‘im to chuck trumpeting. 
Said it put ‘is face out o’ shape, and | 
dare say there was some truth in that; 
no one with one o’ them stretchy faces 
should go in for the brass. But stretch 
or no stretch, ‘e didn't ‘old with 
chuckin’ it. ‘Trumpetin’ is my life,’ ’e 
told me 'e says to ’er; ‘it is my all. Take 
me as | am or no’ow ’—just like a nice 
bit o' recitative. Well, when ‘e put it 
like that she shut up quick. It was ‘im 
in ‘is red coat she wanted, never mind 
‘is face. So after that they was walkin’ 
out for some time.” 

He removed his cap and took a 
cigarette out of it. 

“And Tich never stopped the trum. 
peting,” he went on, lighting up. “Of 
course ‘e couldn't very well, not with- 
out 'e deserted. But she still kept on 
at ‘im about it, tellin’ ‘im ‘is face was 
a different shape every time ‘e took ‘er 





b 


out: an’ there came a day when she 
said ‘is cheeks was ‘angin’ in folds all 
round ‘is nose. Well, you @ouldn’t 
expect Tich to stand that, a great big 
red-faced feller like ‘im, So 'e told ‘er 
off, allegro maestoso. They was in 
"Yde Park at the time an’ got quite a 
crowd round: an’ of course that was 
the end of that.’ 

“He never saw her again?" I said. 

“No, not unless you count one time 
in the refreshment-room at Charing 
Cross, I think it was, when ‘e was intro- 
duced to ‘er new ‘usband, and, things 
gettin’ a bit impromptu, she spilled ‘is 
glass o’ bitter. But any ow she never 
married Tich, an’ fora time ‘e made out 
’e was ‘eart-broken, even though ‘e ‘ad 
given ‘er the push ‘imself. I will say 'e 
began to lose ‘is taste for the trumpet. 
‘Where's your ‘armonic contrast?’ 
‘e'd say. ‘Where's your major-an’- 
minor?’ an’ took to drink a bit more 
than usual, an’ that spoiled ‘is wind, 
You need a lot of wind for brayvura 
passages,” said the trumpeter. 

* But it was in these last months of 
‘js time in the Army that ‘e took to 
composin’ for the trumpet, an’ playin’ 
‘is things over to ‘imself in barracks 
made ‘im a bit unpopular. You can’t 
exactly pianissimo a trumpet, not in 
barracks. An’ the less wind ’e ‘ad the 
more modern ‘e became ‘Owever, 
right at the last ‘e went back to the 
more trayditional manner an’ wrote 
what ‘e called ‘is Farewell to the 
Trumpet. That's what you ‘eard me 
give a renderin’ of.” 

And adding “This,” the trumpeter 
parked his cigarette, raised his weapon 
to his lips and blew a number of extra- 
ordinary sounds. 

“That doesn’t sound exactly the 
same ” I began 

At this point we were interrupted by 
the appearance of an officer who said 
in some irritation to the trumpeter, 
“Was it you making that infernal 
row ?.” 

“Just tunin’ up, Sir,” said the 
trumpeter, abashed 


The Lady and the Barber. 


It is probably because they are con- 
cerned with the surfaces of life that 
hairdressers, barbers, chiropodists and 
beauty culturists are so deeply and 
passionately interested in philosophy, 
metaphysics and ethical questions, 
Working upon the skin, they wish to 
probe beneath it, clearing the com. 
plexion, they endeavour to cleanse the 
soul ; and their tonics, liquid and verbal, 
are administered to the scalp and the 
spirit in equal proportions. 

Being an amateur philosopher my- 





self, I have for some time welcomed 
this tendency and even encouraged it, 
and it has not been without material 
advantage to me. A very thoughtful 
chiropodist I attended, who formerly 
charged ten shillings a sitting, on dis- 
covering that I took up his position 
upon the Lost Tribes of Israel, gladly 
threw in both my feet for five shillings 
inclusive, and for many years we very 
happily combined chiropody and an- 
thropology. 

But to-day I am beginning to have 
my doubts, because my hairdresser is 
a different matter. An artist to his 
finger-tips, he is at the same time a 
moralist of the most inflexible order, 
and it is essential that whilst executing 
my coiffure he should not be ruffled, 
Every visit to him I do my best to keep 
off controversial subjects. I chat about 
the weather or cricket or my children. 
But there is a stern look in his eyes. He 
plunges my babbling head into the 
basin as if he would ery, ‘‘ Remove this 
lather!’ and by the time I emerge and 
the waving is imminent he falls upon 
me with his ethics. All the subjects 
which have created disaster and blood- 
shed in the long march of civilisation 
the hairdresser treats with while he sets 
my hair. Agree with him and all goes 
well. Snipped, curled, coaxed, my 
coiffure emerges inviolate as his argu 
ments, the work of the perfect artist 
in harmony with his world. But contra- 
dict him, disagree with him, ruffle him, 
the hand of the hairdresser slips and my 
head is lost. 

Often I have compromised and sat 
upon the fence. Last week I emerged 
from the basin to find him exercised 
with the propriety of Sunday League 
games. Throwinga hot towel around my 
head he postulated that there was no 
reason why the Football Leagues should 
not function on the Sabbath. 

“Sunday games, Mr. Tomkins,” I 
replied sweetly enough from out of the 
Turkish towelling, “area matter forthe 
individual conscience, but do not let 
us have a Continental Sunday.” 

He silenced me with a blast of the 
drying spirits. “I hope, Madam, we are 
too religious for that. You misunder 
stand me. Why should I not enjoy my 
Sunday?” 

He paused. The most important and 
strategic matter of my whole head lay 
around his fingers—a damp tendril 
ready for moulding. A battle raged in 
my soul. Early training at my mother's 
knee, visions of Dantrex in the lions’ 
den, unhappy consequences to little 

Henry who fished on Sunday—all these 
considerations should have arisen and 
engulfed Mr. Tomkins. But as he 
started the waving, his eyes smoulder- 
ing unhappily, I decided that national, 
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moral, ethical deliberations were as 
nothing when weighed in the balance 
against my centre curl. Mr. Tomkins 
must be appeased, encouraged; the 
work of creation must proceed unham- 
pered. Let him romp around on Sun- 
days prior to his great secular achieve- 
ment. 

“If I had my way, Mr. Tomkins,” 
I cried, “ you should have a very happy 
week-end. You of all men deserve it.” 

“It’s the rich enjoy their week- 
ends,” replied Mr. Tomkins darkly 
‘You and I don’t even guess what 
they do,” 

At this all the pride I had ever 
cherished rose and almost choked me 
Holding my head as still as possible, 
I closed my eyes in order to hide my 
indignation. Did Mr. Tomkins, 
because I discussed life with him, fail 
to recognise where | really belonged ? 
Did he imagine that my place was on 
the bench with him, cheering Totten- 
ham Hotspurs, rather than with the 
privileged few, sharing those amenities 
known to me but for ever closed to 
Mr. Tomkins? I am democratic, but 
the blood rushed to my head at this, 
until I remembered. Soft! Partly 


assuaged, the hairdresser had twisted 
the tendril cunningly round his middle 
finger and, taking a hairpin from his 
mouth, he was about to consolidate 
his handiwork. Unhesitatingly I 
abandoned cultural privileges with 
moral speculations, Mr. Tomkins and 
I for the time being were one. I smiled 
at him and the curl proceeded. 

But even an artist cannot always 
have his own way. After my coiffure 
was completed, when it emerged a 
thing of beauty, trickling all over, like 
Maud’s, with little sunlit curls, when 
even Mr. Tomkins fell back a moment, 
contemplative before his afternoon's 
work—then even at that moment the 
perverse canker in the soul of the hair- 
dresser awoke. He caught sight of a 
photograph of Mr. Bernarp SxHaw in 
the magazine on my knee. 

“Ha!” he said. “Him! Socialist! 
[ don’t think! Ought to be deported, he 
ought.” 

I do not know what line I should 
have taken had my head not been 
completed. Mr. SHaw is one of my 
heroes, but I cannot assert unhesitat- 
ingly that I should have supported him 
in the pre-water-wave period. 





Now it was different; I spoke firmly. 

‘BERNARD Suaw,” I said, “is good 
for us. He pokes fun at us; he laughs 
at us all, high and low. He laughs at 
me—Mr. Tomkins, he laughs at you.” 

With this very subtle rejoinder I 
paid my reckoning and took leave of 
the hairdresser. That my shaft had 
gone straight home I could perceive by 
the bristling of his dark moustache 
and the lowering of his smouldering 
eyes. There are some things that even 
BERNARD SHaw cannot do with im- 
punity. 





Publisher's Candour. 

“We necessarily read many novela, but 
this did not lessen the intense satisfaction 
when we put down ‘Elizabeth’ by Frank 
Swinnerton.”——Adet, in Sunday Paper. 

“Mere Golf and Country Club, about 
twelve miles from Manchester . . .” 

Daily Paper 
What do they mean, “mere golf’? 
“Yesterday the trying magistrate in- 
apected the elephant; and later in the day 
it was seized with great pain in the stomach 
and expired,” —-Jndian Paper. 
Isn't “ trying” a little weak under the 
circumstances / 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. A READING FROM “WEE MACGREGOR.” 
Jim (to his bewildered Sister). “ Yor 


Mi 
Mt 





SEE, Pat, THEY ARE TRYING TO TALK PROPERLY; ONLY THEY ’RE ScoTcH.” 








Advance, England! 


WELL, it is all over. The captains 
and the ex-captains depart, and since 
South Africans and West Indians do 
not lead to such passions, not till 1938 
will there be a return of the recent 
excitement ; by which time it is possible 
that journalism will improve its 
manners or decide to let cricket be a 
game. It may not be possible that such 
a change of heart could be included 
among the glorious uncertainties; but 
better would it be that there should 
be no more England v. Australia com- 

| petition at all than that some of the 
| deplorable experiences of 1934 should 
| be repeated. 
| There must not again be such sensa- 
tionalism and frenzy. There must not 
| again be such waspish vigilance for 
| error and so little of the open-air spirit 
| and gladness. And above all there must 
not be dark questionings as to the 
absence of our best bowler and our best 
| captain—questionings that cannot but 
| diminish the quality of our visitors’ 
triumph. 
| What our conquerors have thought 
| about it all we cannot tell, for they 


> 
\ 


keep their own counsel; nor, I fancy, 
not even at Port Said or Colombo, will 
they relax. They return with as fine 
a record as any team that ever left 
their shores. No defeat by county, 
university or M.C.C.; two of the Test 
Matches won and one drawn most 
formidably in their favour, against 
England’s one win and one draw. That 
merry opportunist of genius, DoNALD 
GEORGE BrapMan, and that dour 
defender of his wicket, WiLL1aAM HENRY 
PonsrorD, may be spectacularly the 
chief heroes of the tour ; but the success 
of it lies really in team-work. Playing 
so regularly together, the side has 
acquired the easy, almost automatic 
mechanism that elevens brought from 
all over England for single matches 
cannot achieve. Even then, however, 
the side must have unity and skill, and 
WoopFruLL’sside, under WoopFULL(who 
became thirty-seven during the progress 
of the last match—shall I say on Ash 
Wednesday ?), has both ingredients, each 
one of itsindomitable and untiring players 
being able—and this is worth noting— 
to field and throw. I should like to think 
that the accuracy of their throwing 
will lead to emulation over here and 


yield results next year. There is sad 


as obedient as they were, and his bowl- 


need for improvement, as the sight of 
our wicket-keepers scampering hither 
and thither to gather the returned ball 
can testify. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about the last play-to-a-finish match 
was the high pace of scoring. One of 
the objections to no-time-limit cricket 
is that it makes the batsmen so slow. 
But it doesn’t—or at any rate it didn’t | 
at the Oval. The Australians had aver- 
aged nearly eighty runs an hour; but 
for a while WaLrers, opening for 
England on Monday evening, was even 
quicker. All the same I have a feeling 
that, except to decide a rubber, a 
definite period is best. That sporting 
old cricketer, the clock, should not be 
prevented from taking a hand too. 

Well, it is over now, and we can 
think quietly about the course of the 
season—one of the best ever known— 
as it proceeded beneath the surface 
which the stunters endeavoured to 
keep boiling. Wonderful things have 
happened. Woo..ey, although born 
as long ago as May 27th, 1887, has, 
with the bat, never been more of a 
master, even though in the field he 
cannot get his seventy-five inches to be 
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ing days are over. But no matter what 
the result, the Selectors displayed the 
right mixture of sense and sentiment 
when they included him in the English 
Eleven for the last Test. It might easily 
have been the right thing for the side, 
and was undoubtedly the right thing for 
Woo LLey (whocanassuredly never take 
part in another), and the right thing for 
the public; but who could have foretold 
that before that historic and amazing 
contest was over we should have seen 
the Kentish giant in wicket-keeping 
gloves and pads standing behind the 
stumps in the place of the injured 
| Ames?» Poor Woo..ey, he did not 
| exactly keep wicket, but with his 
straddled legs how like the Eiffel 
Tower he looked! 

Other veterans in whom the sun- 
shine of 1934 has generated new vigour 
| are Meap of Hampshire, who is two 
months older than WooLLey and, al- 
| though also a bit of a passenger in the 
| field, is still a menace and a problem to 
| the other side; and Ernest TyLpDEs- 
LEY, who was born in 1889 and now 
has a hundred hundreds to his name; 
and GrorGE Geary, who is forty; and 
Maurice Tate, the Sussex bowler, 
who for all his thirty-nine years and 
increasing stature and lengthening 
boots did much to get his county so 
near to the top of the tree and can still 
be counted on to separate the opening 
batsmen—no small accomplishment— 
and keep the others very watchful. 
Hosss, who will be fifty-two this 
November, seems. definitely to have 
given up hope of getting the other 
century or so needed to bring his aggre- 
| gate up to the two-hundred mark ; but 
not even he can have everything, and 
what other cricketer has had a pair of 
noble iron gates erected in his honour 
in his own lifetime ? 

It has also been HENDREN’S year— 
HENDREN, who was born on the same 
day as Ernest TYLDESLEY and whose 
Test Match average is 49, or four more 
| than his age; and Sutciirre, who will 
be forty in November, has not done so 
badly either, but then SUTCLIFFE is 
perennially a rock. And little FREEMAN 
of Kent, another of the forty-fivers, has 
also gone on taking wickets in his 
steady imperturbable way; and some 
very good slow bowling has revealed 
itself elsewhere too, so good that one 
wonders if the insistence on fast- 
bowling against Australia, of which we 
(who are qualified neither to speak nor 
to play for counties that need us) have 
heard so much, may not have been an 
error. In a year when the best available 
| fast bowling has not been too good, 
why should not the slow bowlers with 
length and spin have been relied upon ? 
It is significant that the only Test match 
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which England won was won by VERITY. 
It is even more significant that for 
Australia O’Remzy took 28 wickets 
and Grimmettr 25, while WALL took 
only 6. 

But I must not be ranged either 
among the omniscient or the suspicious. 
I am one of those eccentric creatures 
who not only believe that Selectors do 
their best but also that the other side 
must occasionally win. 

A word too for the younger stars of 
1934, among whom HammonpD, being 
only thirty-one, must be placed. Never 
has he had such a remarkable season 
for his own county, and even although 
his luck was lamentably and consist- 
ently out against Australia, the phrase 
‘‘an England player” can be used of 
him more fully than of any other of the 


day, LeyLanp perhaps being his near- 
est claimant for that title. Ippon, 
another thirty-oner, has done much 
and brilliantly to get his side to the 
summit; while among other valiant 
performers with a future should be 
named the brothers Ler of Somerset, 
and the brothers LANGRIDGE of Sussex, 


and Topp of Kent, and Farnes of 


Essex, and J. H. Human, the Cam- 
bridge captain, who not only hits the 
ball hard and often, but fields and 
throws more like BrapMan (and 


McMurray) than any English player | 


of the day. 

So there is much for us to look for- 
ward to next year, and not least among 
these prospective blessings is the com- 
parative silence that will descend upon 
the Press E. V. L. 
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As Others Hear Us. 


In the Hotel Lounge. 

‘You know the old lady who looks 
so like that friend of Aunt Gertrude’s 1” 

“Which one?” 

“The one she always has whenever 
they have tennis, and she just looks on 
and has tea.” 

*“T don’t mean that 
one of the old ladies?” 

“Oh. the one I said. The one that 
looks like the friend who has tea and 


I mean which 


“D’ you suppose that magazine be- 

longs to anyone, or is it the hotel’s?”’ 

“T’d take it if I were you. Who- 
ever it belongs to has gone to bed 
most likely; and anyway they ve prob- 
ably finished it or it wouldn't be left 
here. 

“I daresay that’s true 

“T should get up and fetch it if I 
were you. Or look—I can hook the 
table nearer with my foot and reach it 
quite easily without a soul seeing any- 
thing at all. Heavens! I nearly had 
the whole thing over! 


No. never mind, 





doesn't play te nnis. r 
“With the wig! 
“That one isn't in - least 

like her. Besides, we don't 

know that it’s a wig. Though 

I must say I rather agree. 

But of course I mean the one 

that sits at the corner-table 

and always says No to the 
soup.” 
“Oh, that one. I must say 

I agree with her about the 

soup, in a way. 

‘Hotels always adore | 
tomato, I've forgotte n what | 
I was going to say. 

“The wig. 

“No.” | 

“ Aunt Gertrude.’ 
“Not in the least.’ 





“Don’t think about it and 
itll come back to agg" re 

“T'’ve got it now was | 
the old lady. Do you chan | 
that I've found out all about | 
he rt” | 

“You always do | 

“Nonsense. This was pure 
chance. Besides, I knew you'd 
be interested.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“You aren’t actually read- | 
ing that Sphere, are you?” 


| 
‘Good Heavens, no! It 's| r 
last January.” | re 
“Oh, yes, [ know. If they | 
could get a number published “Doon FORT AGAIN, LADDIB—YE 'RE AYE GETTIN’ WAR-RMER.” 


before the Battle of Waterloo | 
they would. I just thought perhaps 
you _weren t listening.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Well, that old creature—call her 
Aunt Gertrude’s friend and you'll 
know which one I mean—came here 
from Canterbury, if you'll believe me, 
and she lives in a house there with a 
niece, and the niece has gone to Tun- 
bridge Wells, and she’s here because 
it's supposed to be a good place for 
asthma, and she’s got it. 

“She looks perfectly fit to me.’ 

“Asthma’'s like that, ~ ww or and 
anyway it mostly happens at night 
when nobody's there to see. And 
there's another ee 


w 


~ 





dear, don't pick them up: it’s only 
Poultry Worlds and Auto Newses, and 
I've got the magazine for you. April, 
1931; 1 thought so, and mostly adver- 
tisement pages, but I suppose it’ll 
do. I think we ought to get a book 
to-morrow.’ 
“Where?” 
“Oh, anywhere. When we’re in the 
town. What was I telling you about ?’ 
Books.” 
“Yes, but it was before that 
the time?” 
“Just on ten.” 
a thought so. 
It’s the sea-air. 
“I daresay.” 


. What’s 


I shall go to bed. 


‘*You know the couple with the 
balcony ?”’ 

“Up above us?” 

“There aren’t any balconies up 
above. I mean the one below, only not 
immediately below, but about two off.” 

“] know.” 

“Well, I think they're cousins. You 
remember that at first we said sisters ?”’ 

“Did we?” 

“You know we did. And then I said 
it might be half-sisters, because the 
dark one is obviously much older—you 
must remember.” 

I daresay. : 

| “They were talking on the 

| baleony after they came in 
| from bathing, and I was lean- 

| ing out and I couldn’t help 

| hearing what they were say- 

ing 

| ‘*Why not?” 

| “Why not what?” 

| “Why couldn’t you help 

hearing ?”’ 

‘Well, naturally I was 
frightfully interested. Be- 
| sides, I thought you'd like to 
| know. And I couldn't help 

hearing one of them say 
‘Cousin Eleanor,’ talking 


| So they’re almost certainly 

cousins, which would account 
| for the difference in age, and 
| both of them having that same 
| odd nose.” 

“Very likely.” 

‘What time did you say it 
was?” 

‘Ten. Why not go to bed, 
if you re tired?” 

“T think I shall. But you 
know the man with the black 
dog? Well, I believe he’s 
some kind of an artist really, 

| because when I was in the 
smoking-room this after- 
{noon .. .” E. M. D. 


“For AppLe CHUTNEY 
Take two sticks of horseradish, 

wash and sc rape thern. Then cook three good- 
sized beets. Grate the horseradish on a fairly 
fine grater. 
and mix the two well together. 


| about the other one’s mother. | 





Then peel and grate the beetroots | 
Sweeten to | 


taste with fine sugar and pour on as much 
good malt vinegar (cold) as the mixture will | 


take. Place into jars and seal.” 

Sunday Paper. 
So you can save those apples for mak- 
ing horseradish sauce. 





“Captain and Mrs. —— of Mugdrum 
brought their three young laughters with 
them.”—Dundee Paper. 


Their young fon was left at home. 





“The morning sun poured a puddle of 
cream on to the dark still sea.”—Magazine. 


Mistaling it, of course, for the coflee. 
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Batsman. “ Umprre’s wWorb’s FINAL. 
Bowler. “ AN’ YER’LL GET A LICKING IF YER SEZ WRONG.” 





Was IT A NO-BALL OR WARN’T IT?” 








Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 


IX. 


From Frank Plantain, Greenkeeper, 
Roughover Golf Club. 


Mr. WHELK, Sir,—I am sorry to 
make a complaint but it is Mr. Higgs, 
the new member, him always setting 
fire to bits of paper and putting them 
into the holes before he putts. 

Personally, Mr. Whelk, I can’t see 
no sense in it, and with the grass getting 
burnt round about I was to speak to 
him about it this a.m.; but, Sir, on 
second thoughts I changed my mind, 

your obedient servt., 
F. PLANTAIN. 


From Ralph Viney, Captain, Roughover 
Golf Club. 
Dear WuHetk,—I have just heard 
that Ezekiel Higgs, the new member, 
suffers from an obsession that a pair of 


| flying gnomes (brother and sister) lurk 


inside the holes at which he putts with 
the sole object of pushing his ball from 
the line whenever it looks like going in. 


Apparently the poor chap has tried 
various methods of overcoming his 
persecutors—tin-tacks, broken glass, 
nettles and so on, but for the past 
three years he has had most success 
from smoking them out with burnt 
paper. 

The whole business seems to have 
got on the fellow’s mind to such an 
extent that he refuses to play with any- 
one at all, maintaining that he has 
enough opponents to cope with as it is. 

Could something be done about it? 
He seems to be quite rational otherwise. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. Viney. 


From Dr. Edwin Sockett, Roughover. 
2/8/34. 

Dear WHELK,—Your new member's 
delusional state is not uncommon—un- 
seen agencies with a subversive effect 

but it is nothing to worry about, 
although I can quite understand your 
not wishing this disorder to spread to 
others in the club. 

If I were you, I think I would get his 
wife to try to make him practise auto- 
suggestion for a bit. Failing this, work 
out a plan whereby he can be shown 


that his ideas are quite unfounded, or 
prove to him conclusively that the 
gnomes have been induced to go else- 
where. Yours, 
Epwin Socket. 
From Mrs. Adela Higgs, Links Road, 
Roughover 
Friday, 3rd August, 1934. 
Dear Sir, 





[ will thank you to mind 


your own business, for my husband, | 


apart from being short-sighted, is | 
perfectly normal and in excellent | 
health. 


Judging from your letter it would | 
seem you are in need of a little medical | 


attention yourself. 


Yours truly, 
ApELA Haas. 


From Bounce and Backgammon, Lid., 
The Toy Shop, London, W.2. 
7/8/34. 
Novelties. 


Deak Sir, 

We thank you for your inquiry of 
yesterday’s date and in reply beg to 
inform you that we are able to supply 
a pair of ‘Rip Van Rupert” Inflatable 
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tubber Gnomes (expand to three 
inches) at Is. 2d. nett post free 
Assuring you of our best attention 
at all times 
Yours faithfully 
for Bounce and Backgammon. Limited, 
Leste Lupo, 
LL/OME Manager. 
From Ralph Viney, Captain, Roughover 
Golf Club. 
W ednesday, Sih Auguat, 1934. 


Dear Wueix,—I think your idea of 
getting one of the groundsmen (David 
Raikes would be the most trustworthy) 
to let off the gas-filled gnomes from 
one of the holes while Higgs is play- 
ing a round is a good one, and I don’t 
think it would be necessary to summon 
the Committee to get the plan sanc- 
tioned. 

As a matter of fact I have already 
taken the liberty of talking it over with 
Admiral Sneyring-Stymie (swearing 
him to secrecy, of course), and he agrees 
it would be all right 

If I were you, however, I would use 


| green carpet-thread (not string) to 





Y 
\ 


hold them by until released; also, 


AN ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, 





might I suggest putting some red ink 
inside before inflating so that when 
Plantain explodes them with the air- 
gun the corpses will be a little more 
realistic? There seems to be a weakness 
about this latter point, though, for 
supposing Higgs picks up the punctured 
remains first—what then ? 

However, if you are satisfied, carry 
on, and good luck! 

I note you are planning to carry out 
your scheme on Monday the 13th, 
Higgs and weather permitting. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. Viney. 

P.S.—You must insist on Plantain 
and Raikes selecting a green with good 
cover nearby. What about the 5th? 


From Ralph Viney (by William Lupin, 
his under-gardener). 


13/8/34. 


Drak WHELK,—Admiral §S.-S. has 
just dashed in to tell me that he was 
on his way to stand by with his gun 
in case Plantain bungles things. I am 
sorry not to let you know earlier but 
this is the first I have heard about it, 
8.-8. having only just left my house. 





— 


Thinking it over now, it would, 
feel, have been better for Plantain t 
have used a shot-gun in the first place, 
for then the gnomes would have been 
completely destroyed with no tell-tale 
reliquie. 

Let me know the result immediately. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. Viney 


From Frank Plantain, Greenkeeper ( per 
David Raikes at the double). 
13th August, 1934. 


Srr,—Excuse this on a sheet of my 
note book but Sir, there is terrible 
goings-on at the 5th just now and [| 
think Sir, you had best come quick, me 
making a powerful bad shot at them 
gnomes after they was in the air and 
nearly hitting Mr. Higgs instead and 


Mr. Higgs him throwing his club at | 


them and swearing that hard and Sir 


no sooner this done than there was | 


2 real shots from the gorse clump oppo- 


site the one where me and Raikes | 
was hidden and next the gnomes was | 


burst in flames and nothing left of 


them anywhere when they come to | 


earth. 
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Please come quick for I am in a dead 
sweat and Mr. Higgs near out of his 
mind crying one moment and laughing 
the next and taking on no end. 

yours Sir, 
F, PLANTAIN. 

P.S.—The Admiral has just appeared 
and said it was him what fired the shots 
and you is to come immediate, Mr. 
Higgs not stopping shaking his hand. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.SJ., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

14th August, 1934. 
Srr,—The new member, Higgs, tells 
me that a pair of gnomes which have 
been the means of making him play off 

“24” for the last eighteen years have 

been shot by Admiral Sneyring-Stymie 

near the 5th hole. 
Has the fellow been drinking ? 
Kindly ask the Committee what they 
mean by electing a man like that. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


The Industrious Husbandman 
and His Indolent Neighbour. 


A Fable. 

Upon taking up his Abode in a new 
Habitation, a certain Industrious Hus- 
bandman addressed himself Feverishly 
to the task of Cultivating his Freehold 
Garden, partly for the Gratification of 
converting a Wilderness into a Pleas- 
aunce, and partly from the Desire to 
be able to Exult over his Indolent 
Neighbour. 

Now the ground, having long lain 
Fallow, was Stubborn to the Spade, 
and the Industrious Husbandman, 
delving Painfully both Early and Late, 
found his progress so Slow that his 
Little plot seemed to extend Illimitably 
to the Horizon; but whenever his 
resolution Faltered he had a look at the 
Wild rood of his Indolent Neighbour 
and took Fresh heart. 

One morning, however, he saw with 


Amazement not wholly unmixed with 
Chagrin that the Indolent Neighbour’s 
garden had been Freshly dug Over- 
night from Boundary to Boundary, 
while the Indolent Neighbour himself, 
with a smile of Achievement on his 
Face, was Superintending the planting 
of some Tubers by his Reluctant son. 
Upon seeing this, the Industrious Hus- 
bandman tried to put a Good face on 
it and observed with a Jocularity that 
belied the Bitterness in his Heart that 
the Indolent Neighbour must have been 
putting his Back Into It. 

“Not at all,” replied the Indolent 
Neighbour, with a Vulgar movement of 
his Left eyelid. “I simply reported that 
when I was Burying some Razor-blades 
in a Thistle-patch my spade Turned Up 
some Human Remains; whereupon the 
Local Constabulary came up in a Body 
and Thoroughly dug up my garden for 
me from End to End.” 

Moral : Very Often the Quickest Way 
to the Right Answer is by the Wrong 
Method. 
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The Gudewife’s Return. 


To my Daughter 


'WANGLE the lyre or tootle the recorder! 
Or, if both matruments have been mislaid 
(As seems most like amid the strange dis 
order 
Which you and 1, my child, have somehow 
made 
In this once stately home), adopt some other, 
Some simpler means to dissipate the blue 
And mark your satisfaction that your mother 


To-morrow is returning from her cruise 


Safe from the perils of strange seas and far 
lands 
(The trip complete from thirty bob a 
day) 
She comes once more! Deck all the house with 
garlands 
And crown the bust of grandpapa with 
bay 
And other classic flora neatly plaited ; 
Tell Jane to mix a little cider cup; 
Phone to the butcher for veal-cutlets (fatted) 
And, for the love of Allah, tidy up! 


~*~ 


x 
HW) Ki ‘alll 
Nt aul 
ct ! he 
I OUR PIANO row 
| ? 
: 
What vast moraine of skipping-ropes and ‘ 
rackets 6 < 
Of books and boots and bats and bills and 3 
balls, : 
Of papers, pipes and horrid little packets : 
Of sticky sweets the affrighted eve appals! z 
W hate ‘er men do COTD pores the farrago } 
Of our abode, and ere we celebrate ; 
Mamma’'s return from lands of Wop and 
Dago 
We'd better try to put the dashed thing 
straight 
So tf amid the manifold detritus 
You find the lyre, on second thoughts I 
bey 
Attempt no pyrotechnics to delight us, 
But hang it neatly on its proper peg. | 
To bid a musical farewell to sorrow : 


Doubtless denotes the true Horatian urge ; 
sut if she finds the house like this to-morrow 


What we shall need, my child. will be a 
dirge, 
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Key to the Problem. 


Ist day. Everyone says that I ought 
to have duplicate keys to my new tool 
shed in case one gets lost, but I say 
that if you have two keys one is bound 
to get lost, and then Heaven knows 
who will get hold of it and open the 
place. With one key | am much more 
likely to know where it is, and as | 
intend to keep it myself I shall be sure 
the place is locked each night. Peters, 
my gardener, is a good man but care 
less, very careless. 

2nd day. 1 was out at seven this 
morning in time to open the shed just 
before Peters arrived. Rather a good 
thing my having to be out when he 
arrives. I shall know what time he 
turns up now. 

3rd day. Either my watch was slow 
or Peters arrived at a quarter-to-seven 
this morning, because I was not up 
when he came, and he had to come 
up to the house to get the key. He 
went off whistling. 

4th day. Peters arrived carly again. 
He was whistling as he came up and 
seemed very wide-awake. I wonder if 
he ever is late. 

ith day. By 8.30 Peters had not yet 
come for the key. I thought this per- 
fectly disgraceful and decided to go 
down and see what had happened. 
There’s no work he can do without 
tools. 

I found him at work with fork, spade, 


rHe OL FROM THK SARDINES, WILLIE; WE'RE GOING TO 








HAVE A SUNBATH AFTERWARDS,” 








pick-axe and trug. He said he’d found 
the door open so supposed I was up 
already. Luckily I had said nothing 
about his being late, so I just said, 
“Such a lovely morning, who could 
resist it?” and left it at that. But I 
really must be more careful, 

6th day. Peters arrived very early 
indeed this morning. No one but I 
heard him, though he knocked for a 
long while loudly. Luckily he woke me, 
so | was able to drop the key down to 
him, and he went off whistling very 
cheerfully. 

7th day. He arrived at 6.30 this 
morning. It must be rather annoying 
for him having to come up to the house 
for the key each day. I think I shall 
suggest he does some weeding or some- 
thing till I come down. 

8th day. I decided not to mention the 
weeding; it might have looked as if I 
did not want to be disturbed, though 
of course I’m almost always up by the 
time he arrives; so I suggested that we 
might hang the key in some safe place 
that both he and I knew of, and then 
both of us could get it when we wanted. 
We have fixed a hook under the 
CAVEOS, 

th day. Funny thing. | completely 
over-slept this morning. Haven't done 
such a thing for ages. Must be the 
weather. The hook business works 
splendidly, and I’ve rubbed it into 
Peters that it must stay on the hook, 
not in his pocket, or I'll be locked out 
of my own shed, 





10th day (and Sunday). Peters is the 
limit. After all I said to him he’s gone 
and taken the key. It's simply madden. 
ing. IL had just changed for tennis 
when I realised I'd left my biggest car- 
spanner in the tool-shed, and as I was 
going a good way | thought I'd better 
get it; but when I reached the shed the 
key was not on the hook, Of course I 
immediately rushed into the house and 
felt in my own pockets but couldn't 
find it. Not there. Rushed to the shed 
again and tried to force the door, but 
I will say for the builders that shed is 
absolutely burglar-proof or I’m no 
judge. 

I’m no judge: the back-window was 
open. Peters is beyond the pale. 
What's the idea, anyway! Locking 
the door and leaving the window open ! 
Still, it was a bit of luck in a way, 
because I climbed in through it; but it 
was a tight fitand I kept cursing Peters. 
I decided to tell him what I thought of 
him next day, and climbed out again, 
rather dirty and late for the tennis. 

llth day. Peters arrived at the house 
at 6.45 asking for the key. I started to 
say ‘“I——” but changed it to “—will 
get it” with an awful sinking feeling 
at the middle. I felt in the correct 
pocket this time and found it. Peters 
went off whistling. He whistles rather 
off the note 

12th day. Cash-book entry. “1 yale 
lock and triplicate keys .... 10j/-.” 
And whoever finds the third key won’t 
have to get in by the window! 
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At the Play. 





‘Famiuty Arrarrs” (AMBASSADORS) 
‘I’ve never seen such a family!” 


| shouted Hannah, the over-privileged 


| brothers and sister to hie fal- 


| complexity of Madehurst life 


retainer; nor, I imagine, has Miss 
GerTrupE Jenntnes, who has had 
to draw a triple cheque on the banks 
of farce, comedy and tragedy in an 
attempt to establish the Madehursts on 
a basis of credibility 

Not that one would have questioned 
Lady Madehurst by herself, for she 
possessed the rare and hypnotic charm 
of supremely well-poised old age and, 
further, she had the advantage of being 
played, beautifully, by Miss Lian 
BRAITHWAITE; but, glancing from 
her patrician calm to the honest florid 
face of the late knight, which beamed 
unintelligently down upon us from its 
heavy gold frame, one felt that 
heredity had played this couple some 
of its unkinder tricks. 

There had been a killed in 
the War, whose only relics were a 
lock of hair, preserved in the family 
museum, and Nevil, a sadly uninitiative 
boy. Of the four surviving children 
there was Herbert, whose roaring pom- 
posity had not somehow prevented him 
from making a fortune in the City and 
a successful marriage with the more 
sagacious sort of barmaid; Harvey, a 


son, 


| dull but marvellously unselfish fellow, 


who wrote detective stories when he 
was not dissolving family crises, and on 
their proceeds supported his mother in 
the old house at Queen’s 
Gate; Sarah, who had set- 
led down with a rich but 
difficult husband (not ex- 
hibited); and Sydney, the 
skeleton in the Madehurst 
cupboard, imagined by his 
doting mother to be long 
since dead, bribed by his 


low in Jamaica, and wanted 
by the police for a forgery 
fifteen years before. The 
party was completed by 
Nevil, recently returned from 
Simla with his pretty young 
wife, Rose, by Lady Made- 
hurst’s magnificently lunatic 
sister, Amy, and by Harvey's 
secretary, Margaret, 

Our introduction to the 


was gentle enough, merely a 
blustering intimation from 
rich Herbert to impoverished 
Harvey that he would have 
to owe his small contribu- 


‘ ; . See Mr. Arcnipatp | 

: one ¥ Mr, / AL 3ATTY. 

tion to their mother’s allow- Lady Madehurst . Miss Linran naire 

ance; but after that things Rose . Miss Lam ey Wa gas 
’ MISS LESLEY REING. 

happened quickly. Rose Harvey . Mr. Jack Livesry 4 





owned up to a boat-deck passion for a 
eruising hairdresser from Folkestone, 
and announced her intention of joining 
him in that resort and abandoning 
Harvey's mistress came 


Ne vil for ever 


rHE RETURNED PRODIGAL SHOWS 
HANNAH A STEP HE LEARNED 
ABROAD. 

Mr. Gywtes IsHaAmM. 

Miss MARGARET Murray. 


Sydney 
Hannah . 


upon evidence against her husband 
and pressed marriage on Harvey, 
who had meanwhile fallen in love 
with his secretary. And—far more 
serious—Jamaica gave up its plump 





THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER HAIR-LOOMS 
TO THE FAMILY. 


and drunken skeleton and Sydney 
arrived, demanding fifteen hundred 
pounds as the price of his return to the 
cupboard. 

The brunt of these emergencies fel] 
first on Harvey, as obviously it always 
did, but the combined efforts of the 
family failed to keep the news from 
such an instinctive generalissimo ag 
Lady Madehurst; who in any case was 
the only one of them fitted to face up 
to a tough situation. Her first dis. 
covery was Rose’s expedition to Folke- 
stone, which she dealt with by sending 
Harvey to recapture her. (This was not 
difficult, as on Rose's arrival at the shop 
the wretched hairdresser had so far for- 
gotten himself as to call her ‘‘ Madam” 
—an error which no ardours could sur- 
vive; though it struck me that most 
husbands from Simla would have in- 
sisted on taking action for themselves.) 
Her next discovery was the impor- 
tunity of Harvey’s mistress, whom by 
a neat strategy she sent packing; and 
then came Sydney. 

It was in the final scene with Sydney 
that Miss JENNINGS achieved reality, 
a genuinely moving scene in which the 
elderly prodigal of farce was suddenly 
transmuted by the presence of his 
mother into a penitent and pathetic 
small boy. And there the play ended, 
not to our entire satisfaction, in a 
temporary paradise certain to be 
shattered by the police. 

It seemed to me that the fun was on 
the thin side, but no praise could be 
too warm for Miss ATHENE SEYLER’S 
delicious irruptions as the 
eccentric aunt,which, though 
entirely farcical, saved the 
situation again and again, 
Miss LesLey WaREING and 
Mr. Jack LivEsEy were the 
best of a competent cast, but 


exquisitely - finished acting 
which really kept the piece 
together. 

No notice of it could be 
complete without a tribute 
to Mr. Joun Gower Parks’ 
setting of a Late-Victorian 
drawing-room, a_ brilliant 
compilation, fit for the Na- 
tion’s archives. Eric. 





An Impending Apology. 
“The Viceregal party arrived 
at 12.50.Another outsider turned 
up in the fourth race.” 
South African Paper. 
“The Bishop of Bla kburn 
. had already been to the 
Tower Circus and had ten with 
Doodles, the clown.” 
Liverpool Paper. 
This doesn’t really mean 
two over the eight. 


it was Miss BRAITHWAITE’S | 
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The Organiser. 





John is organising a cricket-match. 
He belongs to a club of prep-school 
age which plays matches in August. 
Each match is organised by one of the 
members. John is organising this one. 

John is a good cricketer and has a 
pleasant touch on the ukulele, but he is 
definitely not an organiser. When he 
grows up he may play for England or 
he may play for the village band, but 
he will not be the man who gets all the 
milk-cans together in Hyde Park on the 
eve of a General Strike. 

Matters were complicated at the 
start by the fact that, this being the 
opening match of the season, the pre- 
liminary organisation had to be done 
at school. John dives neatly and sings 
in the choir, but he is not a prolific 
letter-writer in term-time. By an ex- 
traordinary effort of organisation he 
achieved a list of four boys (including 
himself) who had promised to play for 
him; and by a much more ordinary 
effort of organisation he left it behind 
in his locker. He also left the club’s 
address-book there. By the time that 
these had been sent on Tuesday was 
here, and John had no more than 
twenty-four hours in which to perfect 
his organisation. 

It was then that he decided to 
co-opt another organiser—one who was 
familiar with the telephone. John is 
doing solid geometry this term, but 
his telephone-manner is not good. He 
doesn’t seem to have any real faith in 
the thing. 

“Would you mind very much?” he 
asked me. ‘ We only want seven more.” 

“All right. Who shall we try first ?” 

“What about W. Ramsden?” he 
said, choosing a name at random from 
the address-book. 

“Is he any good? Did he play last 
year?” 

“T don’t think so, but we must have 
somebody to go in last,” said the 
Organiser (and Captain) 

The address-book preserves a manly 
but embarrassing silence about Chris- 
tian names. It is awkward ringing up 
a strange mother and saying, “ Can 
your little W. go in last in a cricket- 
match?” I took a chance and said, “I 

| was wondering if William could play 
| cricket to-morrow /” 
| Very naturally she said, “William 
| Who?” 

| I said “Walter.” 

She said, ‘I'm afraid my husband’s 
in America. I’m expecting him back 
on Friday.” 

_ It was obvious that even if he went 
in last on Wednesday he would still be 
late for it; besides being over-age. 





ex 


While I was wondering whether to ask 
after Wilfrid (his uncle—in Jamaica) 
she rang off. 2 : 

“W. Ramsden’s in America,” I said 
to John. 

“What on earth for?” 

“IT didn’t ask. Possibly learning 
American.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. 
R. Bailey.” 

I tried R. Bailey. But I didn’t try 
Robert or Richard. To the cool 
feminine voice which answered I said, 
“Could your little boy play cricket for 
the Goslings to-morrow ?”’ 

The feminine voice became slightly 
cooler as it said, “This is Mr. Bailey’s 
secretary. Are you inquiring about Mrs. 
Bailey’s little boy?” 

“Or Mr. Bailey’s. Could I speak to 
either of them? Or Master Bailey ?”’ 

“Will you give me a message, 
please ?”’ 

I put my hand over the mouthpiece 
and said to John, “‘Mr. Bailey’s secre- 
tary wants us to give her a message.” 

“What sort of a message? Do you 
mean sort of ‘ Love from John and don’t 
forget to send on my fives-gloves’?” 
This has been John’s weekly message 
from school for so long that it is now a 
family joke. When he wrote to Electro- 
Vigor, Ltd. (Dept. D121), last Easter 
for particulars of an entirely new 
method of increasing chest-develop- 
ment by eight inches in a fortnight he 
is supposed to have ended his letter 
with those moving words. 

“I thought more like ‘Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever.’ ” 

Recognising this as a quotation, John 
then declaimed the ten lines from The 
Merchant of Venice which he gave in 
his scholarship paper as his “favourite 
passage from SHAKESPEARE with rea- 
sons for your choice.” His reasons for 
his choice were that they were the only 
ten lines he knew. 

I had taken my hand from the 
mouthpiece and by the time we got 
back to Mr. Bailey’s secretary she was 
listening-in somewhere else. 

“Are we getting on?” said John, 
bouncing a tennis-ball against the wall. 

“Not very.” I picked up the 
address-book. “‘What about Selby?” 

“Oh, not Selby. Don’t you remem- 
ber him on the square-leg boundary 
last year? He was frightful.” 
I remembered Selby. He was fright- 
ful. 

“ Let’s try him,” I said, “just for the 
pleasure of hearing his aunt’s kennel- 
maid say that he can’t play.” 

“Has he got an aunt’s 
maid ?” 

We never discovered this. By the 

time I had finished an intimate conver- 
sation as between two fathers with 


Try 


kennel- 


Mr. Selby’s butler and had got halfway 
through a reserved conversation with 
an alleged Mr. Selby it was clear that 
the frightful Selby insisted on playing. 

“Oh, gosh!” said John, much too 
loudly. “‘‘As a matter of fact,” he 
added after a reflective bounce or two, 
“it’s rather lucky, because he can 
bring Baxter.” 

Baxter had been John’s first choice 
and first acceptance. He lived in the 
Selby village, from which, whenever he 
could get a lift, he played a good deal 
of cricket, being the only bowler in 
Sussex who could keep a length. Un- 
fortunately the Goslings’ matches al- 
ways seemed to be arranged for the 
days when the car had to take Mr. 
Baxter in the opposite direction on 
some absolutely vital business. 

John’s suggestion therefore was a 
sound one, and so was Mr. Selby’s 
reason for declining it. The Baxter 
family had just left for a cruise, and 
were at this moment, as he put it, “on 
the high seas.” 

“John,” I said, “your organisation 
has broken down. E. Baxter is on the 
high seas.” 

“What high seas?” 

“Just the high seas generally. 
particular height.” 

“But he wrote and said he'd play. 
He simply must play. He’s got to 
bowl both ends.” 

“It’s a well-known fact,” I said, 
‘that nobody who is on the high seas 
on a Tuesday can bowl both ends in 
a remote Sussex village on a Wednes- 
day.” 

‘What a frightful liar he is! He 
swore he’d play. I say, do you think 
any more of them are on the high seas ?” 

“We'd better try. Read over the 
ones you've got.” 

a & a, 

Leaving out yourself.” 

“E. Baxter.” 

“And Baxter. The Baxter incident 
is closed. Baxter is a total loss.” 

“G. Kirby-Mansfield.” 

“Right.” 

In less than half-an-hour we were 
in touch with Colonel Kirby-Mansfield, 
C.B. 


No 





“What?” said Colonel K.-M. “I 
ean’t hear. Cricket-match? What 
cricket-match ? Oh, that cricket- | 
match. Your boy can play? Right, | 


L'il tell my boy.” 


“No, no. Can your boy play for my | 


boy——— 

“That’s what I said. Your boy can 
play for my boy. To-morrow week, 
ain't it?” 

“No, to-morrow. This is a— 

“Here, hold on a moment. George! 
GEORGE !! Your match is to-morrow 
week, ain’t it? I thought so. There’s@ 
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Jack Ashore. “ Crikey, Bru! Skipper ’s SWARMED UP THE BOWSPRIT AND FALLEN INTO THE SEA!” 











fella here says—— Hallo! ARE you 
THERE? It ts to-morrow week. I 
thought I couldn’t have got it wrong.” 

“Just a moment.” I spoke very 
slowly. ““My boy is playing for your 
boy to-morrow week, and your boy 
said he'd play for my boy to-morrow, 
and I just wanted to make sure that 
your boy hadn't forgotten that he was 
playing for my boy to-morrow, and 
to let him know that my boy was look- 
ing forward to playing for your boy to- 
morrow week.” 

“What's all that? George! Just 
hold on a moment. GzorcE!! Here, 
come here ; there ’s a fella here who— 
ARE YOU THERE, Sir? I don’t know 
what the fella wants. Keeps talking 
about a cricket-match. Says his boy 
can’t play or something. I don’t know 
what the fella’s talking about half the 
time. ARE YOU THERE, Sir! Here, 
hang on, George!” 

George Kirby-Mansfield is a very 
good wicket-keeper. He was expected 
to keep wicket at both ends. Unfortu- 
nately he couldn’t telephone at either 
end—and it took him ten minutes to 
explain that on this occasion he was 
going to keep wicket at neither end. 

“Why not?” said John indignantly. 

“He fell off his bicycle yesterday, 
I think, or got bitten by his pony. It 
was rather a long story.” 


‘Well, he won't want his bicycle for 
keeping wicket.” 

“Not for getting to the other end 
when it’s over?” 

John threw the ball violently at the 
nearest wall, caught it brilliantly and 
said, “I say, did you see that?” 

“You'd better keep wicket yourself.” 

‘Good idea. I think I will. Oh, what 
about trying Wilson? He’s on the 
list, isn’t he ?”’ 

Five minutes later he wasn't. I 
forget why, but his little sister's 
governess did tell us. 


At the moment of writing the Gos- 
lings’ team for to-morrow consists of 
J.R. B.and Selby. In the field we shall 
have J. R. B. keeping wicket and Selby 
(frightful) on the square-leg boundary ; 
and it is difficult to see how the other 
side is going to make any runs at all. 
So if John has the sense to put him- 
self and Selby in first and John takes 
first ball, he will only have to score 
one run for victory. 





The Sceptic; or, Manchester 
in August. 





WHERE is 

This drought 
We heard 

So much about 


From papers, 
Drapers, 

Books 

And maiden-aunts ? 
They told us all 
Precisely 

When the crops 
Would rot, 

Yet all our plants 
Are doing 

Very nicely, 

And a lot 

Of wheat 


Looks almost ripe enough to eat. 


If this 

Is it, 

Why ever 

Do we sit 
Complaining, 
Straining 

To 

Be out-of-doors ? 
Where are our bats, 
Our rackets 

And our crick- 
Et caps ? 

Behold! it pours; 
And we, in 
Woollen jackets, 
Winter wraps, 
Peer out 


Through streaming panes upon— 


the drought. 
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Open Letter to the Man Behind. 


Pest,—I do not know you. I do not 
even know your foul name. At various 
times this summer I have heard you 
variously addressed by your loathsome 
companions. At Lord’s you are some- 
times George and sometimes Alfred ; on 
the occasion of the Lord’s Test Match 
you were Jim; at Wimbledon I under- 
stood your name to be Mac, and at the 
Davis Cup Finals, Charlie; whilst at 
the A.A.A. Championships you were 
Clifford, with an Oxford accent. But 
despite all your aliases, three of your 
characteristics remain unchanged ;— 


(a) You attend all sports events. 

(b) You sit behind or next to me. 

(c) You display (loudly) an ignor- 
ance of the matter in . , 
hand and a lack of 
intelligence hard to 
eredit in a fellow 
human being. And 
you display it with 
great confidence in 
the most piercing and 
tireless voice in Eng- | 
land 


We will pass over, Sir, 
the fact that you have 
regularly done your best 
to ruin the day or after 
noon for everyone with- 
in earshot. But forgive 
my curiosity as to your 
origin and mentality 
As the man SHAKE- 
SPEARE wonderingly in- 
quired, ““What is your 
substance, whereof are 
you made?”’ 
It is not quite true to 
say that I am puzzled! : 
by your origin. You are clearly a 
descendant of that old-time pest who 
read out the sub-titles in the days of 
silent films. But you, Sir, are far worse 
than your ancestors, for they could at 
least read. You obviously cannot. 
Otherwise, when your  score-card 
plainly showed that the incoming bats- 
man was Kippax, you would not loudly 
inform everyone within earshot, three 
times, that that was McCase. 
On the whole, then, I deduce that 
you have inherited a passion for public 
speaking from your mother (the cinema 
pest), while your capacity for wrong 
information suggests that your father 
was a porter at Victoria Station. 
The question is (and always has been, 
every time): What should one do with 
| you? Is it better to suffer in silence 

while you identify Menze. as Austin, 
| explain that Earl Howr’s Maserati is 
| a Bugatti, and inform all your friends 
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that Lord’s is so called because Lord 
HawkKE played there! Or is it better to 
tell you? And when you are puzzled— 
what then? Is it better to sit and listen 
to your infantile brain working out 
that that isn’t Smrru J. (he’s on the 
other side), it must be Freeman! Or 
should one put you (and oneself) out 
of our misery by telling you? All this 
year I have taken the negative course. 
| put it on record that I have connived 
at your efforts to mislead your friends. 
Let me now try to make amends: 


(1) Not every Australian cricketer is 
BrapMaN. If you must tell your friends 
which he is, consult your score-card 
when Australia is batting; and when 
they are fielding look for a little fair 
man, probably without a cap, who fields 





Lost ENpEavouR; or, A Hopreress 
somewhere near the boundary and runs 
very fast. Even then I'll bet you get 
BROWN. 

(2) Lieutenant RAMPLING is not a 
miler (at least, not usually). On the 
other hand, J. E. Lovetock does not 
run in the Hundred Yards very often. 
Get someone who can read to look at 
your programme 

(3) The gentleman who drives a red 
Maserati at Brooklands is the Hon. 
Brian Lewis, not Wixpsor Lewis or 
Wynpuam Lewis 
different. 

(4) When Cuesrer suddenly gives 
a loud yell and Wooprvtt has a wild 
and unexpected slog at a ball, please do 
not throw up your hat and cheer for 
five minutes because he is bowled, and 
then wonder for another five why he 
is allowed to go on , 


Both are quite 


CHESTER means 
that it was a no-ball. and, you see, 
that doesn’t count. 


Dawn. 





(5) 1 wish you would not call the 
scores at Wimbledon. The umpire and 
the score-board already quarre! quite 
often enough without further compli- 
cations. 


On the whole, however, I don’t mind 
so much your tendency to be a slow 
and inaccurate source of information. 
But frankly I can’t do with you as a 
critic. We all criticise. That’s what we 
go to things for. But you are a special 
and unpleasant kind of critic—very 
vocal, very contemptuous of every. 
thing, and unbelievably brainless. You, 
Sir, are the sort of dolt who, when 
Austin has deftly out-played, out- 
generalled and reduced to impotence 
some hard-hitting American Goliath, 
announces loudly that ‘That sort 
of pat-ball bores you 
stiff.” It is your melo- 
dious voice which bawls 
“Hit it!” when Sor. 
CLIFFE is playing a 
match-saving innings on 
|a sticky wicket. It is 
/you who, when Love- 
LOCK wins a perfectly- 
|judged mile race in 
four minutes twenty 
| seconds, loudly demand 
| your money back be- 





away from a point-to- 
point complaining — be- 
cause no one has been 
jinjured; and | 
|heard you 
HARVEY because’ by 
sheer skill and ringcraft 
he has merely 
pointed a 
opponent, 


have 
boo 


out- 





| cause the world’s record , 
| has not been broken. I | 
|have heard you come 


LEN | 


dangerous | 
instead of | 


knocking him out in twenty seconds, | 


I don’t know what sport to recom- | 


mend for you. 
to be the sort of thing you would like, 
but even there I suppose you’d get 
mixed up in the programme, and com- 
plain because the groans weren’t loud 
enough. But I do know what I should 
like to do with you. I should like to 
make you play five sets of tennis 
against AUSTIN, run a mile with Love- 
LOCK, box twenty rounds with HARVEY 
and bat against WaLL (“just straight 
up-and-down medium-paced stuff’) 
on a very sporting wicket. Then perhaps 
you would have no breath left to 
eset THe Man IN Front 


“Serious students of meteorological con- 
ditions in this country, and by that is meant 
not Government forecasters and 
aries.”—Sunday Paper. 


We like the last word. 


unction- 


All-in wrestling seems | 
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A Lesson for Lowbrows ; 


or, How to Behave at an Art Exhibition. 





Two difficulties 
ginner :— 


confront the be- 


(a) To know what the pictures 
represent. 

(6) To know what to say about 
them. 


Now (a) is not important; no visitor 
ever does know, and the artists have 
either forgotten or changed their minds 
so often during the painting that the 
result is uncertain. But (6) is important 
—important but not difficult. All you 
need do is to pretend that you are in 
the fabric hall of any big shop. Now 
let us go ahead. 

Here is a “study,” but of what? 
Biliousness, is it, or a herbaceous 
border? Never mind. Now step back 
two paces, close the left eye and imag- 
ine you are trying to match a pattern. 
When you are ready speak firmly : “‘ No, 
not quite right, is it? Nice texture but 
hardly deep enough.” 

You can move on now, knowing you 
have made an impression. The next 
picture might be a reproduction of a 
bored M.P.’s blotting-pad. Shout as 
loudly as possible (lest your last com- 
ment was not heard by all), ‘‘ Rather 
indefinite design!” and hurry on. 

It is now time to show some admira- 
tion. Choose the next picture carefully 
and be quite sure it is an ungeometrica| 
portrayal of confusion. A massacre or 
sketch of an actor’s dressing-room will 
do as a sounding-board for the exclama- 
tion: “What an amusing pattern!” 
But by far the most effective way of 
expressing admiration for any really 
| difficult picture is to declare, ‘‘Now | 
do like the feel of that!” Remember 
though that you are not really in the 
fabric hall, so do not attempt to 
crumple the picture or rub your cheek 
against it. If, however, you do get so 
carried away in imagination as to make 
| some faux pas such as, “I can’t wear 
blue,” or “Can I have a cutting of 
that?” it is best to confound query by 
adding, ‘I’ve such a tiresome habit of 
quoting from CEZANNE.” 

By now you should have got the 
hang of the idea, but do remember that 
it is best to be disparaging. Here are a 
few more useful phrases, culled from 
dress-counter or fabric-hall: 


(1) “Too transparent.”—-Best em- 
ployed in reference to portraits when 
| sex of subject may be guessed. 

(2) “Very decorative.”"——This ex- 
| pression must be used with care and 
| only when sitters (metaphorical term) 
| or portions of sitters are taken from 
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ALL THIS REMINDS ME 


SO MUCH OF 
“ PROBABLY SMITHFIRLD.” 





SOME 


PLACE I'VE BEEN TO BEFORE.” 








unusual angles, ¢.g., the stomach of an 
alderman reflected in a teaspoon, or 
hag’s face mirrored in her false-tooth 
glass. 

(3) “Flimsy.”—This should be said 
contemptuously of any picture whose 
subject is particularly obscure to you. 


(4) ‘Quite charming, but it wouldn’t 
wear.” —Emergency phrase, only to be 
used if your injudicious praise has indi- 
cated that you might buy a picture. 


If you should be so misguided as to 
visit the Royal Academy or any other 
institution where umbrellas are con- 
fiscated at the entrance, you will have 
good opportunity of showing contempt 


in “fabric terms.”’ Here 
remarks appropriate to: 

(a) Portrait of almost any dowager 
in evening dress.—‘‘ How terribly ex- 
pensive!”’ 

(6) Portrait of 
young man 


are some | 


any clean-looking | 
“Gents’ superfine suit- 


ing.” 
(c) Portrait of any clean-looking 

girl in 
(i.) Evening frock.—*‘How too 


mousseline de sore!” 
(ii.) Country clothes.‘ How ut- 
terly heather-mixture!” 
(d) Portrait of any celebrity.—** But 
how synthetic!” 


I think that is all you need. 
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248 rea 
Diary of a Town- 
Dweller. 


Further 


August 1st.—Write to Jumbo Wiggs- 
Green to say hope ankle is better and I 
am joining him at his seaside cottage 
for week-end. Neither shoots nor fishes. 
Peaceful. 

August 3rd.—Carrying large butter- 
fly-net and almost hysterical with ex- 
citement, Jumbo meets me at station 
and explains that by sheer chance has 
just come across Camberwell Beauty 
asleep in village shop and got creature 
bottled before she could wake up. Am 
about to protest that this is no way 
to treat even one of those silly prize- 
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only to find myself in orchard and 
presence of extremely angry old gentle- 
man who accuses me of being damned 
apple-thief. Ignore this suggestion and 
inquire courteously if he has seen any- 
thing of a Red Admiral? At this old 
gentleman goes vivid scarlet and 
labours with some impediment in his 
speech. Seize opportunity to retreat 
through gate. 

10.46.—Jumbo hobbles up and tells 
me I have just visited Admiral Sir Hugh 
Byle, who has apple-mania and keeps 
horsewhip in his orchard. Feel slightly 
sick, but am startled by J. crying, Gad, 
a Dingy Skipper, and we are off again. 

10.55.—Dingy Skipper may need re- 
cellulosing but is fine defensive navi- 


rough sailors. Roughest and largest of 
these comes out into street and proposes 
in his rough way to knock off my block, 
In a trice uncork killing-bottle and 
hold it firmly under his nose. M 
aggressor immediately drops to the 
cobbles, an inert marine mass. Saunter 
nonchalantly away as other sailors 
emerge. On observing stricken com. 
rade these take to their heels. 
round corner, so do I. 

11.12.—Safely out in country again. 
Lie down under wall to regain breath, 
Am determined to tell Jumbo that in 
future, ankle or no ankle, he takes his 
own risks. 

11.14.—Strange noises wafted over 
wall. Series of treble thuds with bass 








Once 





winning girls when he | 
produces from pocket | 
glass jar containing} 
brown monoplane but- | 
terfly, its engine seem- | 
ingly stilled for ever. | 
Jumbo goes on to say | 
that life has been bigger 
and purer thing since he 


began collecting lepid-| 5 Me 
optera a week ago. This of } "ey 
from manwho makes fat) 4). f Y 
living reeling outcynical) S.7\’ | SR 
boudoir dramas strikes ev N 
me as rich, but do not NY 4 
say 80. | =é7// + 
August 4th. 00am.) [ff j\it 4} 
-At breakfast J. asks if \ A f 
wasn’t I a bit of a run-| (ih, US 
ner at school? Am| —— aR! 
never at best in early) 7 5) 
morning, so without (art 
thinking reply, Oh, yes,| 4/4 
won Victor Ludorum. | A> 


J. says splendid; we'll | 
take out a couple of nets 
and see what we can 
get. Hopes his ankle} 
won't keep him back 
too much. Kick myself 
brutally under table 

10.35.—Must say never imagined | 
should come down to this. Both feel 
and look fool. Am grasping butterfly- 
net in right hand and in left small glass 
lethal chamber. J. similarly dight. Set 
out. 

10.40.—Crossing meadow. Am ask- 
ing Jumbo to account for apparent non- 


“Ir’s AWFUL 


| existence of biplane butterflies when 





he suddenly roars, A Red Admiral, and 
points to scarlet blob in distance. Give 
chase. 

10.41.—Red Admiral flying strongly, 
his recklessness with helm disconcert- 
ing to pursuer. Crosses hedge. Do 
same, tearing trousers on thorn. 

10.43.—Jumbo left behind. Am 
gaining on R.A. when it banks over 
high stone wall and disappears. At 
fourth attempt manage to leap wall, 








> 





v we 

AT THE OFFICE ALL US TYPISTS "AVE 
gator. Have had already taclimb three 
fences. Jump next and lana\in stream. 
Not drowned, only Vv. wet. 

11.0.—Blood now up. Resolved to 
get prey at all costs. It is making for 
village, cross-country. J. out of sight 
again. 

11.2.—Bull joins in chase, evidently 
v. keen entomologist. ; 

11.3.—Beat bull to gate by split 
second. Advise it to look a 
Jumbo. 

11.4.—Dingy Skipper tacking down 
village street under full sail. Am hard 
behind. Is passing “Jolly Lobster” 
when observes signboard and swerves 
unerringly into public bar. 

11.4}.—Put head in and with what 
breath can muster demand has anyone 
seen a Dingy Skipper ? 

11.5.—Had not noticed bar full of 


out for 


~ 


rO DRESS ALIKE.” 


|accompaniment, as of 
two runners, one heavier 
than the other. 
11.15.—Human ery 
|wafted over wall. — 
| 11.15}.—Jumbo waft- 


‘ led over wall. One 

'trouser-leg missing, 

ios My first guess right. 
SA Bull. 

Pn 11.16.—J.recoversfull 

$e AA" ek powers of speech and 


Nod description. Somewhat 
TG bruised, but more hurt 
in spirit than in body. 
Have not heart to raise 
matter of my going un- 


“ig warned into hornets’- 

nest of dingy skippers. 

11.17.—J. running 

»\ AP over bull’s ancestry 
p3 


again just in case any 
detail omitted when face 
is suddenly racked with 
spasm of lepidopterous 
yearning. Gasps, a 
Greasy 
| justgotup. Ask, a what? 
|Repeats, a 
! Fritillary. 





11.18.—In full chase once more, feel- | 
ing that demands of maimed host must | 
has cut | 


be accounted sacred. G.F. 
across to main road and is following it 
inland towards Pumbleton at a leisurely 
10 m.p.h. 

11.25 —Wonder who was lunatic 
originally responsible for naming 
British butterflies. Can think of several 
apter labels for this one, which is still 
cruising towards Pumbleton. 

11.28.—Doubt if wind can hold out 
much longer. 

11.29.—A.A. box on side of road. 
With remaining strength fumble for 
key, undo door and grasp phone. Ask 
urgently for Police at Pumbleton. 

11.35.—Get through to fish-shop at 
Little Worsley. 

11.38.—Get through to bootmaker at 
Snarley-in-the-Marsh. 





ee 





Fritillary has | 


Greasy | 
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DISTRESSED BUT RESOURCEFUL FARMER TAKES HIS STOCK TO MARKET. 








11.42.—Get through to Pumbleton 
Police. Inform them that an escaping 
Greasy Fritillary is about to enter 
Pumbleton on the Craypool road and 
would they kindly net it and return to 
Mr. Wiggs-Green of Craypool? Replace 
telephone, as have no breath left for 
idle gossip. 

11.45.—Pumbleton-Cray pool bus ap- 
pears, nearly full. Leap in. 

11.46.—Ask man in front seat if he 
would mind my appropriating butter- 
fly asleep on his hat. Replies no ob- 
jection whatever. Shut all windows of 
bus and begin to stalk butterfly. Man 
remains admirably still, but some 
instinct warns b.-fly and it takes wing. 

11.47.—Great excitement. Whole 
bus mobilises for chase. 

11.48.—Tread on basket of eggs. 

11.49.—Tread on its owner. 

11.50.—Net old lady’s face as bus 
corners. 

11.51.—Catch b.-fly napping, as bus 
stops, on conductor’s nose. Shove it in 
killing-bottle. 

11.52.—Walk up to cottage, one 
thought ringing in my mind. It must 
be the Greasy Fritillary! 








11.57..-Wave bottle expectantly in 
Jumbo’s face... ? ... ? Greasy 
Fritillary, no. Cabbage, yes. Enric. 





Lyra Lunatica. 





Sisley and Pissarro. 
(Irresponsible reflections suggested by an 
article of the “ Spectator’s” art critic on an 
exhibition of the paintings of these two artists, 
and his reactions to their treatment of root- 
crops in general and beetroot in particular.) 
Wuen skies are hot and frizzly 
And make us feel inclined 
For weather damp and drizzly 
Or change of any kind; 
When drinks, long drinks and fizzly, 
Are welcome, still I find 
The canvases of SISLEY 
More soothing to my mind. 


The genius of Pissarro 
Appeals to simple blokes; 

The costermonger’s barrow 
Inspires his happiest strokes; 

The beetroot or the marrow 
His massive strength evokes, 

And he pierces, like an arrow, 
The soul of artichokes. 


I do not hunt the grizzly, 
The yak or buffalo; 
I face no bulls at Bisley, 
Tigers at Westward Ho! 
I’ve never been to Disley 
And do not mean to go, 
So long at least as SISLEY 
Allures me to his show. 


For there the humblest sparrow 
Struts with an eagle’s gait; 

The pig about to farrow 
Assumes a regal state ; 

And toads beneath the harrow, 
No more disconsolate, 

When painted by Pissarro 
Are captains of their fate. 


Let bards revisit Yarrow | 
By Worpswortn glorified ; 

Or pilgrims flock to Jarrow 
Where Bepe was born and died; 

No outlook can be narrow 
In London’s teeming tide 

While Ststey and Pissarro 
Such canvases provide. C. L. G. 


Distinguished Invalids. 
‘Taree Moras Law Ur.” 





Heading in New Zealand Paper. 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 











4 Women and a Watering-Place. 


THERE issomething of the Esther Waters atmosphere about 
Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s Elizabeth (HuTcHINSON, 7/6) 

a ground-mist of cunningly-elaborated squalor with shifts 
| and gleams of redeeming beauty at rare intervals. There is 
too the same predestined air about the book’s heroine- 
| for I refuse to take the prosperous and assured Beth for a 
leading lady when Eliza, her poor antitype, gives their 
common legend all its pathos and dignity. Eliza is a native 
of Seahampton, a Victorian coastal village in hideous 
transition towards “watering-place”’ status; Eliza’s father 
is a down-and-out journalist. Beth is the daughter of rich 
| newcomers who manage, unconsciously, on their first arrival 
to drive the first nail into the eleven-year-old Eliza's 
premature coffin. The subsidiary story of the young doctor, 
of the two girls’ mutual affection and his own unwary 
entanglement with a professional gold-digger has few points 
of distinction. The book is impressive for Eliza's desperate 
capacity for craving love and arousing dislike, for her 
tragic relations with her well-meaning and tiresome mother. 
and for her pathetic resistance to seduction by the “ Napole- 
onic’ manager of Seahampton’s leading hotel. 


morn EE 


The Taught on the Teacher. 
“Teachers,” said Turina of Uppingham, “are a very 
artistic product. They do not grow by just sprinkling 
about a few Minutes of Council .. . like mustard and cress 








=N 


on a bottle.” The prevailing notion that they do is, ! feel, 
at the back of most of the discontent so forcibly expressed 
in T'he Old School (Carr, 7/6), a volume of essays on the 
inadequacies of education which suffers from being got 
together by an editor with no vision. Every enthusiast for 
teaching will profit, however, by collating these individual 
memories of Public Schools, private schools, Council and 
Grammar schools, convent, monastery and “‘co-ed.,” and 
drawing his own conclusions. These will, I think, comprise 
appreciation of the fact that zsthetics—including scenery, 
architecture and good cooking—score heavily for happiness; 
that public examinations are an unmitigated curse for the 


right type of teacher and the right type of pupil; that | 


apprenticeship to actual life is usually deferred too long, 
and that after the kindergarten stage one should, as 


JouBeERT said, “educate for forty’’—as the Public Schools | 
in the main have always done. The trouble of course is that | 


thirty years on in a world like this anything may happen. 








*“ Dunch” Again. 
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In a real world which still has its reticences I have 


never myself encountered anything like the coarse-grained 
morbidity which is the present vogue in handling rustics. 
Mrs. Susan MILEs, however, can see a Flemish kermesse 
where most of us can only see a Morland, and her first 
novel exhibits a sum of squalor which, wherever it hails 
from, is certainly not indigenous. Starting with the con- 
ventional primitive orgy of villagers, Blind Men Crossing @ 
Bridge (CONSTABLE, 10/-) shows an archdeacon’s son 80 
touched by the maltreatment of a village girl that he 
proposes to (and ultimately seduces) her. The history of 
their wretched marriage, of her death and his suicide and 
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| of the equally depressing fate of their 





however, I wearied of the overtures to 
parturition and minute details of infant 
welfare which saw her creator at the 
top of her form. The rendering of a et 
penny-in-the-slot machine as “a thing i 








| twin children, occupies over eight hun- Sapien 2 has 
dred pages, during whose perusal I only eee ao 
encountered one more or less cheerful! pes = | 
character—a sensual and comfortable np es 
London landlady. Unlike Mrs. Chope, \ \" if 


of painted steel that held comfits” | Ci 
gives a faint inkling of the preciosity ‘i aN 
of her style. A \ 
Ya AT 
aia De a nae . | 


North and South: The First Phase. 


Mr. Dusosr Heywarp brings back 
his young hero, Peter Ashley (Lovat 
Dickson, 7/6), from Oxford into the 
harbour of his native Charleston just as | 
the fatal first shot of the War of Seces- 
sion is fired from the harbour batteries 
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at the Star of the West attempting to 
bring supplies to informally leaguered 
Fort Sumter, held by Federal Major 
AnpERSON. A sensitive, introspective, 


he is plunged into the narrow, arrogant, 
high-provincial society of the planters’ 
aristocracy, and after a brief attempt 
to swim against the tide is swept into 
the stream of insurgent local patriotism. 
Mr. HeywarpD, telling his story well in 
his honest unmannered prose, deals 
with no more than the four months of 
uncertainty while Federals and Con- 
federates are shaping their plans or 
accepting plans shaped by events. He 
seems to be writing with the sureness 
of detail and authority ofan actual eye- 
witness, and chooses to be more inter- 
ested in the play of motive in his well 

drawn characters than in spectacular 
events. That he can deal with these 
brilliantly is proved by his vivid objec- 
tive descriptions of the famous race 
between Planet and Albine, the duel 
between Peter and his soldier-rival for 
the hand of Damaris—a duel which was 
little less than planned murder under 
the shelter of The Code—and the bom- 
bardment and surrender of Fort Sum- 
ter. An unusual and moving book. 


An Ace at Twenty. 

Major the Chevalier WiLLy CopPENs DE HOUTHULST gives 
us his War memoirs in Days on the Wing (Joun Hamitton, 
10/6), and I would particularly like to congratulate his 
R.F.C. translator who gives such good explanatory foot- 
notes. The Major brought down thirty-five enemy machines 
and kite balloons, and had the bad luck to be badly wounded 
just before the Armistice. His remarks on the incompetence 
of his seniors in the Belgian Army are distinctly sarcastic, 
and a good many of them (obviously the best!) have been 
censored. He liked and pays tribute to the help and kind- 
ness he received from our Flying Corps. He somewhat 
despised the enemy, and he very much despised the system 

| of promotions and awards in his own Army. A very 








[ CAN'T READ music, Bru, 
1 MUST HAVE 





I stInegs BY EAR.” 
A TURRABLE POWERFUL VOICE, 


THEN, 














interesting book by one who loved flying, fighting and fair- 
dealing. I think his most amazing story (which I fully 
believe) is one of his attacking a kite balloon, getting too 
close and landing on it as it fell (to burst into flames). His 
Hanriot “ begun to slide across the spongy thing that gave 
way beneath . . . until it plunged over the ‘side’ nose- 
first. He must have had an amusing tale to tell at 
tea—aunless of course he had forgotten the incident. 


“How I Wonder What You’re At!” 

So said the Mad Hatter in reference to a certain (or 
uncertain) bat, and so too, if I am not mistaken, says Mr. 
GRAHAM SHEPARD to a great many people with bats in 
their crazy belfries. The characters in Tea-T'ray in the 
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Sky (Anruur Barker, 8/6), like the designer of the house 
they frequented, “ aimed at simply everything and failed. 

They are mostly neurotics or poseurs or sexual maniacs 
of an anemic kind, and their creator is artist enough to let 
most of their idiocies be made without comment: “TI hope 
I shall never shake off the luminous, humane attitude to 
life . . . that trust in the reality of beauty .. . that 
detachment. .. .” Though when a heavy-weight lady men- 
tions being “transported to the scene by music” he does let 
his heroine speak for him: “ Modern music is so powerful. 

Please notice the absence of an exclamation-mark here, and 
notice too the prefatory note: “ All the characters in this 
book are fictitious; for which one may be thankful 

There are, 1 think, rather too many of these characters 
since they are all so very active, emotionally, physically and 


| mentally: but I should like to thank Mr. Sueparp for 


them and to add more thanks for the exquisite drawing 
on the wrapper of his book. It will not surprise readers 
of this paper to find that Mr. Ernest SHEPARD’S son is 





| following his father. ee = — 


In Four Countries. 
A belligerent sym-| 
pathy with the under- 
dog is a handicap to 
Mr. Joun Dos Passos 


| asan impartial observer | ~— 


| countries by mixing in | 
| their crowds, and not| = 


of national conditions, 
but at the same time it | 
is something of a relief | 
in these days to discover | 
an itinerant journalist | 
who assesses foreign | 





through formal inter- | 
views with a few al-| 
ready over-interviewed | <* 
statesmen. In All| “~4F 
Countries (CONSTABLE, | 

7/6) records his reac-| » 
tions to the U.SS.R.,|~ 
where in 1928 (for| 

Russia a very long time | 

ago) he remarked an!_—— : 
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HIS ALMOST COMPLETED PUZZLE 


London Charivari 


acquaintances. Many of the characters are extremely 
young and unsophisticated, and the events that make up 
their lives are quite as small and insignificant as those 
that generally make up ours. But how charmingly they 
are told, and what exquisite humour and pathos here and 
there lend light or shadow to the telling! 


A Tough Lot. 

Mr. Jackson Grecory, in The Third Case of Mr. Paul 
Savoy (HoppER AND StouGHTon, 7/6), has, so to speak, 
over-prepared his wicket. A man of great wealth but with 
no moral sense collects a medley of people in a Northern 
Californian country-house and there incites them to robbery 








and murder. His efforts are all too successful, and in this 
sordid atmosphere Paul Savoy's methods of detection shine 
luminously when compared with those of Detective Charles 
P. Gateway. British sensational novels cannot be said to 
be lacking in exciting incident, but for crime and criminal 
intentions all that I have read are completely eclipsed by 
Por . Mr. GREGORY’S story. 


Within the Castle 
Walls. 

My first impression of 
the people who were 
concerned with The 
Bowstring Murders 
(HEINEMANN, 7/6) was 
that one or two of them 
were quite mad and some 
of the others more than 
a little eccentric. But 
after Lord Rayle, who 
owned a fifteenth-cen- 
tury castle and a won- 
derful collection of 
medizval arms and 
armour, had been neatly 
;murdered, I began to 
see that in this madness 
there was considerable 
method. This is an 
eerie tale but it is well- 
told, and in his por- 
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almost inhuman intensity of common effort; to Mexico 
(1932), torn between organised labour and political corrup- 
tion; to Spain (in 1933), where he found the intellectual 
leaders of the new Republic driven to ruthless measures 
which denied their Liberalism—‘ busting up the old glass 
case of feudalism in the name of Liberty and Justice”; and 
to his own U.S.A., its recent Presidential election and the 
miserable plight of its unemployed. Mr. Passos appears 
to have no great faith in the New Deal and its network of 
complicated codes; but in what exactly has he faith? Un- 
fortunately he fails to tell us. His descriptions are 
brilliantly vivid, but perhaps his revolutionary bias pre 
vents him from conveying a full and fair picture. 





“When All Was Young.” 

Mr. Denis Mackart has a light hand for the making of 
tales whose principal ingredients are youth and young love, 
and in Summer Leaves (HODDER AND StovuGuTon, 7/6). his 
latest book, he has a few pages that prove him just as perfect 
in dealing with younger characters still. Here we meet 
again those attractive creatures Sylvia and Beaky, happily 
married and the possessors of a baby son; and Ursula, the 
said baby son’s aunt—already known to a large circle of 
readers as “Noodles” —and Snubs Tipton and other old 


heir, Francis Steyne, Mr. 
and discrimination. 


—_—!trait of Lord Rayle’s 
Dickson shows both sympathy 








Mr. Punch on Show. 


Ly THE Provinces.—The Exhibition of the original work | 
of Living Punch Artists recently held at the Punch Offices 
will be on view at the Art Gallery, Bootle, from Sept- 





i 

| 

ember l0th to October 6th, after which it will be shown at | 

Lincoln, Rochdale and Huddersfield. | 

The Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous situations 

between Doctor and Patient will be on view at the Public | 
Art Gallery, Hereford, from September 8th to October 20th, 

after which it will be shown at Folkestone. 


In Canapa.—The Collection of Original Drawings by 
Leecu, Keene, TenNIEL and pv Maurter, and of repro- 
ductions of Famous Cartoons, Forecasts and other exhibits 
from Punch, exhibited a year or two ago at the Punch Offices 
in London, is in Canada under the auspices of the ‘Nat ional 
Gallery of Canada. The Exhibition is now at Winnipeg, 
after which it will be on view at Toronto and Hamilton. 

Invitations to visit any of these Exhibitions will be gladly 
sent to readers if they apply to the Secretary, Punch 
Offices, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, England. 
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Charivaria. 

THE arrangement that a kilted regi- 
ment should take over guard duties in 
London showed Kindly consideration 
for Londoners unable to go to the 
Highlands. a 

% 

In cricketing circles it is anticipated 
that the M.C.C. | 
will at last put an} 
end to the “leg-| 
theory” contro- | 
versy by imposing | 
a speed-limit on 
bowlers. 


Women’s hair is | 
to be tinged with | 
the copper and) 
bronze of autumn 
woods. But non- 
deciduous, we 
hope. x x 


j 
x | 


In their first 

week in a new 

house at Birming- | 
ham the occupants | 
awoke to find it! 
ablaze. Not many | 
Birmingham citi- | 
zens after so short | 
a period of resi- 

dence have ob- 
tained an illumin- | 
ated address. 


“The man in 
the street reads 
his newspaper be- 
tween the lines,” 
says Mr. CLAUDE 
Taytor. A dan- 
gerous practice! 
with so many| 
trams about. 


“T came by the | 
Albert Memorial 
this morning,” 
writes a famous 
gossip. So long as he came by it 
honestly nobody will mind. 


GINGER-BEERS!” 


We read of a Perthshire railway- 
porter who is reading for the Bar. He 
seems to have ideas beyond his station 


The sailor’s silk scarf, now square, 
is in future to be oblong, as ** offering 
more alternative positions in wear.’ 
We look fotward to seeing these de- 


VOL, 





OLXXXVII. 


“WELL, WHAT DO YOU 


scribed by “Uncle Bo’sun”’ in a special 
supplement to the Navy List. 


* * 





A British novel has been filmed in 
America. A clue as to the particular 
novel chosen is the title, which remains 
unchanged. mite 

* 


Mr. Haroip Cox says broadcasting 
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KNOW ABOUT THAT, Ma? 


is a development that helps to make 


the world feel younger. Every now 
and then, however, some variety pro- 
gramme acts as a memento mort. 

The Spanish Government means to 
undertake experiments designed to 
extract fuel from grapes. At present, 
extract of grapes is used mainly as an 
illuminant. * % 

When an outbreak of fire occurred 


¥ ehh! Ww 


at a West End club, bridge-players 
finished their rubber in the street; but 
we are unable to vouch for the truth 
of the rumour that the club bore con- 
cluded his long story outside. 


& & 
a 

Spaniards are now drinking beer in 
sednaion to sherry, and it is believed 
that several famous toreadors are 
pes | thinking of giving 
up bull-fighting for 

| darts. oe 
Deer-stalkers 
icomplain that 
| their sportis being 
jruined by hikers. 
| Hiker-stalking is a 
j suggested substi- 

| tute. # 


Y= 
Nis > 
‘ 


| Seatsand waste- 
paper receptacles 


have been pro- 
vided on either 
iside of the new 


| Colchester by-pass 
| road by local resi- 
|dents. It now re- 
|mains for some 
| philanthropist to 

vj line the highway 
. with houses. 


% 


Ae “In my _ beer- 
a icellars,” said a 
Pat 4, | Dealhotel proprie- 
Peeeengt OS yeh | tor after the phe- 
oe + ae ” } 
ijnomenal storm, 
| és ° 
‘the water is all 


laround the bar- 
rels.” At some 
f rN hotels this would 
iy 14 
. » have been an un- 
Ny | derstatement. 
hs ae 
I IB | x & 
| Owing to the in- 
ee lerease of traffic 
Yer var OE many statues may 
: ihave to be re- 
ALL ON A COUPLE OF ’OME-MADI moved from the 
London streets. 


: Yet there is some 
disposition to grumble at the increase 
of traffic. .* 


The strongest man in the world is 
to appear in London. It is said that 
when he wants to open a railway- 
carriage window, he just does it. 


% 


An eminent doctor says it would be 
a misfortune if the large family entirely 
ceased to exist. If we were a doctor 
we should agree with him. 
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Nothing On. 





Ir I am not misinformed, the nudists of Britain met in 
conference last week-end. eh oe 

We ought in passing to note the word “ Britain,’ and to 
remember that there may have been representatives not 
only of English nudes, but of the nudes of Edinburgh, of 
Orkney and Shetland and the Outer Hebrides. There may 
have been nudes from Muck, from Eigg and from Rum. 

Anyhow they met in conference at Finchley, if I am to 
believe what the papers say. 


“The object of the conference,” it was stated, “is to bind 
Britain’s nudists into one united body, to face the con- 
tinual criticisms, attacks and difficulties with which the 
practising nudist has always to contend.” 


He will suffer no attacks from me. It is my habit to 
admire th® fighting spirit in any man or woman so long as 
I do not have to enter the fray, and I can think of no fiercer 
kind of self-abnegation, no conduct more heroic, no greater 
readiness to face misery and pain, than the determination 
to be a practising nudist now in this island of ours. “Potty 
they may be,” as a friend of mine observed, “but you must 
admire their phack.” 

I do. I would admire the behaviour of the National 
Furlined Overcoat Association if it met in June at Hyde 
Park on a sweltering day. I would admire the United 
Handwalking Societies of Great Britain if they held their 
annual demonstration, walking on their hands, in the 
Underground Railway during the rush hour. Anything 
that lends dolour to other people’s lives I am ready to 
admire. I like to see them agonise 


The conference of the nudists of Britain was called by 
the National Sun and Air Association, a title which in the 
minds of some writers, but, thank Heaven, not in mine, 
might possibly provoke a play upon words. We do not 
make puns here. My only thought is for the infinite 
variety of the human will to be eccentric and brave. For 
to be a nudist in this country is surely not, as some would 
have it, a reversion to barbarism. In the remotest anti- 
quity of this island, woad can only have been the wear for 
the warmest days, and wolf-skins must have been almost 
de rigueur by September. Nor was there then so much dirt 
in Britain. The nudists of Manchester, Glasgow, Sheffield 
and Leeds must be rapidly coated with a light film of smuts, 
soot, iron filings, filth, dirt, débris, slag, slime, petrol and 
mud. I doubt indeed whether the nudists of Britain ought 
to be allowed to bathe in public baths. They would make 
the water too dirty. 

But I don’t suppose they would be allowed. Nudists 
have to be heard-about and not seen. It is one of the 
glories of a sophisticated age that the people who wish to 
return to what they call a healthy simple life are forced 
to do so in complete seclusion, surrounded by barricades, 


Nudists probably eat nuts and roots, and grow natural 
wool in winter-time. But nobody knows about it, and 
probably nobody cares. Nor is it very easy to imagine 
what they confer about, when they do confer. 

They may discuss the propaganda of conversion, but not. 
I think, with much hope. The conversion of Britain to 
total nudism is a nearly impossible ideal. No City financier 
can become a nudist, because he must have a pocket in 
which to carry his cigars. And no British farmer can 
become a nudist, because he must have several] pockets in 
which to carry the complicated instructions of the different 
Marketing Boards. 


Verctt instructed the Italian farmer to plough and sow 
nude, but probably because agriculture in Italy at the time 
was less bureaucratic than ours, or else because the word 
fitted neatly into his hexameter line. An unclothed farmer 
here is as unlikely as an unclothed driver of a taxicab. 


I take the nudists of Britain to be fighting a losing | 
battle, like the Fascists of Britain, from whom, as I have | 


pointed out, in the moré industrial areas they must be almost 
indistinguishable in colour if not in political views. 

My real object in writing about them is to ask them of 
their mercy not to send me their literature any more, 
because it lies about my study and shocks, I fancy, the 
domestic staff. Also it is bad for trade. The aim of 
modern civilisation, as anyone can see by a glance at the 


newspaper advertisements, is to wear as few clothes as | 


possible but all of the most beautiful and expensive kind. 
To wear no clothes at all is simply not playing the game. 


There ought, in fact, to be a National Underwear Associa- 


tion of people who dress only in underthings, as the ladies | 


and gentlemen in the advertisements do, whether they are 


shooting, or sitting in motor-cars, or discussing the merits | 


of a soap or a cigarette. And since this is the silly season 
and the pound is falling, I propose to start that association 
to-day. EVoe. 








Sailor’s Pleasure. 





WHEN the time comes, as it will, that I go to sea no longer 
Though maybe, please the Lord, that day ll not be yet 

[ don’t want to forget the years when I was younger 
The way a lot of old men seem to forget. 


I want to have it all there as plain as writing, 
To keep and turn over again in my mind— 

All the work and play, the fun and fighting, 
And maybe a woman or two that was kind. 


I want to recall my shipmates and the look of their faces, 
Folk I liked or didn’t, afloat and ashore, 
And the loveliness of ships and the queerness of foreign 
places ; 
I want to think about them after I see them no more. 


I want to remember it all—like some fellow hauling his 
chest out 
For a spell of sailor’s pleasure in the South-East Trade, 
Turning his gear, his bottled ships and the rest out, 
Calling to mind how he got them or when they were made. 
I want to think about things like the dawn scarlet and 
splendid 
After a night of storm ; the wind and the rain and the sun: 
Good times or bad times—what’s the odds when they ’re 
ended ? 
They're all good to remember when they ‘re finished and 
done. C. F.S. 








Our Cynical Advertisers. 
“Furniture, as new. Magnificent bed; carved dining-table; carved 
chairs; sideboard, bookcase, Chesterfield, suite, etc. 


, Suit marrying 
couple. Would separate.”—Daily Paper Adtt. 





“Two-thirds of the people of the world are coloured. Only one- 
third are white. The coloured people outnumber the white, two to 
one.”—New Zealand Paper. 

In fact there is one white person toevery two coloured people. 





“The 16th Field Brigade, Royal Artillery, shooting over Hall- 
manor, Peeblesshire, on the 15th, shot 91 brace grouse and 15 hares.” 
Scots Paper. 


Surely a machine-gun section could have done better 
than this? 
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THE “COME-TO-BRITAIN” MOVEMENT. 


TAKE A FEW LESSONS IN COOKERY, PERHAPS I COULD DOUBLE MY RECEIPTS.” 


[A considerable increase in the number of foreigners visiting England has been noted this year, even Frenchmen 
braving the rigours of our cuisine.]} 


JOHN Buy (of the “Open Arms”). “WHO KNOWS? IF I COULD ONLY BRING MYSELF TO | 
| 
| 
t 
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“WELL, Goop-BYE! 








The Crossword Puzzle. 


MANY of us must have been tempted 
to plunge (or butt) into the charming 
correspondence in The Times concern- 
ing 7'he Times Crossword Puzzle (al- 
ready honoured by a mention in these 
columns). All those delightful letters 
from Sir Jostan Stamp, Sir Austen 
CHAMBERLAIN (full marks to both, by 
the way, for humour and imagination), 
Sir Antony What, Lord Richard Which, 
and others—how one had occupied 
fifty-one minutes, another only ten, 
and a third a day and three-quarters 
in the solution of the C.W.P. Sir 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLALN took first prize 
with his allegation that the Provost of 
Eron does the thing in the boiling of 
an egg; but each, in his own way, 
claimed a record 

So profound and funny was the corre- 
regan that almost all of us felt 
that we surely must have something 
to say in the same urbane and enter- 
taining manner. The message which 
I murmured to my secret heart over 
the egg and fragment of bacon for 


three or four mornings ran as fol- 
lows: 


~ 


. 


So Nick TO HAVE SEEN YOU 


Tur Crossworp Puzz.e. 
T'o the Editor of “The Times.’ 

Sir,—I do not begrudge the elderly 
gentlemen their simple pleasures; but 
what do they do with the rest of the 
paper? I have never done a cross- 
word puzzle and do not propose to 
try, but I often read one of the lead- 
ing articles (is this a record?) and 
to-day I read all four in eleven-and- 
a-half minutes. 

I am, Sir, ete. 


Serious thoughts here. No kill-joy, 
I say again, I like to see the great ones 
enjoy themselves as well as the little. 
But I always thought that the appari- 
tion of a daily puzzle in The Times was 
the first real stab at the heart of British 
culture ; and now the thing is becoming 
positively a social evil. What, after all, 
is the point and purpose of The Times ? 
To bring light and learning to the 
people, solid information and sound 
opinion, not to distract its readers 
from the Saar and so forth with child- 
ish conundrums, however difficult. I 
have met many old gentlemen who 
confessed that they turned to the cross- 
word first, before even the cricket ; 
they begin the seductive business at 


AGAIN AND NOT 


breakfast, 


TO HAVE BEEN SICK.” 








and there is staggering evi 
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dence in this correspondence that many | 


of them continue it all through the 
same day—and some of them far into 
the next. 

Now, if an active man spends only 
four hours of the day upon a puzzle, it 
follows mathematically that he has so 
much the less time to devote to the 
leading article on the Gold Standard, 
the latest news from Munich, and the 
last orations of dear old Herren Him 
melbaum and Gobble. Indeed, the 
chances are that he will never read the 
leading article on the Gold Standard 
at all, and give the odd behaviour of 
the Saarlanders a complete miss. But 
this is shocking. It would matter little 
if The Times were one of those low 


organs whose readers decline in any 
case to read long leading articles, do 


not pretend to understand the Gold 
Standard, and maintain a bestial in- 
difference to events in the Saar, But 


this is The Times, which exists to make | 


men comprehend the Gold Standard 
and worry about the Saar; and these 

these puzzle-fiends, these corrupted 
clue-maniacs—are the highest, the 
wisest in the land, men and women 


who above all should keep in con- | 


| 
| 


| 
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tinual touch with the momentous but 
boring affairs of the world, because, 
when the day comes, they will have to 
decide and do things about them. A 
pretty answer they will have to make 
to posterity, if catastrophe comes, and 
posterity says to them, “What were 
you doing, Daddy, that you let catas.- 
trophe come, when day by day The 
Times was telling you in clear and 
spacious articles exactly how to avoid 
it?’ “My boy,” they will say, “I was 
doing the crossword puzzle.” 

And these too are they who are for 
ever rebuking the young for their 
choice of recreation and making laws 
to regulate or terminate the same, who 
frown upon such unspiritual pursuits 
as dog-racing and think that all other 
entertainments are so vicious that they 
must be taxed, 

And, apart from the moral and social 
aspects, what a waste of time and 
talent! I have known even authors 
and poets give their minds to these 
things, and that is the queerest puzzle 
of all. For every sort of literary com. 
position, and particularly poetry and 
verse, is a kind of crossword puzzle 


| the finding of the exactly right word 
| and the putting it in the exactly right 


| stand why they don’t. 


| ever 
' . _2 
| that in company now | am cut off from 


place ; and for a poet to do these things 
for fun is a busman’s holiday indeed. 
I suppose I have spent a third of my 
life trying to think of a word in so 
many syllables, meaning something-or 
other, and ending with two or more 
particular letters. What else is the art 
of rhymed composition? Men who can 
do these crosswords in ten minutes, 
who have the scholarship and wisdom, 
the command of language and subtle 
nuances of the Sir Antonies and Lord 
Richards, should be writing deathless 
verse, immortal epigrams, savage lam. 
poons, even common quatrains or 
naughty Limericks. I cannot under 
For a cross 
word puzzle, I take it, once done, is 
done. You cannot leave your work in 
your will; you cannot publish it or sell 
the performing rights; you cannot read 
it aloud; you cannot even take it from 
your pocket at the dinner-table and 
proudly whisper to your neighbour, 
‘See what I have done!”’ Or can you ? 
Perhaps they do. But even so there 
must be small satisfaction in the boast, 
for each old gentleman must know 
that hundreds and thousands of other 
old gentlemen have performed the 
same feat, But a verse, however trivial 
even a vulgar verse—-may live for 
ever, may be set to music, become a 
theme-song or be recited “on the air”! 
And so to my practical proposals 
This crossword mania cannot last for 
at least I hope not, for I find 
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the wise and great, knowing nothing of 
the clues which baffled them yesterday 
and unable to talk crosswordia, With 
all proper deference, then, I beg The 
Times to be preparing a new form of 
daily distraction-—to wit, a verse com- 
petition, It must be clear and definite 

a given theme, a specified metre. 
There are objections, I know. The 
poems will have to be put into en 
velopes and posted, for example; but 
all these great old gentlemen have 
secretaries. or families to do that for 
them, Think rather of the advantages 

the enormous enrichment of our 
literature which must ultimately result 
from a daily poem by Sir Austen 
CHAMBERLAIN and Sir Jos1an Stamp— 
to say nothing of the Provost of Eron. 
There is really nothing outrageous in 
the proposal. T'he Times, with its deli- 
cate and skilful touch, has kept the 
crossword alive long after it faded out 


of the “popular” organs; and The 
Times Epigram will only be the Daily 
So-and-so Limerick of twenty-five years 
ago in a nobler form. I have no doubt 
that the present Crossword fans looked 
down upon the crazy youth who in- 
vented last lines for all those Limericks 
during the great Limerick craze. But 
really, dear old knights, baronets and 
professors, you are in precisely the same 
boat, bless you! 

However, all this is irreverent and 
must cease, The central truth remains 
that, rightly or wrongly, there must be 
something in The T'vmes to make you 
forget the leading articles, the Saar and 
what-not; and personally I should like 
it to be a Verse Tourney, for then I 
should be interested, and could have fun 
with you. But, as it is, your gambols 
with ‘emu ” and what-not do not, alas, 


excite me, and [| see some danger of 


our drifting apart. 


A. P. H. 
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Sound and Fury. 


One of the leas desirable results of the Minister OF 
Transrort’s “zone of silence” regulation has been a fresh 
outburst of talk about decibels in the daily papers. Once 

but it must be a long time ago now—I was rather fond of 
these decibels, I got to know of them somehow rather in 
advance of most of my acquaintances, and I used to bring 
them into the conversation in a casual way at lunch-time. 
“You've got a bit of a cold, old chap,” people would say 
to me the first time they heard the word. “ Better take an 
aspirin, or try some Sniffo—it always cures mine And 
then I would explain to them in my kindly way that I 
didn’t mean “ decimal” with an “m."” Ohno! Nothing ot 
the kind. What I had said was decibel, quite another 
matter, with a “Br.” “Decibels,” I used to say, pushing 
away my steak-and-kidney pie and getting down to the 
facts, “may be described as units of sound, with the aid of 
which it is possible to draw up a comparative table of noise 
values. Any particular noise can be measured and set 
down as equivalent to so many decibels. Thus a whisper 
is worth twenty decibels, a pneumatic drill ninety.” They 
used to hang on my words 

But you can’t get away with that kind of thing now-a- 
days. You can’t go about telling people that a decibel is 
a unit of sound when they are certain to have seen the same 
thing in print at least five times since last Monday. They 
will only bite your head off. And if you try to surprise 
them with the relative strength of a cough and an explo 
sion in a gas-works the result will be approximately the 
same. They have read the list too, No, I am sorry to 
have to say it, for the decibel did me a lot of good in the 
old days, but the gilt is now very definitely off the ginget 
bread. As a conversational asset the decibel is dead 

Its practical utility, however, only a fool would deny 
Obviously, if the noise set up by, say, an egg rolling down 
an inclined plane is found to equal three decibels and that 
made by a brass-band to equal one hundred, then we are in 
& position to say without a shadow of doubt that the band 
makes more noise, or in plain language is louder than the 
egg. What was formerly only a suspicion has become a 
scientific fact. Whether we are also in a position to say 
that the band makes thirty-three-and-a-third times as much 
noise as the egg, | am not quite so certain. Anybody who 
has ever done any algebra knows that you can’t be too 
careful what you start adding and dividing and multi 

plying together. If, | mean, a man standing in a busy 
London street which tends to approximate (so my paper 
informs me) to the seventy mark, lets off a fifteen-decibel 
sneeze, are we justified in assuming that the total noise 
volume rises automatically to eighty-five? Or is a certain 
proportion of the sneeze-power dissipated and lost for 
ever in the general clamour! I confess I do not know 
These are deep waters which I think (even at the risk of 
ending up with two prepositions) we shall do well to keep 
out of 

The new Committee on Noise set up by the Ministry of 
Transport under the chairmanship of Sir Henry FowLer 
will, | have no doubt, work almost entirely in decibels, and 
in this connection a statement which appeared in my even- 
ing paper last week seems to me to be of the utmost im 
portance, “Noises up to forty decibels,” it said, “can be 
readily tolerated, but beyond that range they fray the 
nerves The Committee's duty is clear, I suggest that 
Sir Henny and his colleagues should patrol the streets of 
London with the keenness of their hearing reduced (by pads 
or other means) to exactly the forty-decibel mark, and 
arrest out of hand the person or persons responsible for any 


SS 


sound which penetrates their defences. The virtue of this 
plan lies in its simplicity and its thoroughness, Within a 
few days, even a few hours, the pneumatic drill, the siren, 
the raucous motor-horn will be silenced for ever; the roar 
of the traffic will be dimmed, the cries of the newsboys 
sink to a soothing murmur. For the first time, perhaps, 
since the invention of the petrol-engine we shall be living 
in a forty-decibel world. 

It may be objected I feel sure it will be objected that it 
is both unfair and impolitic to ask men occupying high 
positions in public life to appear in the streets wearing ear. 


caps, after the manner of race-horses, or with their heads | 
stuffed to overflowing with cotton-wool; but the objection | 


is not a serious one, 
not prepared to make this sacrifice in the public interest, it 


If the members of the Committee are | 


should be easy for them to find among the unemployed | 
someone of the requisite hardness of hearing who would be | 


only too glad to act as their deputy, 
be in essence the same. Every time the deaf man said 
‘What's that?’ someone would go to gaol. 

If you tell me that this is all too sweeping and reactionary, 


that the Onward March of Civilization will be hindered and | 


Progress falter in her tracks, | can only say that I don’t 
care tuppence about civilization and progress, 
they both had a rest, 
keeps on marching all the time 
be incalculably greater than the loss, 
cessation of hideous that will result from the 
Forty-Decibel Plan. All kinds of pleasant little sounds 
which London has not heard for so long a time that 
she has forgotten them will make themselves heard again 
in the silent city 
leaves in the wind (ten decibels), the gentle lapping of 
the Thames against the Embankment. One may 
be able to make out 
telephone-kiosks, 

The general improvement in health that is bound to 
result will, I think, have further and most desirable conse 
quences. As soon as the Londoner begins to find out how 
nice it is to have less frayed nerves he will be determined 
to have no frayed nerves at all, and anything that tends to 
fray them will go to the wall. The day of the glaring 
advertisement and the screaming headline will be over. 
\ machine for measuring scaribels, or units of shock, will 
be perfected; and the Committee on Blare and Blah will 
recommend that anything registering over fifty scaribels, 


HOES 


even 


The procedure would 


It is time | 
Civilization will get flat feet if she | 
Besides the gain will | 
It is not only the | 


the cooing of pigeons, the whisper of | 













what people are saying in the | 


or roughly the amount of wear and tear caused by reading | 


a six-foot placard about toothpaste, should be immediately 
condemned 


be among the firat to be suppressed 
The Golden Age will then, I take it, 
dawned - H. fi 


Murder on the Links: 
I MURDERED because of a little refrain, 
A very old friend—one Professor McBain. 
Was he wise to remark in the course of our rounds 
Kach time that my ball was propelled out of bounds 
(How clearly the echo in memory sounds!): 
You'll never see that one again” ? 


So that very old friend you may seek for in vain, 

For, as I have mentioned before, he was slain 

One blow with the niblick and that was enouyl. 

I buried him deep in the heart of the rough, 

In the weeds and the bracken and prickly stuff; 
You'll never see that one again, : 


The Daily Cry, whose front-page can be | 
relied on to ring the bell at a thousand units, will of course | 


have definitely | 
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The English Colonel. 


SMALL houses with gardens are rare 
in Cairo, a fact which partly accounts 
for the autocracy of our landlord 
Monsieur Joachim knows that we 
would put up with a good deal before 
we decided to dwindle into a flat 
Monsieur Joachim is a Jew, a debonair 
snd portly man with a fringe of red 
hair ike a halo, which gives him some- 
thing of the air of a bald saint. Mon- 
sieur Joachim is proud of his house, 


but prouder still of the long line of 


English tenants, unsullied by a single 
intrusion of what he is pleased to call 
foreigners.” 
He is proudest of all of a certain 
English Colonel, a remote 
of ours, who in his eyes will remain 
for all time the example of the perfect 
tenant. So amenable, so gentlemanly, 
so intolerably priggish and cringing 
was this Colonel that we had long 
ceased to believe in him and preferred 
to regard him as something monstrous 


SS 





and outside nature, the tenant in a 
paradise of landlords. Indeed such 
subservience, such altruistic disregard 
of rights and convenience, was above 
or below humanity. This Colonel was 
our bugbear, the scorpion with which 
Monsieur Joachim was wont to chas- 
tise us, the insufferable good boy 
whose example was always being held 
up for our emulation. He was a bach- 
elor, he didn’t want to keep peram 
bulators in the hall: his views on in- 
terior decoration coincided exactly with 
those held by Monsieur Joachim; in 
any matter concerning the arrange- 
ment of the garden Monsieur Joachim 
was the amiable mentor. and th-~ 
Colonel the grateful and obedient 
pupil. The intolerable Colonel used to 
ask Monsieur Joachim to tea: the fatu- 
ous and weak-kneed Colonel used to 
agree with Monsieur Joachim that ten- 
ants should pay the Landlords’ Tax: 
the renegade and malevolent Colonel 
even used to suggest that his rent 
should be raised 


Unlike the Colonel I am married. | 
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ANGUS McWULLIE HAS BEEN A FOOTBALL FAN FOR YEARS. 


have two children. I have even in- | 
creased my family and have three | 


children. 


As the Colonel had foreseen | 


the house has become too small. | go | 


to Monsieur Joachim and suggest that 


he might consider building a second | 
storey. Monsieur Joachim, backed by | 
the Colonel, is up in arms at once. He | 
and the Colonel are astonished and | 


even a little hurt. A second storey 
would detract from the beauty of the 
property. All the other tenants had 
been satisfied with one storey. The 
Colonel indeed had gone so far as to 


say openly that had he had six children | 


he would never have dreamed of 4 | 


second storey. I persist in my desire | 
for a second storey. In direct defiance | 


of the Colonel I suggest that a second 
storey will not only add to the splend- 
our of the house but also improve its 
amenities and increase its value 

This aspect of the case is not en- 
tirely lost upon Monsieur Joachim. 
He considers it at some length and, 
presumably, refers the matter to the 


opinion of the Colonel. Eventually he | 
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and the Colonel come to an agreement 


_ and reluctantly consent to the building 


of a second storey if I will pay for it 
1 am astonished in my turn. I main- 
tain that the proposal is monstrous 
and unreasonable. | even threaten to 
leave the house altogether and hint 
darkly that the supply of English ten- 
ants in Cairo is dwindling every year. 
Monsieur Joachim is impressed, He 
sighs over the obstinacy of tenants 
who are not willing to leave well alone 
and agrees to pay a third of the cost 
I am not satisfied. 1 lead Monsieur 
Joachim into the road and point men 
acingly to the new blocks of flats which 
are In process of construction on every 
side, Monsieur Joachim is more im- 
pressed, He turns a little pale and 
agrees to pay half the cost 

The second storey is built and we 
live in great satisfaction and comfort 
We feel that we have definitely turned 
the tables on the Colonel. In our pride 
we even begin to regard the Colonel! as 
a slight man 

And then one day at the club we are 
introduced to an elderly man of austere 
We learn 
that this stranger is a Colonel who has 
recently returned to Cairo and is look- 
ing for a flat. We converse with the 
Colonel, discussing the scandal of rents 
and the iniquities of landlords At 
length, growing more intimate, we are 
emboldened to tell him about our land. 
lord and our legendary Colonel. But 
the Colonel is not amused. He indig 
nantly scouts the very idea of such a 
Colonel and is horrified at our weak 
ness in agreeing to contribute a penny 
towards the construction of our second 
storey. He recalls that back in 1912 
he had a blackguard of a landlord him 
self—an impudent blustering feller 
who wanted to ask a high rent and do 
nothing for it. But the Colonel gave 
him short shrift He obliged the 
scoundrel to reduce the rent: he re 
fused utterly to pay the Landlords’ Tax 
he forced the blighter to re-decorate 
the entire house from top to bottom, 
ind when the villain started to give 
his infernal opinion about the colous 
of the paint and the arrangement of 
the garden he put him outside the door, 
by the Lord 

The Colonel reddens with remini 
cent indignation while we think: with 
shame of our discreditable 
with Monsieur Joachim By 
turning the conversation into a smoother 
channel we ask the Colonel where he 
After some thought the 
Colonel recollects the streetand even the 
number His eye kindles as he recalls 
his ancient battles, and he wonders 
whether the house still belongs to a 
poisonous feller called Joachim 
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All For the Best. 


I neAD, and joy the while revived 
In spirits that were passing glum, 
How at the Zoo’s Aquarium 

\ pale-blue lobster had arrived 


Stung to the tribute of a cheer 
For Nature, to myself I spoke: 
“GéRARD DE NERVAL was a bloke 
Who might express approval here, 


\ lobster he was wont to keep 
And lead for walks in street and park ; 
As he explained, “It does not bark, 
And knows the secrets of the deep.’ 


To match it with its ribbon’s hue, 
A task that anyone might shirk, 
Would cost him but a moment's work, 
Given a pet of Cambridge blue; 








MR, HERBERT MORRISON, 


And none would feel inclined to bawl 
Ejaculations of distress, 
Crying ‘The beastie and his dress 
Don’t go together well at all!” 


Alas, that fickle chance should drive 
This creature from the deeps too 
late! 
De NERVAL, born in eighteen-eight, 
Expired in cighteen-fifty-five 


A lobster, would 
choose 

To live with thunder-fish and eels 

Rather than dog a poet’s heels 


About the Paris avenues; 


though, always 


And, contemplating what it missed, 
I think it is perhaps as well 
For this crustacean that it fell 

In with an ichthyologist. 
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At the Pictures. 





ApoupHe THE Mature anp Nova 
THE NEw. 

Let me begin by saying that I liked 
immensely Ceci, DE MILLE’s sumpt- 
uous spectacle, Cleopatra, at the Carlt m, 
for it sent me again to SHAKESPEARE’S 
play. 


There is good acting and a plot that 


| demands attention in T'he Great Flir- 


tation, where ADOLPHE Mensou has a 
chance worthy of his abilities and takes 
it. For too long now this amusing Gaul, 
with the rich voice and the musical 
broken English and the battered smile, 
has been filling only small parts, but 
here he is at the head of the cast, with 
the very attractive Exissa LANpI as 
his partner. It is an old theme, the 
vain actor in love with the vain actress ; 
the vain actress more in love with her 
career than with the vainactor. Storms, 


| jealousies, recriminations, reconcilia- 


tions, and storms again. In 7'he Great 
Flirtation the familiar lines are followed, 
except that the marriage of the two 
stars is kept dark (how, I cannot im- 
agine, since it was solemnized on board 
an Atlantic liner, where there are no 
secrets), and misfortune then forces 
it to be kept darker still, so that 
Evissa Lanpi, or Zita Marishka, 
the vain actress, may have another 
weapon in her armoury to conquer 
Broadway. From this moment Men- 
jou, or Karpath, the vain actor, 
loses dominance and has to 
stand by, helpless to interfere, 
while managers, producers, au- 
thors and leading men are at 
the feet of his wife. 

In the first half of the play 
we have Mensou as we have so 
often—but not too often—seen 
him: assured, inflated, com 
manding, a peacock in search of 
mirrors, but irresistible too. In 
the second half—when his wife 
allows herself to fall in love 
with the young author and 
Mensov, his confidence and 
self-esteem broken, his devo- 
tion to Zita frustrated, can get 
no better offer than twenty- 
five dollars a week in North 
Dakota repertory—we have a 
new Mensov, almost unbear- 
ably pathetic. 

Everyone in this picture is 
| efficient, and Aprian Rosey, 
as Miklos, Karpath’s dresser, 
still his faithful adherent in all 
his vicissitudes, still calling him 
“Your Majesty” and providing 
with profound conviction the 
necessary flatteries, is not least. 
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Apotpne Mexzov (normally The Debonair). 
“I°LL DO ANYTHING FOR ART, BUT THIS 
MUSTN'T BECOME A HABIT.” 


Having acquired a child-actress, the 
trouble must be to know what to do 
with her, and more especially so if she 











FINAL AND INEVITABLE CURTAIN, 


AND ALL THE Work or THE CHILD. 


MatuEson Lana. 
Nova Prieeam. 
Lypia SHERWOOD. 


is English. There is for American 
children a greater variety of story to 
perform in, and they seem too to have 
more naturalness and vivacity. The 
English child-actress tends to tragedy; 
and this being the case with the latest 
discovery, Nova PrLeEamM (the chang. 
ing, or not changing, of whose name is 
becoming an international question), 
we must look forward to a series of 
plays in which, as in her first, Little 
Friend, she serves as a buffer state 
between a Daddy and a Mummy who 
have drifted apart. 

Daddies who are so much engrossed 
by their offices and money-making that 
they are at home only while dressing 
for dinner and asking the butler where 
the mistress is, and Mummies who pre. 
tend they are at a fitting when they 
are really seeking consolation in the 
company of the only man who really 
understands them, have long been a 
staple of the drama, both straight and 
photographic ; and it is a simple matter 
to drop in the new ingredient, the 
neglected but observant and O so sorry 
child. 

There you have Nova PrLBeaM, with 
only one change from pattern, and that 
is that her Daddy so far breaks down 
convention as to come home to lunch. 
As no one has ever seen a_ business- 
harassed Daddy at lunch in his own 
house before, this circumstance alone 
makes Little Friend worth a visit. Need 
I say that not until the meal is almost 
over does Mummy arrive, breathless. 





























and then explains that it was 
the dressmaker who kept her; 
but we, who cannot be deceived, 
we who have apparently seen 
more plays and films than 
Mr. Matueson Lana (who is 
the Daddy in question), know 
that she is lying and that it was 
the fascination of the eyeglass 
worn by Mr. ARTHUR MARGET- 
son which had led her astray. 
The concocters of the mix- 
ture served up as Little Friend 
have used so much popular 
material that I am wondering 
seriously what Nova will do 
next. They have even made use 
of agas-stove. Directly we who 
know saw that gas-stove quite 
early in the evening and heard 
Nova ask kind governess about 
it, we foresaw that Little Friend 
was going to find the reconcili- 
ation of Daddy and Mummy s0 
difficult that she would put her 
head init. But we did not fore- 
see that, such is the prodigality 
of the management, she would 
also (this first time) be a witness 
in the big divorce case brought 
by Daddy, with the eyeglass a8 
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Young Pointer (sol.). “ ly THESE 


THE DOG’S POINT OF VIEW. 


FAT OLD FOOLS DON’T HURRY UP, DASHED If I WON’r GRAB ONE MYSELF! ” 








co-respondent. Lavishness, if you like. 
But since she was called as a witness— 
in fact, the principal one—we were 
again surprised to find that, when she 
had entered the box, she was neither 
sworn nor cautioned as to what hap- 
pens to little girls who do not tell the 
truth. It was also a shock to us to find 
that, although the best cinema judge 
in the world, Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH, 
was in this play, he had not been re- 
served for the trial scene, but was 
frittered away as a grandpa at a party, 
with nothing to do but pass a remark 
about chess and so disappear. More 
lavishness. Lavishness, however, that 
does not make for realism is only waste, 
and I fear that Little Friend must be 
described as very wasteful. 

Nova Pripeam, but for whom the 
piece would never have been con- 
structed, plays with intelligence and 
more apparent spontaneity than all 
film children can achieve, but I found 
her monotonous, This, however, may 
be the fault of the drama. Now let us 
see how merry she canbe. E. V. L. 








“Lover's LANE 
CUL-DE-SAC.” 
Street Sign in 1.0.W. 
They have been warned! 








A Gentle Answer. 
(To the author of “Loch Lagganside” 
and to others who have written much of 
late on the sport and scenery of Scotland.) 





A Zuxv, Hottentot, or Chink, 
First visiting the shores of Britain, 
Might reasonably be led to think, 
By what your correspondent’s 
written, 
That Scotland is the only place 
Where scenic beauty shows her face. 


The case is similar re shooting. 
He'd hope to find (see bag returns) 
Asmany grousebirds at (say) Tooting 
As elsewhere south The Land of 
Burns, 
If he is guided by the yield 
As published by The Times or Field. 


I praise the Highland chief who 
knows 
The truth “‘It pays to advertise”’; 
I praise the Highland bard who 
throws 
His sob-stuff pepper in our eyes; 
And yet it must be wrong, I think, 
So to delude a harmless Chink! 


List, therefore, stranger in our gate! 


Nor grouse nor beauty to the 
Highlands 





IN 





Are close confined. Don’t over-rate | 


Their Press reports. Just visit 
my lands, 


Which lie *twixt Dee and Conway 


vales, 


Right in the heart of wildest Wales. | 


This poem’s sting lies in its tail: 
I 


I have a moor down here for | 


sale 


Whence you can gaze on Snowdon’s | 


graceful cone, 
The fang of Tryfan, and the hump 
of Glyder ; 
Where you can call as many grouse 
your own 


As ever flew the braes about Bal- | 


quhiddar! 
And in addition, should your sport be 
undone, 


It’s only five hours’ journey up to | 


London! 








New Fashions in Old Garments. 
“That’s what Gordon did last night and 
to-day he’s the town’s newest hero. The toga 
fits rather uneasily on his head, however.” 
U.S. Paper. 





“Hien Brpprne ror Muss.” 
Headline in West-Country Paper. 
Competition among company-promo- 
ters has never been keener. 
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Pamela’s Past. 


I HAD met George 


| club where in the course of conversa- 





tion he mentioned that he had known 
Pamela before her marriage. 

George Rawlings,” replied Pamela 
reflectively. “Yes, of course I re- 
member George. He had a racing-car, 
and I shall never forget how once 
the hooter stuck and we went flying 
down Knightsbridge making a noise 
like a lost calf. And George being 
so fat——” 

“He isn’t fat now,” I interrupted. 
‘He’s as thin as a lath.” 

“Oh, is he? But, now I come to 
think of it, it wasn’t George.” She 
relapsed into smiling meditation. 
‘“How stupid of me!” she went on 
suddenly. ‘It was George who was 
staying at the Lansdowns. He used 
to do a frightfully funny imitation of 
a drunken man opening an umbrella.” 

I said I trusted it was George’s 
umbrella. 

‘He was extremely clever,” she in- 
sisted, ‘“‘ though as a matter of fact 
that was Martin Hogg. I’m sure of 


” 


tawlings at the 


that because he got rather foolish one 
evening——”’ 

‘A reaction from the umbrella?” I 
suggested. 

She ignored this. ‘“ And I told him 
I simply couldn’t change my name to 
Hogg, though that was really an ex- 
cuse. Did George Rawlings mention 
sailing ?”’ 

‘He mentioned the Bay of Biscay. 
He had just been on a cruise and 

‘The one I mean was an extremely 
good sailor.” 

“ Never mind,” I said encouragingly. 
‘The field narrows.” 

“Well, I really think George went 
to Kenya because of his stepmother 
wanting him to marry a dreadful female 
with girl-guides and teeth and things.” 

‘And George wanted to marry you ?” 

“Only temporarily.” 

“These modern ; 

“T mean he only temporarily wanted 
to; though I remember now that was 
Roger Lessing. It’s annoying I can’t 
place George.” She sighed. 

“You ought to have kept a card- 
index,” I said reprovingly. 

Pamela definitely knitted her brows; 
her eyes were half-closed. 








“T know,” she cried suddenly. “It 
was at the flower-show. I remember, 
because it was frightfully hot and I 
was wearing a blue organdie frock— 
awfully pretty with little ruchings—and 
a super hat; a big blue one that rather 
suited me; and we had tea in a per- 
fectly awful tent, and the waitress spilt 
some strawberries-and-cream over my 
frock, and we went into a sort of 
greenhouse.” 

“And then George proposed ? ” 

“Yes, and— 

Pamela broke off open-mouthed. A 
strange look came into her eyes. I 
coughed apologetically. 

“Well, if that was you,” 
“who on earth was George?” 


she said, 








“Damn George! ” I said. 
“Cuorat Socrery. 
HamMMonD, Wyatt, AND Horwoop.” 


New Zealand Paper. 
What have they got to sing about ? 


“New Corron Decree. 
GERMANY TO CONTROL ALL YARNS.” 
Daily Paper. 

Does this imply an even more vigorous 


censorship of the Press ? 
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“Morner, I’ve yustT Gor ENGAGED. SHA. | BRING HIM ALONG?” 


“THERE ’s NO HURRY, DARLING. ASK HIM TO COME IN AFTER DINNER-—THAT IS IF THE ENGAGEMENT IS STILL on.” 








Farm Holiday. 
(The Wife-and-Mother’s Version.) 
Coup blew the black nor’wester off the Ben, 
Its bitter course the Scottish summer ran; 
Alternate mornings flattered with a span 
(An hour or two) of watery sunshine—then 
More rain began. 


The windows jammed; the choice was freeze or frowst: 
When all was fast the elements unyoked 
Shrill whistling draughts that stung like bees provoked 
Shrill draughts no padding and no wedge could oust; 
All the fires smoked. 


The nearest shop was three long miles away; 
Tradesmen who swore to call perfidiously 
Remained aloof. Meals were a mockery. 

Man lived on rabbits and usquebae— 

Woman on tea. 


And time marched slowly as a funeral; 


One sewed and darned, played patience, read and read, 


Walked oneself daft—all useless; nothing sped 
The crawling hours ‘twixt morn and evenfall, 
Breakfast and bed. 


A dismal holiday! Unworthy thought: 
What mattered ease or torment, floods or drought 
When all objectives were attained throughout ? 


| Father destroyed some birds; the children caught 


Two or three trout. 





H. B. 
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The Crystal-Gazer and the Stipendiary 
Magistrate. 
A Fable. 


[September 5, 1934 | 








A CrYSTAL-GAZER, failing to Divine that a Client was in 
reality a Stool-Pigeon of the Custodians, found himself Pre- | 
sently at the Bar of Justice before a Stipendiary Magistrate. | 

Now when the formal yet Damning evidence of the 
Prosecution had been taken and the Stipendiary Magistrate | 
was Already rehearsing in his Mind his Wonted homily | 


for this class of Crime, the Crystal-gazer spoke up with 
an Inward indignation he was not Altogether successful 
in Dissembling: 

“Is it not an Accepted principle that Justice should be 
Impartial? How comes it then that 


employ a Dowser to exercise his Occult powers of Water- 
divination? Where are the Custodians? Why do they 
not send their Provocative agents to the Urban District 
Council? 
by a Crystal and Divination by a Hazel twig?” 

“The difference,” rejoined the Stipendiary Magistrate, 
“is Exactly forty shillings and three guineas Costs.” 


Moral: The Rhetorical Question of the Dialectician 
should afford no opening for showy Repartee. 








When Neighbours Come to Terms. 
“For Sate.—Piano, also single barrel Shotgun.” 
Advt. in Kent Paper. 





Whereas | am | 
brought up on the Carpet for exercising my Occult powers 
of Divination, the Urban District Council, unmolested, | 


For what is the Difference between Divination | 
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GEORGE'S DAY. 


“NOW THEN, SONNY—WHAT IS IT! 


PASSWORD— MARINA.’” 


ALL’S MORE THAN WELL.” 
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“Farmer Brown's HORS! 
“An! 


Curate. 
Vicar (Pageant-master). 
ROUND THE FIELD AGAIN,” 


ER 


Handicapped. 


It was, perhaps, a mistake to tell 
George that my golf handicap was 
eight. Not that | was being untruthful. 
When last I Aad a handicap, it really 
was eight. I can bring witnesses to 
prove that at one glorious period I was 
eight at Marsh-in-the-Wold. But per- 
haps it would have been better to ex 
plain to George that that was some 
years ago. 

The fact of the matter is, however, 
that when George asked me about my 
handicap and I said “eight,” there 
didn’t seem any real danger that I 
should ever have to play with him. In 


fact the matter had completely passed 
| from 


my mind when, some months 
after, George suggested that 1 should 
make a fourth in a golfing week-end 
“I’m afraid some of us aren't very 
good,” George said apologetically; 
“I'm eighteen, and the other two are 
But anyhow 
a nice course, and if you play our best 


its 


PU NCH, . 


OUR VILLAGE 
HAS BOLTED WITH 
IN THAT CASE 


PAGEANT. 
‘Groner 
WE'D 


THE 


ball and give us a half. I smiled 

wanly and accepted. There didn’t 

seem to be anything else to do. But I 

remembered that George is a Scots- 

man, and I’ve played eighteen handi- 

cap Scotsmen be fore. 
# * a 

They all cu to be almost in- 
decently well equipped for long handi- 
cap men. Matched sets of steel-shafted 
clubs, all in very beautiful condition, 
They were comparing clubs the night 
we arrived. I did not produce my 
clubs then, but late that night in the 
privacy of my bedroom I had a look 
at them, They didn’t cheer me much, 
1 know this is an age of steel, but my 
clubs are still rather Queen Anne, I 
looked at them thoughtfully and told 
myself they were rusty because I like 
them like that. Lots of good players 
don’t like their clubs polished. The 
shine distracts their attention. 

It was pleasantly silent in the bed- 
room, and I fell into a reverie, tracing 
the history of those clubs. Fascinating 
it is. 


or c be London C harivari 


Fourtna'!” 
BETTER ANNOUNCE HIM AS 


‘Joun Giters’ WHEN AE Comes 


@ My drin v Chews me, I think, 
by a left-handed player who acquired 
it by some shady means. Definitely a 
period piece. I never use it. Carried 
purely to impress caddies, but I don’t 
think it does 

(2) My brassie. My only steel shaft. 
Bought in despair some years ago for 
ten-and-six. Looks rather like it. 
Reminds me of a mediwval mace in 
balance. 

(3) My Spoon. An odd little club, 
Given me by a man because I borrowed 
it once from him and hit a good shot 
with it, which he said was more than 
he had ever done. It’s more than I’ve 
ever done since 

(4) Iron. I only carry one iron, It 
has No. 3 stamped on it, but the shaft 


is so bent now that its loft is more 
like a No. 1. My favourite club at 
Cambridge. 

(5) Jigger. Bought, I believe, in 


1923 for seven-and-six. Good, but its 
grip has come undone. Still hits a 
beautifully straight ball, but entangles 
one in festoons of leather erip in doing it. 
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| about handicap. 





DICTATOR OF 


THE 


(6) Mashie (stolen). Anentire stranger. 
Don’t know how I got it. Anyhow 
it feels awful 

(7) Mashie (mine) 
club I never use. 
musts. 

(8) Niblick. Club well known to my 
friends. Yclept “The Village Black- 
smith.” Needs a special technique and 
immense strength of arm. Has never 
been the same since I cut about a cubic 


Inoffensive little 
History lost in the 


foot out of a chalk road with it. Given 
me in 1922. 
(9) Putter. Wry-necked, (All my 


clubs are wry-necked, but this one is 
supposed to be.) There is nothing 
special about my putter. It’s like 
every other putter—a hopeless club as 
a rule, but just occasionally a pip. 


I put them away and went to bed. 
Seriously, I reflected, I must buy some 
new clubs. 

* * * # * 

George was quite right. It was a 
lovely course. There was a good strong 
breeze blowing and the gorse was a 
mass of yellow bloom. 

There was a good deal of argument 
George said my 
partner and I ought to give eight 


| strokes, but eventually we decided to 
| play Sunningdale, i.¢., giving a stroke 


a hole every time we became two up. 





YX 


PHRUMP CONGRATULATES 


THE WINNER OF THE PRIZE 


There were a lot of people on the tee. 
We tossed for the honour, and they 
won. George took a lovely, new-look- 
ing driver, swung purposefully and 
hit a beauty down the middle. I teed 
up, and in a wild spasm of panic took 
my driver, and, conscious of a peculiar 
stiffness of elbows, hips, knees, and 
wrists, hit a lovely wind cheater vio- 
lently against the ladies’ tee-box. 
%* *% * * * 

George shook hands with me and put 
me in the train. “‘Good-bye. You must 
come down again. You and I against 
those two ought to be a good match.” 

The train drew slowly out. The 
pleasant-looking old gentleman oppo- 
site glanced up at my bag in the rack 
and smiled in a friendly way. 

“Been getting some golf, eh?” 

“Yes,” I said cautiously. 

Henodded. “What's your handicap?” 

I hesitated for a second. Surely, 
surely the train would go up to 
Eus.on and there we should part and 
never meet again? But I was taking 
no chances this time. 

“I haven't got one,” I said firmly. 
“In fact I hardly play at all now.” 








An Impending Apology. 
“After meetings of spinners of coarse 
American yarns, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Frank Platt . . .” —Daily Paper. 


FOR 





THE BEST-DRESSED WOMAN. 








As Others Hear Us. 


Asking Advice. 








“So I said to him, I said: ‘I shall 


decide nothing until I know what Uncle 
James thinks.’ ” 

* Well, well, well. 
I’m not altogether.” 

“Oh, but you are, Uncle James. 
That’s exactly what I said at the time.” 

“Very good of you, but all the 
same——” 

“T said, ‘Uncle James,’ I said, ‘has 
been all over the world, literally inch 
by inch, and if he doesn’t know the 
tropics inside out and upside down 
then nobody in this world does.’ ” 

Well, well, well, I daresay they still 


But I’m afraid 


remember my name in the old F.MS. | 


and thereabouts.” 

“That’s what I said. ‘If Uncle 
James,’ I said, ‘could spend all those 
vears in rubber, and then visit China, 
and remember the old days when they 
all wore pigtails and had an Emperor 
and Empress and everything, then he’s 
the person to go to. Because it’s all 
very well people who’ve just been on 
eruises and popped in and out of the 
Mediterranean talking, but it’s abso- 
lutely not at all the same thing.’ ” 

“All this craze for going on cruises, 
with every Tom, Dick and Harry.” 


















ever tell you? 
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‘* Besides, the South of France is not 
Ceylon, and never will be.” 

“Ah! and talking of that reminds 
me of when I was going up the river 
in Burmah, just about the end of 
eighty-nine it must have been. Did I 
A most extraordinary 
thing.” 

“T know. That’s Mandalay, isn’t it ? 
‘On the road to Mandalay, where the 
flying-fishes play.’ Does he ever write 
about India now? He ought to, you 
know.” 

“Every now and then, every now 
and then. Clever fellow, that. I’ve 
often thought I ought to do a bit in 
that line myself. Did I ever tell you 
about a trip I made to Java once?” 

“No, do. And I want to know about 
mosquitoes too. Some people say 
malaria.” 

‘Nothing in it—nothing in it what- 
ever. Well, this was a fellow called 
Langford or some such name. His wife 
had red hair, | remember.” 

“1 do think some women are fright- 
fully lucky. Though as a matter of 
fact I believe mine ‘ll curl in the heat 
if it does anything. It used to as a 
child, and that was only Italy.” 

“Fishy fellows, Italians, I always 
think. Never did care about them. 


| Though the only one I ever knew was 


a thoroughly sound fellow, come to 
think of it. But they’re a fishy lot.” 

“Then there’s clothes; though I 
suppose you wouldn’t know about 
them. But can you remember if every- 
body wore gloves for Government 
House, because wedoknow the Bennetts 
and one has letters and things, and it’s 
bound to be the Kina’s birthday or 
something ?”’ 

“IT remember the last ball I went to 
at Government House—that would 
have been in 1908, I suppose—and some 
woman lost her pearl necklace.” 

“How awful! It’s like the time I 
found poor Alice’s umbrella. Sut 
somebody saw her just the other day 
and said she was putting on weight.” 

“This craze for looking like a yard of 
pump-water is something I simply 
can’t understand. Did I ever tell you 
what I said to that silly girl of Uncle 

Robert's?” 

‘No, do tell me. Oh, and another 

thing I want to know is whether glacé 


silk splits or not. Some people say it’s 


hopeless. In the heat, I mean.” 

“Get a Chinese laundry-man. There 
was a splendid old fellow used to run a 
laundry in my day—can’t remember 
where he lived, and anyway I expect 
he’s passed out by now. You must 
remember I’m speaking of nearly 
thirty years ago.” 

“Someone said Ceylon had changed.” 

“Ah! I daresay. Never cared about 
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“ ANOTHER WORD, GEORGE, AND I’LL LOSE MY TEMPER !” 








Ceylon much. Never spent more than 
twenty-four hours there in my life. 
Give me Singapore every time.” 

“There was one other thing, Uncle 
James. Do you know about white 
ants?” 

“Never saw anything like the white 
ants we used to get in Accra.” 

‘That’s what I said. I said, ‘The 
one thing I mind isn’t the heat or the 
tinned food or anything, it’s just cock- 
roaches and spiders.’ I go completely 
raving mad if I even think there’s a 
spider within a hundred miles of where 
I am.” 

‘One of these days you must get me 
to tell you my favourite yarn about the 
native prince who used to keep a pet 
tiger.” 

‘Oh, I’d adore to hear it! Like that 
story of Arthur’s about the curry, only 
it always makes me feel ill. Unele 
James, do you know about sea- 
sickness ?”’ 








“The Bay can be pretty lively.” 

“Oh, the Bay. I've said all along 
that I shall die in the Bay. I always do. 
Still, that can’t be helped, can it?”’ 

**Bound to get a bit rough in the 
Bay. Though, mind you, I’ve known 
it like a mill-pond. A mill-pond. 
Neither more nor less.” 

“That’s what I said. I said you’d 
know. ‘I shan’t move out of England,’ 
I said—'‘not a single step—till I’ve 
heard absolutely everything that Uncle 
James has got to say about it.’ ” 

“Well, well, well, I’m only too glad 
to have been of any help, I’m sure.” 
E. M. D. 


Our Libellous Contemporaries. 
“The Rev. R. ——— has derived great bene- 
fit from his holiday abroad and is returning 
this week to his cuties.”——N.Z. Paper. 








“Carpirr Trams To Go ww 10 Years?” 
Motor Paper. 
It seems a bit early yet to book seats. 
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At the Revue. 





“ Biacksirps oF 1934” (CoLIsEuM). 

Certain refrigerators, I am told, 
grow cool as the result of some vicari- 
ous warmth. I find that in the height 
of summer I am much the same, for 
nothing refreshes me so much as watch- 
ing other people getting through a 
great deal of work at a high speed; 
and to those who are similarly affected 
| can recommend this entertainment 
wholeheartedly as the most cooling 
and bracing spectacle I have witnessed 
since the Borough Council prised up 
our road earlier in the summer. 

Fatigue seems foreign to these col- 
oured artists, whose cheerfulness in- 
creases as the evening goes on; and 
their resistance to noise is so aston- 
ishing that one wonders what they 
must think of a capital city which can- 
not put up with the lullaby of a few 
thousand motor-horns. 

The Coliseum's revolving stage is en 
joying a well-earned rest in neutral 
from its absurd game of scenic roul- 
ette, and it makes a marvellously 
roomy pitch for this kind of show. 
But lest the space should be cramped 
Mr. Lew Lestire (the producer) has 
placed his admirably efficient dance- 
band on a jetty running off the main- 
stage towards the right-hand stalls. 
For this reason, but without the slight 
est disrespect to the musicians, I recom- 
mend that, if you intend sitting on that 
side of the house, a little cotton-wool 
will not come amiss. So far as I know it 
is not obtainable from the management. 

The key-position in the cast is held 
by a lady named Vaxarpa, who is 
really a very talented person. We first 
saw her singing the St. James's Infirm- 
ary Blues, one of those strangely affect- 
ing syncopated dirges about a lover 
lying on the cold slab of the mortuary, 
a lover who had been a cruel bad egg 
but nevertheless a lover. This she sang 
very well indeed, while a shadowy 
group of negro choristers echoed the 
miseries of the St. James’s Infirmary. 
to the accompaniment of the band. 
Here, as in several other numbers, the 
band definitely over-reached itself: 
what we wanted was to hear VALAIDA 
sing, and sometimes it was irritatingly 
dificult to do so : 

That was only part of Vatatpa’s 
repertoire. Having treated us to a 
pretty display of tap-dancing and hav- 
ing shown herself the master of a brass 
instrument which may have been a 
clarionet and may have been a French 
horn, she won our further admiration 
by conducting a triple rendering of 
The Rhapsody in Blue, switching the 
band and Miss De Liroyp McKaye at 


X 


. 
~ 





her piano, and the Blackbirds Choir 
in and out, in a way which would have 
turned the B.B.C.’s control-panel 
green with envy. She has a most 
attractive personality, and there is a 
notable finish to her work. 





A LIGHTNING CONDUCTRESS., 
CELESTE VALAIDA 


We might well have heard more of 
Miss Epira WILson, a humorous 
singer whose forte lies in the Harlem 


Hse. Dew 


A LIGHTFOOT HEAVYWEIGHT. 


Mr. Watrer Batre 


equivalent to the Riverside Nights 
type of song, such as “ Please Sell no 
more Drink to my Farver,” imparting 
the eccentricities of errant mates in 
a charmingly confidential and philo- 
sophic manner; and also seen more of 


Mr. Wavrer Batre’s gift for comic 
step-dancing Dancing, indeed, is the 
main strength of the revue. Mr. Nyas 
Berry, who seemed to me quite good, 
was described on the programme as 
the World’s Greatest Negro Dancer, 
and yet given very little time ; a filleted 
wonder of a dancer named Jic-Saw 
flung himself tirelessly about and was 
prepared at any moment to reef him- 
self into a slip-knot or a granny; and 
the Four Coss indulged in some bril- 
liant patter work. Special mention is 
due to Mr. Pra Barss, a one-legged 
dancer who has evolved a technique of 


his own and bravely used his peg-leg | 


to real advantage. 


Without exception the sketches were 


weak. Some of them obviously suf- 
fered from our ignorance of American- 


isms; but this should have been fore 
seen. The most enterprising, a satire 


on Emperor Jones, fell away into a 








spectacular riot of jazz in which poor | 
KuGkne O'NEILL was left sadly out of | 
it. The settings were not remarkable, | 


but the Chorus were well and 
ously turned out, and, although to the 
eye they sometimes seemed not quite 
together, their foot-taps were fault- 
less. 

From such a gathering of 
vocalists I should personally 
welcomed the substitution of a 
cotton-songs for some of the incandes- 


have 


vari- i 


heyvro | 


few | 


cent jazz, but I expect this is captious | 
of me. Certainly as slick lowbrow enter- | 


tainment this is worth a visit. Eric 


High Finance. 





“IN my opinion,” remarked Stooker, 
“one of the most. important duties of 
a parent is to teach his children the 
value of money.” 

“Quite,” I agreed. 

‘Now take my boy, Jimmie 
penny he saves he hands over to me 


Every | 


to keep for him. It is all put down in | 


a book—-a penny notebook, as a matter 
of fact—and I 
exactly how his account stands 
“Isn't that what most parents do!” 
es Possibly. 
parents make is that they don’t con- 


can see at a glance | 


But the mistake other | 


duct the matter on a strictly business | 


basis. When the boy wants to draw 
something out they allow themselves 
to be influenced by sentiment In 
short, they re too soft.” 

** Ah.” 

“Now when Jimmie wants to draw 
anything out of his account I treat 
him exactly as if-I were his Bank 
Manager. For all practical purposes 
the relationship of father and son no 
longer exists. The limit I allow him 
to overdraw is a couple of shillings, and 
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| when he’s reached that he knows it’s 
no use asking for more.” 
“And do you find it works out all 
right?” 
| “Works out all right? Of course it 

works out all right. I can’t say that he 
| ever has a lot in his account, but it’s 
| certainly teaching him the value of 
| money.” 

“T can believe that. He was show- 
ing me the pigeon he bought the other 
day. He told me he beat the boy next- 
door down from one-and-nine to one- 

_ and-threepence.” 

“Exactly,” said Stooker. ‘‘Now 
there’s an instance. Before he bought 
that pigeon he came into my study 
and told me he wanted to draw one- 
and-threepence from his account.” 

“ And I gather you let him have it?” 

“On the contrary. As I just told 

| you, his account is run on a strictly 
business basis and the first thing I did 
was to get out the ledger-—that’s the 
penny notebook-—and find out exactly 
how his account was standing. It was 
overdrawn to the extent of one-and- 
tenpence-halfpenny.” 

“That was bad luck,” I murmured. 

“Of course that put any further ad- 
vance quite out of the question, and I 
explained as carefully as I could that 
his general financial position did not 
justify me in extending the limit of 
his credit and that he could draw no 
| more money until the present debit 
| balance had been paid off.” 

“And how did he take it?” 

“Naturally he was very disappointed 

| and he did his best to persuade me to 

alter my mind. But, as I told him, no 

| Bank Manager could possibly go on 

| advancing him money without proper 
security, and that he would have to 
make up his mind to live strictly 
within his income.” 

“Did he know what you meant by 
‘proper security’ ?”’ 

“| explained it to him. And when 
he offered to deposit his old cricket- 
| bat, some white mice and a bicycle- 
bell he had found in the road I ex- 
plained further that the security must 
be negotiable and that no self-respect- 
| ing Bank could possibly go hawking 
white mice about the place, not even 
to oblige an old and valued customer. 

“ And then I went on to tell him that 
his account, even as it stood, was not 
satisfactory. His overdraft had been 
outstanding for over four months and 
Head Office—I say that when I want 
to impress him—was beginning to ask 
why no effort was being made to pay 
it off. And I added that unless he took 

| steps to reduce his debit balance by at 
| least fourpence a week the Bank wou!d 
be compelled to consider the advisa- 
bility of attaching his pocket-money.” 


“ WILL YOU PLEASE TAKE PARTICULARS IN YOUR BOOK? 


ON THE BEACH.” 








J. DOWD 


I'VE LOST A HA’PENNY 








“That was piling it on, wasn’t it?” 

‘* Business is business,” Stooker re- 
plied, with a grin, ‘‘and the only way 
to conduct it is to be firm. However, 
I did give him a little encouragement. 
I made him a sporting offer that, as 
soon as he had paid off his overdraft, 
[’d put his account in credit by paying 
in a bonus of five shillings.” 

“And I suppose he’s still paying 
it off?” 

“No, that’s the remarkable thing. 
A couple of days after we had had our 
little talk, he came into the study 


again and paid in exactly one-and-ten- 
pence halfpenny to his account. Evi- 
dently he had done a deal with some- 
body, but he hadn’t sold the white 
mice because the wife found them run- 
ning loose in his bedroom. 

“Anyway, that gave him a credit 
balance of five shillings, as I had pro- 
mised, and he did not lose any time in 
dipping into it. He drew three-and-a- 
penny-halfpenny on the spot and that 
night he came home with the pigeon.” 

“A quick worker, Master Jimmie,” 
I commented. 
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“So SORRY 


I CAN'T HELP YOU, 





MapaM. AS YOU SEE, 





an inanimate 
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“Very,” agreed Stooker. 
thing that puzzles me is why he should 
have drawn three-and-a-penny half- 

| penny to pay for a pigeon that only 

i cost one-and-three.” 

It did not puzzle me. It was plain 

| that the reason Jimmie had drawn 

so much was to enable him to pay 
back the one-and-tenpence halfpenny 

me. But I 

After all, why 


he had borrowed from 
did not tell Stooker. 
should I? 


Luna di Miele. 


4 THE phrase-book feeds its hungering 

students with a three-pronged fork— 

; 1. Travel; 2. Enjoyment; 3. Food. 

| (Number 3 seems strangely divorced 
from Number 2—perhaps because the 

| good Italian looks on every meal as 
& serious preparation for the next: a 
hearty lunch will give him strength to 
face the task of dinner.) 

A tew additional notes in each cate- 
gory will be of great assistance to the 
holiday-maker. 

; 1. Travel. Do not forget that IL 
Duce is at heart a sentimentalist. To 
honeymoon couples his railways offer 
70% reduction. A Cupid’s bow, so to 


“The only 


—————————_ 





WE'RE BOTH IN THE SAME BOAT.” 








speak, is bound up with the fasces. 
If you must get married, you can do 
it now at bargain-price. But there is 
a quiet reminder of the serious nature 
of the step: 


Reduction Duration. 
Exhibition in Venice 50% May-October 
Fixhibition in Milan 50% July-September 
Honeymoon 70% Permanent 


There is also one oversight in this 
matter of a ticket for two. It makes no 
allowance for the amantium ire about 
which a Latin statesman ought to 
know. The phrase-book will scarcely 
run to “Signor ticket-collector, you 
will find the other half at the back of 
the train in a brown hat and, I’m 
afraid, rather tearful. Please give her 
this bottle, which holds her share of 
the chianti.” 

It is wise to be early at the Gare de 
Lyon. As soon as you have taken 
your places remove the “Reserved” 
labels to the other corner-seats. This 
little hint will secure a private com- 
partment far into Italy, for Italian 
business-men will delight in translat- 
ing for one another the words “ Place 
Louée,” and will then pass to an- 


other part of the train, proud of 
having retained so much of their 


education. 











N 








2. Enjoyment. Have no apprehen- 
sion on this score. A neat little 
brochure has been prepared by the 
municipality in English, specially for 
vou. It tells you where you will find 
the “confortable hétels with Billard 
and Beading Rooms,” and it indicates 
those which are “highly racommend- 
able.” It gives instructions for your 
first climbing expedition—‘This one 
is veri intere-sting. The road rises 
veri stee-ply, wigwagging up the 
monuntainside’’ and brings you at 
last to a ‘‘shelter-hut belogig (here 
veri cold) to the Italian Alpine Club.” 
Every morning the band will play for 
you at 10 anti. and to-night—your 
veri first night in Italy—there will be 

“9 pom. Competition of illuminated 
Boots on the lake.” 





To pass from the pleasure to the | 


serious: 

3. Food. 
eating of macaroni in the privacy of 
your own homes. Now your training 
is to be put to a severe test. For the 
menu says:— 

Spaghetti auf Bolognesischer Art. 
(You remember Bologna. ‘It has en- 
riched the English language,”’ says the 
guide-book, “ with the word ‘Polony.’ ) 
Well, Bologna measures spaghetti by 


| 


You have practised the 
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| 
| 


| 


| of the poet 
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the metre (39°4 inches). Your wisest 
course is to watch the party on your 


_ right, and then to follow the directions 





“ Twist ye, twine ye, even so.” 

Even then, unfortunately, there re- 
mains always what the army calls 
“the unconsumed portion of the ra- 
tion,” the odd 94 inches as it were 
which still rises veri stee-ply from the 
plates to the mouth in several strands. 
Now is the time for Atropos. Borrow 
your husband’s folding-scissors, or take 
your manicure-set with you to dinner. 

The phrase-book ends with the ad- 
vice, ‘Enter as often as you can into 
conversation with others in your hotel 
and so become proficient in the lan- 
guage of Italy.” 

But here again you may be in diffi- 
culties. We are all polyglots here. 
The girl in the tobacconist’s shop is 
selling a packet of Lookee Streaky 
cigarettes, and the comic railway which 
runs up the hillside is called, appro- 
priately “Funtvta.” In the course 
of a ten minutes’ conversation at one 
table | have counted six languages 
—lItalian, French, German, English, 
American and Eyebrows. 

Well-chosen gestures will carry you 
along way. The lady opposite to me 
uses them so liberally that she has 
twice spiked a piece of carrot on the 
point of her elbow. 

But perhaps this is not veri racom- 
mendable. 


The Return of the Emu. 


(Mr. P. G. Wopenovuse has congratu- 
lated “The Times” on putting the 
emu back into crossword circulation.) 











Hat to thee, brave emu, 
Bird of dauntless heart, 
Though more apt I deem you 
For a walking part 
Or harnessed to a pram, a rickshaw or 
a cart! 
Nature, out of spite, 
From your very birth 
Has denied you flight, 
Rooted you to earth, 
But let the tiny lark storm heaven’s 
gate with mirth. 
Albatross and eagle 
(COLERIDGE’s and GRay’s) 
Wing their progress regal 
Through immortal lays; 


You are the only bird whom Wope- 


HOUSE deigns to praise. 
Cruel cassowaries, 
Haunting Timbuctoo, 
Feed on missionaries 
At their meals, but you, 
Strictly vegetarian, human 


gy eschew. 


flesh 








OUR GO-AHEAD POLICE. 


Tue “ Pouncer” 


FOR CATCHING 


CAR-THIEVES. 














Neither horned nor crested 
(Like some of your clan) 
You have long attested 
Your goodwill to man 
And proved a boon and blessing to the 
cross-word fan. 


Though the ark of Noan 
May have oped the door 
To the massive moa, 
Moas are no more; 
The dead four-lettered dodo has ceased 
to take the floor. 


Hail, then, noble fowl, 
Bound by friendly fetters 


Closer than the owl 
To all puzzle-setters, 
The largest (save the roc) that only 
takes three letters. C.L.G. 








“ORKNEY SHow 
Cross Cow Wrys CHAMPIONSHIP.” 
Scote Paper. 
Perhaps she doesn’t like the Milk 
Marketing Scheme. 


“Colleague wanted, decided Evangelical, 
for work among young people, good visitor, 
keen on Sin, Salvation and Sanctification.” 

Advt. in Church Paper. 
In that orler ? 
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At the “ Proms.” 
Ix welcoming the return of th 
Promenade Concerts, now happily 
launched on their fortieth season, Mr 
Punch experiences a peculiar and per 
sonal satisfaction, for he watched o'et 
their nursery days more than ninety 
years ago and rejoices over a longevity 
which renews its strength with every 
passing year. The name was first applied 
to a series of performances at the Lyceum 
in 1838 and, like other good titles(as Mr 
Punch himself would admit), was bor- 
rowed from the French—“ Promenade 
Concerts a la Musard,” that being the 
name of a French conductor, and the 


é programmes were mainly devoted to 


light dance-music. Under JULLIEN, 
another Frenchman, they took on a 
new phase, and Punch was quick to 
recognise the services rendered to 
music in England by this extraordin- 
ary man, who combined the attributes 
of mountebank and educator to an 
extent unparalleled even in the annals 
of music 

I once heard the late Sir CHARLES 
HA.vé tell how JULIEN, in a moment 
of expansion, remarked to him, “To 
succeed as a musician in England you 
must be either a great artist—like you, 
or a great charlatan—like me.” The 
mountebankery was obvious; JUL- 
LIEN'S wonderful waistcoats, his golden 
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MOVEMENT. 
Tue Smoxer at THe Prom 


flute, his airs and graces on the plat- 
form, his fondness for the millinery 
| and upholstery of the art of music 
| rendered him an easy target for carica- 
ture and ridicule. But Mr. Punch, while 
availing himself fully of these oppor- 
| tunities for pen and pencil, had a 
kindly feeling for “the Mons.,” as he 
, always called him, and we have the 
| personal authority of Sir Grorcr 
Grove that his pictures “have pre- 
served JULLIEN’S image with the great- 
est exactness,” 





rame \ 
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JULLIEN’S own compositions were 
tawdry, but he knew what good music 
was and was resolved to let the public 
hear it, He began by sandwiching in 
movements of symphonies between pop- 
ular numbers, and by 1859 there were 
very few of the really great singers and 
players who had not appeared at his 


1S a 


A LEADING LADY. 
Miss Marnie W1Ls0n. 


And he will be remembered 
as a reformer and pioneer when his 
eccentricities and noisy quadrilles (ac- 
companied by musketry) art forgotten. 
He had many successors between the 
sixties and ‘nineties, but none of them 
built on the foundations he had laid 
with the same energy and enterprise 
until the coming of Sir Henry Woop. 
It was a great stroke of good fortune 
which placed him as a young man in 
control of a fine orchestra, but he has 
made splendid use of his opportunities. 
The Promenade Concerts, as I have 
shown, were French in origin, but they 
have developed into an institution so 
distinctively English that it would be 
impossible to find a parallel to them in 
any other country. The full name has 
long become a misnomer. There is no 
room for promenading, and hardly any- 
one alludes to them nowadays save by 
the affectionate diminutive of the 
“Proms.” One goes there to hear the 
music, but to me, at any rate, the 
audience is a never-failing source of 
interest and admiration. You may 
not always agree with their criticism, 
as expressed in the volume of applause, 
but for enthusiasm, attentiveness. 
patience and endurance there is prob- 
ably nothing like them in any other 
country. 


concerts. 
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It is more than twenty years since 
the late A. H. Stpawick, in The Prom. 
enade Ticket, described, with unfailing 
insight and humour the leading types 
in the new audience created by the 
“Proms,” and by the opportunities of 
becoming familiar with great orchestral 
music. The portraiture, allowing for 
progress and development, remains 
substantially true. The “Proms” are 
still the Paradise of youth, though they 
attract enthusiasts of all classes and 
ages. Sir Henry Woon’s energy and 
vitality show no signs of abatement, 
though his daily task during the season 

rehearsing the band all the morning 
and soloists in the afternoon— involves 
immense physical fatiye. of which no 
traces are seen in the After 
eight lustres—the wo ‘ly ap. 
propriate—he is still uiaucteated i 
for the programmes, the present series 
has shown that the three |) BACH, 
BrauMs and BEETHOVEN—rem in se- 
curely enthroned in their predomin- 
ance, and that while Bratims has 
gained in popularity there is a slight 
falling off in the appeal exerci d by 
TCHAIKOVSKY. 

The Haypn-Mozarr concert last 
Tuesday was a very good cxample 


ig 








TELLS A | 
LEGEND 


MR. JOHN IRELAND 
QUEEN’S-HALL-TIME 
. Stme Henry Woop. 


B.B.C. Piano-Speaker . Miss Hane 
COonEN 


Conductor 


of the method of programme building | 
adopted of late years, in which there 
is no material difference in the charac- 
ter of the works performed in the | 
second part. Indeed there was far 
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Indignant Lady. oe Wuy, YOu "RE 
Tramp. 


more gaiety in Mozart's lovely Diver- 
timento (No.2 in D), inwhich the horns 


| exalted themselves with conspicuous 


success, and in his E-flat Symphony, 
and more suavity in the aria “Un’ 
aura amorosa’’ from Cosi fan tulle, ex- 
cellently sung by Mr. Hepp ie Nasu, 


| than in Mr. Jonwn IxeLaAnp’s sombre 


Legend for orchestra and pianoforte 


| played after the interval as an antidote 


| 


) tury. 


to the optimism of the eighteenth cen- 
Miss Harrier Conen at the 
piano lent intensity to the gloom of 
the Legend, which was loudly ap 
plauded by the audience. Two other 
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ANY TOO GOOD.” 


women soloists acquitted themselves 
with distinction, Miss E_stm SuppABY 
by her neat and fluent singing of “ With 
Verdure Clad,” and Miss ANTONIA 
BurLter by the delicacy and agility 
displayed in the solo part of Haypn’s 
Violoncello Concerto in D, But in this 
context nothing impressed me more 
deeply as a sign of the times and an 
illustration of the remarkable efficiency 
of the spindle side of the orchestra 
than the fact that the fine band of the 
B.B.C. (but for whose co-operation 
these concerts would have been aban- 
doned) was led on this occasion, in the 








WEARING AN OLD CARTHUSIAN TIE,” 


absence through indisposition of the | 


regular leader, by Miss Marre WiLson 
and in a way which entirely justified 
the choice. C.L.G. 


The Perfect Title. 

“With keen appreciation he ran his hand 
over the shining patina of an old bride's 
chest, and turned to go upstairs.”——From a 
story entitled “ We Don't Do These Things.” 


“ Hate Crown Wrrnesses YET TO BE 
Harp.” 
New Zealand Paper. 
You can’t get them as cheap as that 
over here. 


ee | 
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lrate Golfer. “ WHat Ake Yor 
Caddie. “So’s THEY'LL KNOW 


Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The Great Improviser. 

In Oliver Cromwell (HopDER AND StouGutTon, 21/-), Mr. 
Joun Buca is retelling a story which has often been told. 
sut, as he says, “every student of the seventeenth century 
in England must desire sooner or later to have his say about 
its greatest figure’’; and we may be heartily glad that he 
has “yielded to the temptation.” For, as might be ex- 
pected, his is a character-study both sane in judgment and 
lively in the handling. We are not asked, as we recently 
were, to contemplate the figure of a sadistic maniac, Nor 


| are we shown a pattern of all wisdom and virtue. The Pro- 


TECTOR, as here portrayed, is a very human person, a man of 
strong and simple common-sense, deeply emotional, often 
bewildered by the large events in which, at the dictates of 
an exorbitant conscience, he found himself involved. As 
a soldier his supremacy lay in the swift advantage which he 
took of opportunity, and in the political field also he was, 
says Mr. Bucuan, “the great improviser” rather than a 
far-sighted statesman. Not all his actions were wise nor 
were all just; but, in spite of such dark spots as Drogheda, 
his biographer makes out a good case for his essential 
humanity. He impressed himself both on his contem por- 
aries and on posterity as few men have done; and in Mr. 
Bucuan’s pages he lives with authentic and convincing life. 
| Byng’s England. 
An English aristocrat of the eighteenth century who made 
all his Grand Tours in these islands on horseback, scorning 
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SHOUTING *‘ Fore’ ror?” 


It’S GOLF WE’RE PLAYIN’ 


to ‘come home with a vamp’d Correggio” when he might 
cherish the scenery and antiquities of his own country— 
such is the author of The Torrington Diaries (EYRE AND | 
Sporriswoopk, 18/-). These inestimable memoirs, whose 
romantic history is related in Mr. Bruyn ANDREWS’ | 
preface to the first published third of them, have that 
quintessence of homely charm which renders the English 
recluse—from the Parson of Bletchley to FirzcEraLD— | 
the indispensable recorder of the English countryside. For 
the Hon. Joun Byna, their author, was a recluse at heart 
and travelled unaccompanied even by the servant who (as | 
he sadly admitted) would have extorted for him more conse- 
quential treatment at the hands of innkeepers. A romantic | 
of the school of Gray, he intersperses his diary with 
delightful water-colours of ‘*Gothic” prospects and tributes | 
in verse to grottoes and country doctors. Yet bills-of- | 
fare are extremely quoted, and I notice he does himself | 
well at the “Lion Hotel,” Dolgelley, where one visitor | 
didn’t. Altogether a diarist of diarists. May I soon see him | 
“bracing” himself with coffee to set off on Volume I1.! 
Drama in Fiction. 

In Altogether (HEINEMANN, 8/6) one re-discovers thirty of | 
the best of Mr. W. Somerser Mavauam’s short stories, all | 
written to the approved formula, which allots to each just 
one supreme dramatic moment, and that near the end. It 
is matter of opinion whether this prescription can produce 
more than glorified anecdotes, yet the climax does not fail, 
and the glorifying involves lurid settings in Eastern seas 
and dark turmoils of human hatred, loneliness and passion | 
that challenge the glooms and the grandeurs of Conrad. | 
Like a half-tarnished wire threading carven skulls and | 
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| not find in murder, suicide or promis- 
cuity the natural outcome for their 
| primeval despairs, but if one will ap- 


| suppressed narrative of his own, “no 
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flawed rubies and priceless pearls there 
runs through the series the assertion, 
outspoken or subdued, that unfaith- 
fulness in man or woman is not the 
utmost tragedy. In “The Human Ele- 
ment” this argument is pushed to the 
point of spiritual vandalism, while in 
“Jane” it descends to irritating farce. 
“The Alien Corn” is among the best of 
several perfect works of art. Mr. Mava- 
HAM is not interested in that ninety per 
cent. of humdrum decent folk who do 





proach with the necessary reservations 
one may plunge and plunge into this 
prodigiously long volume with unlimi- 
ted amazement. 
A Clark of the Water-Courses. 
For Fishermen Only 
(Who stalk a trout pronely, 
Or who splash down the lonely 
Hill waters and dark) 
Is the evident title 
Of an angler’s recital 
Of his sport, that’s so vital— 
It’s by H. Arwoop CLark. 


With thistledown graces 
His lines and his traces 
Have fallen in places 
Where the pleasant fish swim ; 
He makes observation 
Of Salmo creation 
With gifts of narration 
That I envy in him. 


His lures have most lit on 
(As fits a true Briton) 
Home streams, but, a bit, on 
Streams alien too, 
And his book, if you buy it 
From those who supply it 
Puitie ALLAN’S firm—-why, it 
Will recompense you. 
The Rout of the Persians. 
Acutely aware that, except in a 


accurate account of what happened in 
Greece in 1916 exists in the world to- 


| day,” Mr. Compton MacKENzIE con- 


| soles himself by trying to shed reveal- 
| ing light on Marathon and Salamis 
| (Davies, 5/-). 


PILTDOWN MAN, 
If ever the 
Occasions” series was justified of its = 





“It’s ME OWN 
AN’ UNFORTUNATELY °E 
“Great AN’ RETALIATED.” 
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ALL THIS EDUCATION, 


FAULT, Str. I totp ’m™ ’E *AD AS MUCH BRAINS AS THE 
UNDERSTOOD TO WHAT [ WAS REFERRIN’ 








pretensions, it is so here, for the Greek struggle against the 


| Persians was the struggle of West and East, of democracy 
| and tyranny, of small peoples and an Empire, of personal 


responsibility and bureaucracy. These are all aspects useful 
to dwell on now; and if it be the fact that Darius, 
Xerxes and their heterogeneous armics were less to be 
feared than militant powers by whom our own world 
has been threatened (as Mr. Mackenzie holds), we must 
all the more realise the value of freedom, and that if 
attacks on war are to succeed they “must not be based 
on the desire of humanity to be comfortable.” These 


morals are, however, rightly subsidiary to a narrative com- 
bining a weakness for old authorities with an appreciation 
of new ones and considerably embellished by the writer's 
experience of warfare on the same terrain two thousand 
four hundred years later. 

A Really Funny Book. 

I cannot say I was unable to put down Mr. Saamus 
FRAzER’sS second novel, Porcelain People (CHAPMAN AND 
Hat, 7/6)—the difficulty was to hold it, because it is the 
sort of book that is constantly snatched and read aloud 
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that? If so, let me say that his hero, Bobby 
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vom. Can 1 pay a better compliment to the author than 
from. Can | pay } Bullion (The 
Daily Snail Mystery Man), who gives cheques to his 


“spotters” at seaside resorts, is engaged to Teeny Fribble, 


and that their adventures in search of a fortune and en- 


. : ae el 
| counters with a deaf uncle, a stunting parson, a Prim: 


Minister, a lot of freaks and a bevy of bright young people 
make a book that should be chained to the library shelf. 


| The wit holds throughout and the audacities are so veiled 


that prudes should be careful about expressing shock, in 
case the author retaliates with, ‘But whatever did you 
think I meant?” I hope Mr. Frazer is a fast writer, for 
| should like some more and should like it very soon. And 
since we are paying compliments, may I, on behalf of 
Mr. Punch, thank him for Sir Hercules, who was always ‘in 
a troublesome mood on Thursday mornings” because there 
would not be another Punch for a week. 


War in a Single-Seater. 

The First War In the Air (Pever Davirs, 5/-), by Mr. 
R. H. Kiernan, isa con- {~ SE Ro cee 
densed record of the 
work of our flying men 
from 1914 to 1918. One | 
could wish that he had | 
expanded it to three} 
volumes and charged 
accordingly. However, 
in small compass he has 
packed much heroism 


| 
} 
j 
| 
| 
| 


is laid on the constantly} 5 


Air Force, and also on | 





and Mary's fur-topped gloves, and so are those of the two 
dogs and that of the cow with a star on her horn, and go 
is—ete., ete., is the only phrase (if it is a phrase) that 
will end this sentence properly. 

By-products of a Realist. 

Mr. Louts Go.ptnG has evidently taken occasional holi. 
davs from the more serious work of his realistic chronicles, 
perhaps irresistibly urged to indulge an inhibited romantic 
tendency. T'he Doomington Wanderer (GOLLANcz, 7/6) 
is a collection of quite readable magazine stories (of which 
however I venture to say that they are not much more 
than just good enough to pass muster in a writer of his 
reputation) and four short imaginative sketches which are 
of better quality. Among the eighteen are three concerned 
with eighteenth-century pugilism, one of which, “ Bare: 
knuckle Lover,” does not escape the reproach of tushery, 
and four queer or eerie tales which fail to wear that air 
of at least temporary plausibility—that effect of making 
at least a sort of sense—which such tales receive from 
pasicret ne : | the hands of masters. 

sctecmiual 
|A Parson’s Dilemma. 

Barnham Rectory (Cot- 
| LINS, 7/6) was a peace- 
ful enough abode until 
ithe most Christian ree- 
| tor’sdaughter, very fresh 
| from Cambridge, arrived 
with the firm determina- 
| tion to manage the house, 
the parish, her father 
}and her invalid brother, 
Audrey Mapperly en. 











the prevailing westerly 
wind which caused most 
“dog-fights”’ to 
over enemy 


occur 
territory 
(By the way, why did 





joyed *‘ pointing morals” 
jand enlarging rural 
horizons,” but quickly 
| found that these Suffolk 


-“ | village-folk had ideas of 
the scientific German in- ~ = |their own. So at once 
troduce poison gas? Any R |the scene is set for a 
schoolboy should have Aatncen > | struggle between a feck- 
been able to explain that | \less but quite unselfish 
the wind would be in our THE FEMININE TOUCH. \father who understood 


favour for two days out 





Mr. Krernan rightly states that the U-boats 
were much hampered by R.N.A'S. scouting, but, going by 


| official records, I understand that only one enemy submar- 


ine was destroyed by an aircraft. I think it was on the 
bottom in shoal water off Peterhead. But never mind—the 
enemy Air Force made far more unfounded claims to suc- 
cesses than did ours. I like the expression of an instructor 
to fighting pilots : “ Stunt or die ”—very true and most useful 


A Certain Winner. 

It is too early to predict the winner in this year’s race for 
popularity among the new books for children, but I would 
not mind betting—if anyone would take my bet—that 
Mary Poppins (Grrap Hows, 5/-), by Miss P. L. Travers. 
will certainly be placed. It is the story of a strange new 
nurse who agrees to look after the four Banks children “till 
the wind changes” and does it so excitingly that their 
adventures under her care will charm every child who 
encounters them. The book has many delicate line draw. 
ings by Miss Mary Suerarp, daughter of an artist who has 
long delighted readers of Punch, and with something of his 
technique she shows a humour all her own. yi ) 
of Mary are enchanting, and so is that of Maia returning 
home to the Pleiades with her bundle of Christmas present 


Y 





The pictures 


) 


; . . ‘his people, and a young 
woman who lacked nothing in education except a know- 
ledge of where and when to make use of her learning. 
Miss Dorgen Wa.tace’s story, though not quite satis- 
factory in one or two minor respects, is an im pressive 
record of rural conditions to-day. And her portrait of the 
invalid son, who ultimately comes out at least all even in 
the contest with the radio-active Audrey, convinces me of 
his creator’s remarkable ability. 


Dealing with Trouble. 

In Sparks Beneath the Ashes (MURRAY, 6/-) Mrs Mary 
ELLISON has related her experiences as a London Proba- 
tion Officer, and provided us with a book that demands 
the closest attention of everyone who wishes to study a 
most serious problem. It is no easy task to help unfor- 


tunate women who often have neither the wish nor the | 


capacity to help themselves, and Mrs. ELLIson shows 
clearly that real sympathy and deep understanding are 
indispensable if those who undertake such work are to 
meet with any success. She herself was by no means always 
successful and she f; 

the course of her efforts she arrived at results that were as 
encouraging as they were valuable. The publishers do not 
exaggerate when they say that this is a “ very human bot x. 


. 
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| other. 


| writer. 
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Two amateur wireless enthusiasts 
have become engaged without having 
seen each other. As yet there has been 
no recorded case of love at first tele- 
vision. % % 


A greyhound collected three pounds 
nine and eight for | 
a Surrey charity. | 
This is nothing to | 
the immense sums 
these animals col- | 
lect for Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN. 

We read of a fin- 
ishing-school where 
once a week each | 
of the girls is in- | 
vited to speak for 
ten minutes on a 
subject of which 
she has not pre- 
viously heard. 
Girls at homedon’t 
wait to be invited. 


% oo 
* 

In view of the 
disclosure that 
moths must not be 
sent by post with- 





mission of the 
PoSTMASTER-GEN- 
ERAL, it would be 
instructive to 
know whether this | 
rule applies to old 
dress-suits. 





A Lisbon man 
who swallowed a 
button-hook has 
been operated 
upon three times 


"TEN ancl ds, 


without success. 
It is feared he will 
have to buy an- 


“On, YES, 


* 





Two burglars in London stole a type- 
There can be little doubt, alas! 
that they mean to collaborate in a vol- 
ume of Memoirs. x » 

% 

The Bristol steeplejack who has 
found a penny on the top of a spire 
where he left it twenty-one years ago 
speaks highly of the honesty of the 
neighbourhood. e 

Evidence has come to light that 


VOL. CLAXXVIL, 


Bruce, 
COMMUNICATION-CORD FOR!” 


oysters disagreed with Disragui. In 
this one respect, it will be recalled, 
GLADSTONE was like an oyster. 

xe 

Po 

Research-workers report that cocoa- 

shell in cattle-cake will not flavour the 
milk unless used in excess. Still, enter- 
prising dairymen may entertain the 
idea of supplying cocoa from the cow. 





Ir’s A JOLLY SUBJECT BUT 


CHARLES DIcKENS is mentioned 


among notable men who preferred to 
work by night. Another was CHARLES 
PEACE,  % 

¥% 

A fresh argument for nudism is 
that it narrows the field of investiga- 
tion for a lost railway-ticket. 

fs 

Some seaside resorts object to the 

restricted use of motor-horns, but 


NOT WORTH PULLING THIS 


others are in favour of an extension of 


the ozone of silence. 


“Some men's golf is very old-fash- 
ioned,” says a writer. Somewhere in 
the naughty nineties. 


A Harley Street specialist says 
se | people should 
| drink, whether 

they are thirsty or 

not. We should 
like to know what 
he charged for that 
| advice. 





| 
| 
| 


% % 
* 


A burglar who 
| broke into a New- 
castle club is said 
ito have left no 
clue behind him. 
| He should at least 
| have signed the 
visitors’ book. 


| 
| 


An English sci- 
jentist is probing 
|more deeply into 
| the effect of mon- 
| key-gland treat- 
| ment. We thought 
this subject had 
| gone Voronoff. 
} 


% 


" *» % 
MS z 
i | Naturalists 
ie | point out that 
ss |wasps are very 


| brave insects. It 
i'may be so, but 
'they all have a 
| yellow streak. 
% & 

. 

| An Irish magis- 
| trate refused to 
grant a summons 
| for assault against 
the father of 
twenty-one child- 
ren. In legal quar- 
| ters it is thought 
sstaceheectiaclsecbliies ithat a summons 
might lie against him for causing a 
crowd to collect. y » 


“The fashionable skins are crocodile 
and snake,” declares a fashion-writer. 
Particularly, we imagine, among croc- 
odiles and snakes 


A girl told a London magistrate that 
she never powdered her nose. That 
was a shining example to her friends. 
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Northward Ho! 





We published last week the verses of a contributor who 
pointed out, with a trace of acerbity, that the scenery and 


| sport of Wales were at least as good, if not so well adver- 


tised, as those of Scotland. 

If I had to be called upon to adjudicate, I should none 
the less be compelled to give Scotland the palm. 

In the middle of the night not long ago, during one of 
the beneficent silences created by the Minister oF TRANS- 
port, | woke, and the words of an old, old song came back 
into my mind. I cannot remember the title. It may 
have been— 

HUNTER’S MOON. 
Or again, it may have been 
MOOR FEVER. 
Or possibly 
THE CALL OF THE 
It goes something like this:— 


CLEUGH. 


Prop me up on my pillows, sonny, 
And give me my rifle again, 
For it’s I would be walking tunny 
In the woods of Boradalbane! 
It’s the old trail, 
The bold trail, 
The trail that we both must follow, 
Where the wet bat skims on the burnside whins 
And the white owls holloa! 


There will yet be another cartridge 
For the fin of the riding chub, 
And we'll scour the braes for partridge 
And harle for the otter’s cub; 
It’s a long road, 
A strong road, 
And the whaups are high in the bracken, 
When the bull-trout calls and the sea-mist falls 
On Corrie Glachan! 


And I will not go for a cruise, boy, 
Nor sit at home with my pipe, 
When the smelt are up, and the smews, boy, 
And the bimbleberry ’s ripe ; 
It’s a good trail, 
A wood trail, 
A trail we must both be after, 
The trail of the does and the athol brose 
And the blackcock’s laughter. 


And | won't be sent to the seaside 
When the gralloch is out on the mere, 
And the gaff shines bright on Dee-side 
At the neck of the dunted deer; 
It’s a braw way 
And a slaw way 
In the guid September weather, 
The way of the grilse as it takes to the hills, 
And the snipe in the heather! 


So prop me up on my pillows, laddie, 
For the bathchair’s at the door, 
And I want you to go with your daddie 
As you used to go before. 
It’s a fair trail, 
A rare trail, 
A trail that will never vanish, 
Where the red grouse bells on the lift of the fells 
By Machrihanhish. 





I don’t fancy that anything quite like that has ever 
been written about Wales. I willnot vouch for the accuracy 
of every line in this poem, for my memory has ever been a 
faulty one, nor can I assure myself precisely who wrote it, 
But I do say that it will bring tears to the eyes of anyone 
who has ever been as far as Fort Augustus or even seen 
Paisley on a Saturday night. EVor. 








Wifely Affection. 





An American correspondent sends us the letter that 
follows, in the belief that it has never been printed before, 
We wonder. But we take the risk. It came originally 
from the mail-bag of the Forest Ranger of the Pasadena 
District in California, 

“Kryp anp Respecrep Crr,—I see in the paper that a 
man named Jim Shields was atacted and et up by a bare 
whose cubs he was trying to git when the she bare came up 
and stopt him by eatin him up in the mountains near your 
town. What i want to know is did it kill him or was he 
only partly et up and he from this place and all about the 
bare. I don’t know but what he is a distant husband of 
mine my first husband was of that name and I supposed he 
was killed in the war but the name of the man the bare et 
being the same i thought it might be him after all and i 
thought to know if he wasn’t killed either in the war or by 
the bare for i have been married twice since and their 
ought to be a divorce papers got out by him or me if the 
bare didn’t eat him all up. If it is him you will know it 
by him having six toes on the left foot. He also sings base 
and has a spread eagle tattoed on his front chest and a 
anker on his right arm which you will know him if the bare 
did not eat up these parts of him. If alive don’t tell him 
1 am married to John Williams for he never liked John. 
Mebbe you had better let on as if i am ded but find out all 
you can about him without him knowin anything about 
what it is for. That is if the bare did not eat him all up. 
If it did i don’t see you can do anything and you needn't 
take any trouble. My respecks to your family and please 
ancer back. 

P.S.—Was the bare killed, also was he married again 
and did he leave any property worth me laying claim to?” 








Marvels of Natural History No. 1. 
“So important is this source that it is stated that it is more than 
adequate to supply an excess of heat sufficient to cause convection 


heat currents in the underlying rocks and hence to provide the energy | 


and mechanical requirements needed to make possible the gradual 
drift or motion of woman's pale green two-piece suit on April 17th.” 
West-Country Paper. 
“Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
rhe liquefaction of her clothes.” 





Unparalleled Opportunity for Satan to Rebuke Sin. 
“If a Caddie uses bad language, the Member whose clubs he is 
carrying is requested to report him to the Caddie Master.” 
Extract from Golf Club Rules. 





The two Bishops were just starting for Durban to fulfil a pro- | 


gramme at Maritzburg when it was learned that certain church lay 


officers had refused to accept the arrangement and they therefore | 


fell to the ground.”—Rhodesian Paper, 


They should learn to stand up to these disappointments. 





~ Sir, Your correspondent suggests that the bones of the herring 
be first removed, then offered for retail sale. I have found that 
in actual practice this does not appeal to the housewife.” 
Letter in Daily Paper. 
It certainly doesn’t appeal to us. 


—_ 





| 
| 
| 
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ANOTHER 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 


PROFESSOR JEANS (earnestly). “ BEFORE 
EXPLODE 


WANT 
WHOSE 
TOKEN 


TO 


SKELETON 


IN 


THE 


THE 
IS SAID 
PALM OF 


THEORY 


TO 
HIS 


HAVE 
RIGHT 








WE ALL 
OF THE 


BEEN DISCOVERED HOLDING A SMALL BRONZE 


HAND.” 
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OCLA TOK, 
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GO AWAY FROM THIS GREAT CITY I 
PRIMITIVE ABERDONIAN MEAN MAN, 
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The Perfect Plot-Finder. 





ALL we authors are agreed that the 
greatest difficulty with which we have 
to contend is that of finding a plot. 
The numerous Correspondence Schools 
of Journalism who have pocketed my 
cheques have sent me little booklets 
hopefully entitled “How to Find a 
Plot.” But these merely contain some 
such trite advice as “Keep your eyes 
open on your walk home,” as if I 
usually staggered back from the office 


blindfolded. Owing to the failure of 


| these methods, I have now invented 





the Perfect Plot-Finder. This may be 
bought from me by would-be writers, 
but perhaps a preliminary description 
of it may serve to lure in those who 
would otherwise be wise enough to 
refrain from making further inquiries. 

According to a French author, there 
are only thirty-six dramatic situations. 
The secret therefore is to ring the 
changes on these, and all the possible 
permutations and commutations may 
os discovered by means of the Perfect 
Plot-Finder. 

The P.P.F. consists of a disc, divided 
after the manner of a dart-board. The 
outer ring contains the names of char- 
acters, the inner ring, verbs (all transi- 
tive, thus ensuring that continuity so 
essential to the story), Attached to the 
centre of the disc is an arrow which 
rotates freely when spun. Spin it 

The only rules are that the first 
character to which the arrow points 
must be the hero or heroine of the 
story (if it is the elderly cook so much 
the worse for you), and that nouns and 
verbs must be taken alternately, When 
the arrow stops, write down the word 
designated and spin again. You can 
stop when you have had enough, but 
my own idea is that you should con- 


tinue until all the characters and verbs 
have been used. 

Now look at what you have writ- | 
ten. ‘““Great-Aunt MurpeErs SCREEN- 
Star Loves Poriceman§ Rescues 
CurcaGco GunMAN InuHERits Fortune | 
rroM ELDERLY CooxK.” 

Sprinkle with “and,” “but,” ° be 
cause,” and “‘who” to taste, thus 
“Great-Aunt murders Screen-Star who | 
Loves Policeman but rescues Chi- | 
cago Gunman because he inherits a | 
fortune from an Elderly Cook.” 

There you have what we writers call | 
the bones of the story, and you must | 
admit that they are full of strong meat. | 
What’s that? Whose great-aunt! | 
Well, it is your job, not mine, to clothe 
the bones, and if you can make a con- 
vincing story out of some of the results 
which you will obtain from the P.P.F. 
your success as a writer is assured 

P.S.—I want no more complaints 
such as that from one disgruntled pur- | 
chaser, who alleges that he could have 
got equally good results by playing 
Consequences” with his family. My 
crushing rejoinder to this is that most | 
“Consequences” are quite unprint- | 
able; that is, if other families are any 
thing like mine. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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A Thought. 


Iv all the world were upside-down 
And underfoot were blue, 


And overhead were green and brown, 


Whatever should we do? 


The seas would empty with a run 
In one terrific splash, 

Most probably put out the sun 
And turn the stars to ash. 


We could not lie upon our beds, 
Our beds would lie on us; 
We'd have to walk upon our heads 


To catch an upset bus. 


And then how could we pour our tea 
In an inverted cup? 


Best keep, or so it seems to me, 
The world the right side up. 
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The Cake. 

One calls on the Thompsons gencrally in the early after- 
noon, because at that time Mrs. Thompson, a woman with 
Decided Views, is almost certain to be out, and her husband 
will be busy in the garden. It is very pleasant to sit in the 
shade and watch Thompson grubbing about in the herb- 
aceous border. Sometimes he mows the lawn, and once I 
saw him digging, but as a rule he just grubs about 

“Hullo, Thompson!” I say. “ Doing a bit of gardening ’ ¥ 

“Just grubbing about,” he answers. “Get yourself some 
beer.” And that is that. It is all very pleasant. 

Last Saturday however I found him in the kitchen, wear- 
ing one of those flowery aprons in which women are wont 
to go about their housewifely duties and surrounded by as 
fine a collection of ingredients and utensils as even Mrs. 
Breton in her prime can ever have assembled. To come 
suddenly upon Thompson—Thompson the essential male, 
Thompson the beer-drinker, Thompson the confirmed 
grubber about in gardens—arrayed in such unmanly fashion 
and engaged, to all appearances, in so strictly feminine a 
pursuit was, I must confess, something of a shock. But 
there was a reassuring note. As though in answer to any 
possible charge of effeminacy, the man bore upon his head 
the foul cloth cap in which, for some inscrutable reason, 
he always gardens. His upper surface at least remained 
triumphantly masculine 

“Hullo, Thompson!” I said. ‘“ What are you up to here?” 

He told me that the cook was away on holiday, that his 
wife had gone over to spend the day with her mother, and 
that he consequently was responsible for the preparation 
of his own tea. Apparently the provisions he had been 
able to discover in the larder failed in an important respect 
to reach the standard he required, and he had accordingly 
set himself to make up the deficiency. 

“Just slapping up a cake, old chap,” was the way he put 
it 

‘And the cap?” I asked 

Keeps the flour eut of your hair. And stops any stray 
hairs falling into the mixture. Very sanitary. All the 
best cooks wear something on their heads.’ 

“IT see. What happens if the cap falls into the mixture ?”’ 

He hadn't thought of that 

There is really nothing, Thompson teld me as he worked, 
in making a cake. All this talk about cookery being a 
difficult science and all that is nonsense, that’s what it is 
The whole thing’s a ramp. A woman’s ramp. Making a 
mystery out of a perfectly straightforward business, simply in 
order to make their menfolk think they're doing something 
clever, when all the time they.’re only doing what anybody 
could do just as well if they cared to trouble, and probably 
a jolly sight better. Dash it all, man (said Thompson), it ‘5 
all down in the book, You've only got to do exactly what 
it tells you. 

“ Pound-and-a-half of butter,” he read out: “ beat the butter 
to a cream—I've done that—then add an equal quantity of 
sugar and beat until it drops from the spoon Haven't 
beaten it nearly enough yet. See, you can lift the whole 
lot out of the basin and it sticks like glue?” 

The occasions on which one has to rebuke Thompson for 
underestimating his abilities are rare enough; but this, for 
better for worse, was one of them. Even as he held it out 
for my inspection the three-pound mass came away with 
a kind of smug deliberation from its moorings and descended 
squashily to the floor Thompson had beaten better than 
he knew. 

. Of the remainder of what may be called the Mixing 
eriod my memory is excusably somewhat vague partly 


YN 


because I was giventhe jobofwashingand de-stalking the sul- 
tanas,atask which calls for the worker's undivided attention, 
and partly because the air was at times so thick with flour 
that it was no easy matter to make out what was going on 
Twice more at least Thompson had the mixture on the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


floor, and once through the drifting haze I saw him furi- | 


ously drag it from a hook upon the dresser, but in the main 
I had to rely solely upon the sounds of conflict, the clang 
of spoon on basin, the cracking of eggs, Thompson’s hoarse 


cries of triumph or despair, to tell me which way the tide | 


of battle rolled. 

At last, inevitably, the thing was done. The last currant 
had been added, the candied-peel thrown in, the largest 
eake-tin greased and lined with paper. 
to pop the thing into the oven and “hake until a skewer 
thrust in comes out clean and dry.” 

“T hope it’s going to rise,” I said as we peered anxiously 
through the special glass peep-hole in the oven door. 

“It ought to,” said Thompson grimly. ‘I gave it an 
extra spoonful or two of baking-powder to make sure 
Look, she’s starting now!” 

It was true enough. 
of this strange new world around her, the great cake peeped 
above the edges of the tin, then, gathering courage as she 
grew accustomed to the warmth and the lurid glare below 
her, raised herself up another inch for a better look. . 

Forty seconds later she was a good three inches above 
the rim; at the minute-bell we judged her to be four-and- 
a-half; and when, after two-and-a-quarter minutes her crest 
had towered to a height of seven inches above the Plimsoll- 
line, Thompson began to get alarmed, 

‘Look here,” he said seriously-—‘‘we can’t possibly let 
her go on like this. She'll strike the top in a minute, and 
she may get wedged or—or explode, or anything. I'm 
going to open the oven-door.” 

“What ever for?”’ 


“It makes them sink,” said Thompson, with his hand on | 


the knob. 

“| don’t believe it. 
waiting for. The second you open that door she'll be out 
and making for the stratosphere. I tell you, she’s a cake 
with ideas.” 

Thompson however proved to be right. The effect of 
a little fresh air was too much for her, and, after one con- 
vulsive shudder, she sank with all hands to the bottom 

“That’s done it!” I said 


Ten minutes later the cake—what there was of it-—was 
a nice light-brown and we thrust in a skewer. It came out 
sticky. Five minutes after that the cake was a nice dark- 
brown, but still the skewer was sticky. We waited another 
five and then, when the cake was a nice dark black, thrust 
the skewer in again—only this time we had to hammer it. 
It came out if anything stickier than before. 

“You'll have to leave it, Thompson,” I said. ‘“ You'll 
have the thing over-baked if you give it any longer.’ 

sut we can’t leave it with the inside all wet like this 
It'll run all over the table when we cut the crust.” 

This seemed to me to be looking unnecessarily far ahead ; 
the first problem was going to be the cutting. But I did 
not say so. Instead I made another suggestion. 

“Why not blow it?” I said—“like we used to do with 
birds’ -eggs in the good old days.” 

And that, believe it or not, is what we did. 
pee You'll stay to tea, of course,” said Thompson, scraping 
fragments of what I can only call the yolk off his mous- 
tache ; f 

But there, I am happy to say, he was misinformed 


: . 
a 
‘ 4 


It only remained | 


Shyly at first, as though uncertain | 


Probably that’s just what she’s | 
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‘Do YOU MIND MOVING A LITTLE? 











Across. 


1. An article, a preposition and 4 pronoun, marina 

7. The girl with the dog on p. 297 might well be called this, 
9. Hardy, though not so named. 
11. Image on the lake alluded to by the little pierrot (p. 294 
13. One is this in this. 

14. Put on a list, 

1b. Efficacy. 
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MY HUSBAND AND I| WERE ENJOYING THE HOKIZON | 
Mr. Punch’s Particular Crossword. 
16. Pain of a hero removed from gricts } 
18. Work descriptive of a hen? 
20, A steamship, you see, with this consideration, can be made to 
pay. 
23. If you say it, it is so 
25. Turn about car’in reverse. ) 
26. Gas, light, and what did you say ? 
28. If you had it in cash, it would do for you 
20. Tea with an artist followed by song | 
32. Nearest P.O. might settle all international misunderstanding | 
33. ‘Orace roust fancy that the other fellow intended to do this to 
his ship (p. 307). 
34 Help! Poor little Benjamin se to have got mixed up im 
the pan. | 
Down. 
1. Still 
”. Toby's Caledonian friend 
3 The young people just above seem to do this to their eklers i 
' 
view. i 
4. Old Seotch, | 
5. Freedom sprung on a Greek one 
6. Government journalist, 
8%. Retined 
10. A five down. 
12. Had the old gentleman on p. 203 ne been one? 
16. India does this to the statesman on p. 289, and he about i 
17. Muddled game, I say, in the hills 
19. Unnecessarily stops her ears 
“1. Here's a good row. 
»? Some of these are no fools. 
24. Took what was somebody else's. 
: 27. See 16. He has had a great one, 
)? 30. Tea would make no difference to the child 
31. Lt is fine to keep up in this race. 
{The solution will be printed next week. | 
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ARMCHAIR CRITIC ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE OF “ MAN oN THE Spot” 


HIMSELF. 





Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 


x, 
From James Duffit, Secretary of Trud- 
gett Magna Golf Club. 
Lith August, 1934. 
Dear Pat,—I am writing to warn 
you that Willie Undershot, a member 


| here, will be going down to your club 


for some golf in the near future. This 
man has been a thorn in my flesh for 
the past eleven years, so take a tight 
grip of yourself, old son, as he’s far 
and away the worst grouser I've ever 
known; frankly, there are times when 
1 am inclined to think he suffers from 
some mental trouble or other. 

I’ve tried all the usual dodges down 
to reporting him to the Committee, 
but to no avail. 


Yours ever, Jim. 


P.S.—For Heaven's sake let me know 
in good time if Lionel Nutmeg, Com- 
mander Harrington Nettle, the Gen- 


9 . a Etromnn. 
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AND COMES OUT TO SEE THE CONDITIONS 


FOR 








eral or any other of your prize pets 
should be coming this way. 


From William 8. Undershot, at Rough- 
over County Hotel, Roughover. 


Monday, 20th August, 1934. 
Dear Str,—Although I have been 
in Roughover less than twenty-four 
hours I feel it my duty to call your 
attention to the disagreeable and stand- 
offish attitude of your members. 
Without exception they are quite 
intolerable—not a gentleman amongst 
the lot. 
Yours faithfully, 
Wiiuiam 8. Unpersuor. 


P.S.—I stood about in the bar for 
two hours this morning and only one 
man offered me a drink. 


From William 8. Undershot, at Rough- 
over County Hotel. 


Monday, 20th August, 1934. 
Dear Sm,—Notwithstanding the 
fact that I have already lodged eleven 
separate complaints to-day about your 


Club House and your course, I now 


write to inform you that I am report- | 


ing you to your Committee for the im- 
pertinent way in which you answered 
me back during our discussion about 
the bunker at the 13th. 
Yours faithfully, 
Witiiam 8. UNDERSHOT 


From Dr. Edwin Sockett, Roughover. 
23rd A ugust, 
Dear WHELK,—My dear good fellow 
of course I couldn't give you morphia 
pills to put in Undershot’s drinks; 


I'd be up before the General Medical | 


Council in two shakes. 

However if you are absolutely at 
your wits end you might do worse than 
get in touch with a Dane called Meyer 
Jacobsen who is down here on holi- 
day; J. 


has quite a reputation for | 


curing mental disorders by hypnot- | 


ism, and is, I believe, staying with his 
brother-in-law at Creek House. 


Right, I’ll send you up a tonic this 


evening. 
Yours, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Epwin Sockett. | 
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From Meyer Jacobsen, Creek House, 
Roughover. 24/8/'34. 


DAR Str,—I shall be very glad to 
treat your patient, Mr. William Under- 
shot. His case from what you tell me 
is not uncommon, and should provide 
little or no difficulty. 

I think it would be best if you fixed 
me up for a game of golf with him one 
day next week, introducing me as a 
Danish poet to allay any possible sus- 
picion. 

My terms, since you ask, are five 
guineas, but I charge no fee unless a 
result has been obtained. 

Yours faithfully, 
MEYER JACOBSEN. 


From William S. Undershot, at Rough- 
over County Hotel. 


Wednesday, 29th August, 1934. 

Dear Str,—Allow me to congratu- 
late you on the way things have been 
running at the Club House for the past 
few days; | am more than charmed. 
When I go back to Trudgett Magna 
next month I shall have great pleasure 
in recommending my friends to come 
and spend a holiday on your delightful 
links. 

I consider your greens and fairways 
are now above reproach; and your 
members, since | have come to know 
them better, quite the most pleasant 
people I have ever met 

Yours very sincerely, 
Wi1aM 8. UNDERsHOT. 


From Meyer Jacobsen, Creek House, 
Roughover. 31/8/34. 


Dear Srr,—lI beg to acknowledge 


| receipt of your very flattering letter 
| of the 30th enclosing cheque for five 


guineas on account of Mr. William 
Undershot, for which I thank you 
With regard to the last two para- 
graphs of your note it will now give me 
great pleasure to undertake the case of 
Mr. Lionel Nutmeg, the disagreeable 
member of your club who has been 
causing you so much trouble. 
Please let me know 
in touch with him. 
Yours faithfully, 
M&YER JACOBSEN 


From Meyer Jacobsen, Creek House, 
Roughover. 3/9/34. 


I am in receipt of your 


how I ean get 


DEAR Str, 


| letter, from which I note that my pro- 
| spective patient is expected to be in 


the Writing Room some time after 
6.30 this evening. 
I note that it would be as well not 


| to commence operations unless he is 


| alone, 
| accordingly. 


and shall arrange my plans 


Yours faithfully, 
MEYER JACOBSEN 
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A STREvTHSAYER orn Propnetr or Doom. 








P.S.—Thank you 
photograph, 

From Ralph Viney, Captain, Rough- 
over Golf Club, Roughover. 3/9/34. 
Deak WHELK,—F have heard there 

was & most unseemly incident in the 

Club Writing Room this evening, and 

that some foreigner named Jacobsen 

was carried out unconscious. 

Kindly put me in possession of the 
true facts immediately. One report 
has it that Nutmeg hit the poor fellow 
on the head with the stuffed gannet; 
but this I understand from two other 
sources is not correct. 

Searer will await your immediate 
reply. Yours very sincerely, 

R. VINey. 


for Mr. Nutmeg’s 


From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civi 
Service (Retired), Old Buck's Cottage, 
Roughover 3/9/34. 


Str,—-For your future information | 
would have you know that there is no 
use your thinking you can put over 
any of those hypnotic stunts on me, 
for the very simple reason that I have 
made a deep study of this subject ever 
since I was snowed up for three weeks 
in a Buddhist monastery when on a 
diplomatic mission to Chinese Turk- 
estan in 1919 

With regard to Jacobsen, I trust you 


will not consider my remarks out of 


place when I tell you that his tech- 
nique this evening was very unpolished, 
so much so that it was less than five 
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minutes ere I had turned the tables on be sent to Coventry until after the 


him and had him completely in my 
nower. The result being—that before 
| put him to sleep I obtained a full 
confession of his collusion with you in 
the case of a man called Undershot, 
and of your further ill-conceived 
attempt on myself 


Doubtless the knowledge that I 
practise hypnotism may come as a 
surprise to you (in spite of the fact 
that you have frequently been under 
my influence), but 1 have had private 
reasons for not divulging my little 
hobby. 

Yours faithfully, 
LIONEL NUTMEG. 


P.S.— Jacobsen will wake up at 
10.30 to-morrow morning. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.BE., CSJ., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. Tuesday, 4th Se ptember, 1934. 


Dear Str,—Since it has come to 


| light that Mr. Lionel Nutmeg prac- 


tises hypnotism, I consider the Com. 


| mittee should immediately put him 
| under close arrest or at all events safe- 


| guard the club members from personal 
| contact with him. 
It must now be only too patent to 
| everyone that Nutmeg has for years 
been relying on this occult art to earn 
for himself a great deal of money, not 
only on the links but in the Bridge 
Room. 


| For a start I would suggest that he 


— ene 


Autumn meeting 
Yours faithfully, 


ARMSTRONG FORCURSUEB, 


The Things I Missed. 


It is significant (as the policeman 
said of hedonism, discussing BENTHAM 
with the inspector), or it may not be 
significant at all (as the inspector with 
ribaldry contended), that I have only 
just begun to realise the amount of 
novel, film, play and general fiction 
material | possess as a result of spend- 
ing a year or two on the staff of a 
newspaper. But 1 must confess that 
when I think about it I experience the 
stirrings of doubt 

Ne\/spapers, they say, are every- 
where pretty much the same at bottom. 

gut when | remember American news- 
papers, known to me from films, I 
ponder with some dismay the process 
of reconstruction, selection and addi- 
tion my material will have to go 
through before I can make of it any- 
thing that is not to be an outrage on 
orthodoxy. 

To begin with, it is clear to me now 
that I did not notice nearly enough 
people drunk in the office. Now that 
I have left I do not see how anything 
can be done to remedy this, unless | 
return disguised as a fireman and 
spend my time following everyone 
about with more attention than before. 
But I can never forgive myself for not 
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seeing more people drunk when I was 


there. Nothing is more obvious to th 
student of any kind of fiction about 
newspapers than that the 
newspaper staff spend most of their 
time drunk and that sobriety is re 
served only for revolver-shooting in 
out-of-office hours. The best journalism 
seems to be produced when the re 
porters writing the copy, the boys 


taking it to the sub-editors, the sub- | 


editors rewriting it, the comps setting 
it and the editor keeping it out of the 
paper are all, or nearly all, in a state 
of practically helpless intoxication 

Further, there is the question of the 
wearing of hats. Films have shown me 
that | was consistently unobservant in 
failing to notice that writers of all 
kinds, from the tabulator of racing 
results downwards, have to keep their 
hats on to produce their best work 
They may take off their coats, waist- 
coats, ties, collars, shirts and even 
sometimes trousers, but they keep on 
their hats. I can only suppose the 
practice has something to do with the 
preservation of boiling-point in the 
brain; and the fact that | never in my 
time succeeded in letting the paper in 
for a nice advertising libel action by 
roasting a bank manager I put down 
now to my misguided custom of hang 
ing my hat on the door as soon as | 
entered the office. 

Another reason for this may of 
course have been that there was only 
one telephone in the room. To adopt 
the necessary habit of addressing and 
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failing to listen to two at once, I should 
have had to open an intervening door 
and take the one in the next room, 
standing up and either propping the 
door open with my foot or getting out 
of its way every time it swung back 
and forth. I feel I should have found 
it difficult to do this while wearing my 
hat, typing a story, conducting back 
chat with the leader-writer, reading 
the last edition of the paper and smok 
ing a cigar, Or a pipe (the pipe has re- 


cently come to the screen and is very 


popular with film reporters). It is a 
measure of the editing my material 


| will have to undergo when I say that 
| my characters must be represented as 
| in the habit of performing this com. 


posite feat with skill and aplomb 


| while drunk 


Perhaps my most serious omission 
was that I tailed to make the acquaint- 
ance of our philosophical, fatherly re 
porter, for I take it that, like every 
other paper, we must have had one 
The point is that I shall now, in writing 
about him, have to invent all he says, 
and my mind quails before the pros. 


pect of finding still another way of 


saying that journalism is the Finest 
Game of All and that every newspaper 


| is really issued with no other object 


than to make the world a better place. 

As for the plot, ] see with a clarity 
that makes me pause the exertion 
necessary to extract from my material 
one of serviceable proportions. It is 
useless to deny that my experience in- 
cludes nowhere near enough revolvers 
to provide even one respectable mur- 
der, or that few statisticians could 
compute the number of fraudulent 
bank managers I do not know; that I 
have never to my knowledge seen in 
the office enough gangsters to cover 
sevenpence-halfpenny, and that the 
number of times 1 have known a 
member of the staff to charter a fast 
car or a slow car to take him to the 


| rescue of a beautiful girl, could be 


counted with laughable rapidity on the 


| fingers of fewer than one hand 


These obstacles seem a tough lot 


to me. The only thing is, I feel, to 
| abandon any hope of being taken for 


i a realist 


*Biuvesarer Seo 
Leapers Have Lone TatK In Dunn 


Provincial Paper Heading 


Wouldn’t the wisest course be to 
co-opt their wives ¢ 


Colombo, second favourite for the St 
Loyer, rapped ita knee against the manager. 
The injury is not regarded as serious, but the 
horse is unable to exercise.” —/ndian Paper 


The manager's condition need not, of 
course, detain us. 
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A Subaltern to His Father on an Important Occasion. 


You SC 
In me 
A happy man; 
| hide 
My pride 
As best I can 
To-day 
You may 
Congratulate 
Your son 
Upon 
His new estate. 


Charivari 
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SPECTATOR HABIT. 


A bust 

I trust! 
(ome, when we dine, 

| think 

We'll drink 
The 99 

Our port 

Is short, 
But let it rip 

My health 

And wealth, 
My second pip 
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PLAY SOMETHING PRE-WAR—LIKE 


Boer 


meg” 


Hanpew’s Larco.” 








The Season of the Year. 

Op Claus gave the leg of the arm- 
chair a vicious kick, which I rather 
fancy—and indeed hope—hurt his toe, 
and sat down with a scow] 

“ And the particular grievance?” | 
asked. 

“T hate this time of year,” he said. 
“ | hate it because summer ’s gone and 
winter’s coming. I hate it because 
underclothing becomes a problem and 
| ’ve got to think of an overcoat again. 
I hate it because it always gives 
me a cold. I hate it because there 
are no more cricket reports to make 


| the paper readable, and columns will 


now be filled with this clumsy football. 
In fact I hate it.” 

“ What time of year do you like?” | 
asked. 

“| like the spring,” he said. 

“But don’t you catch cold then, 
too?” 


“ Always,” he said. “But I don’t 


Y 


mind, because it 's on the way to sum- 
mer and I like summer. It’s the end 
of summer I hate. The days shorten- 
ing instead of lengthening. The leaves 
falling instead of breaking their buds. 
The morning chill in the air. The loss 
of interest in the barometer. Have 
you ever thought what a tragedy that 
is—when you don’t care what hap- 
pens when you tap the barometer? 
When, in fact, you don’t tap it at all?” 

“T always tap it,” I said. “TI like 
fine days in autumn and winter as much 
as those insummer. Doesn’t the sight 
of reddening woods please you? ” 


“Not a bit. It means decay.” 


“Nor the scent that comes out of 


the morning mist ?” 

“No,” he said. “More decay. I 
want summer.” 

“But surely there are compensa- 
tions!” I said. “ Oysters?’ 

“T never touch them.” 

“ Partridges? ” 

“T like them now and then, but not 
to excess.” 





“ Pheasants ? ” 

“ Overrated food.” 

“A leg, grilled, for breakfast ’” | 
suggested. 

“ Yes, possibly. 
out it. 
at breakfast except bacon,” 

“You're in a bad humour,” I said. 

“T am,” he replied, “and it’s all 
because of the season. I shan’t be ina 
good humour again till April.” 

“T wonder how you’d like a tropical 
country,” I said, “where it’s hot all 
the year round ¢” 


But I can do with- | 
I don’t really care for anything | 





“T shouldn’t,” he said. “That’s not | 


what I want. 


is that England should be hot all the 
year round, and I believe that most 
other people, unless they shoot or hunt, 
would agree with me. Ask the next 
men that come in. Ask them what 


I don’t want anything | 
abroad. I loathe abroad. What I want 


their attitude is to the end of summer. | 


Here’s Grayson; ask him.” 


“Oh, Grayson,” I said, “ we're having | 


an argument about the season of the 
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year. Claus says he hates the autumn. 
What do you say?” 

“Me?” said Grayson, “I hate it too. 
And for a very good reason: my cook 
came to me this morning, all over 
smiles, to say that the coal-cellar is 
nothing like so full as she thought it 
was, but unfortunately last week was 
the end of the Summer Prices.” 

“There you are,” said old Claus, 
“ And that opens up another question. 
Fires. Disputes about fires are going 
to break out now all over these islands. 
‘Isn’t it time fora fire?’ ‘Surely you 
don’t want a fire yet!’ Ah! here’s 
Paxton. Ask him.” 

“ Oh, Paxton,” I said, “ we’re having 
a little argument about the present 


| time of year. End of the summer and 


all that. These men 
What do you say?” 

“ Of course I hate it,” said Paxton. 
“It’s the time of year when Society 
ladies announce inthe Personal Columns 
that, on account of change of plans, 
they are prepared to sell their minks 
or sables, which cost several hundred 


both hate it. 
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pounds and are as good as new, at an 
enormous sacrifice.” 

“Well,” I asked, “how does that 
bear on the question ?” 

“Your wife shows you the adver- 
tisement,” he said. E. V. LL. 





A Fable. 





PLato and More, in Elysium, camé 
under Unfavourable notice for their 
habit of Carping at the Social Structure 
of the place. Accordingly, with the 
Double motive of Silencing them and 
making them Happy, two corners of 
the Elysian fields were Allotted to 
them, so that the one could Set Up his 
Republic, and the other his Utopia. 

After a Short period of time, More, 
whilst walking Abroad, observed Plato 
about to pass him in a Brown study; 
and More, plucking at Plato’s robe, 
Desired him to Wait, saying that he 
was Anxious to invite himself to Plato’s 
tepublic for an Elysian week-end. 
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“Most wise and happy More,” said 
Plato, laughing in rather an Unpleasant 
manner, “is there Any greater Good 
than dwelling in Utopia?” 

“There is Nothing wrong with 
Utopia,” rejoined More with a certain 
Sprightliness of Temper. ‘All my 
Ideas have worked out Well and Very 
Admirably. I am, However, frankly 
Puzzled by a little Practical difficulty, 
to Wit: All my citizens have left Utopia 
in a Body, It seems to me, Therefore, 
that an Inspection of your Republic 
might discover Means by which Utopia 
could be made Still More Attractive.” 

“You judge,” said Plato, ‘Not 
amiss. But you invite yourself at an 
Inauspicious moment, seeing that my 
people, Unanimous for once, have just 
Thrown me Out of my Republic.” 


Moral: Before Founding a Model 
State, First catch your Model Citizens. 





Another Romance of the Turf. 


“All run exeept: Kiss Me Quick Grand 
Prince Whatanight.”— Yorkshire Paper. 











THE FINAL HORROR. 


“ JUMPY-JUMPY, DARLING! 


Oo’s rwirz SA¥E IN 00's HAROLD'S 


ARMs.” 
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Scenzr—Impromptu Fancy-Dress Dance at Seaside Hotel. 
“ Now wHaT Do You THINK I'M SUPPOSED To BE?” 


“Warr A MINUTE- 


Il MUST HAVE A GOOD LOOK. 


l KNOW- 


THe Locn NESS MONSTER.” 























534 


(And her siren charm) 


TuHat great Cunarder 534 
Has, for her maiden trip, 
My blessing, and I can’t say more 
Much may it help the ship; 
Her length, her breadth, her this and that, 
Which all the papers have so pat 
To me are profitless and flat; 
Somehow they fail to grip. 


She will, | gather, far exceed 
All others of her kind 
Alike in luxury and speed, 
And let her; I don’t mind; 
Her restaurant, her swimming-pool, 
] read of, but I still am cool: 
The boat could have a riding-school, 
And | should be resigned. 


No, these may make—if such there be— 
The millionaire rejoice; 

The thing that really gets at me 
Is her colossal Voice; 

Give me a Voice whose bellowing A* 

Is heard a good ten miles away 

And, with a patriot glow, I say 
“Here we have something choice.” 


Britannia does not rule the deep 
As was her wont of old; 
She runs her navy on the cheap; 
Her trade is low, I'm told; 
Her great sea-song remains unsung; 
Her challenge is no longer flung 
Out to the world; she has been stung 
Since she has gone off gold 


To-day the lesser nations sail 
Our oceans all unchid; 
They pass us, and they do not vail 
Their bonnets as they did; 
In point of fact, we do not brag 
Too much about the meteor flag; 
It might inspire some alien wag; 
That would put on the lid. 


But proudly, 534, go forth; 
The brave old tidings tell; 

From West to East, from South to North 
Let your great clarion swell 

O’er sunlit seas, through direful fog 

Till all those craft recoil agog 

And, trembling, enter in their log 


Great Britain’s ten-mile yell. Dum-Dum 


* Chosen by Professors for its mellow qualities, 
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SOUR GRAPES? 


THe Experrencen Fox. “ DON'T ATTEMPT TO TOUCH THEM, YOUNG PEOPLE 


SIMPLY NOT FIT FOR FOOD 


{At the Trades Union Congress last 


week the General Council presented a resolution condemning Dic 
in any form.] 
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“Tuene's neen no ‘onptn’' Mas. Guaourpan'’s Maaare stnor 
Miss BLoemrontetn Avenue.” 


A Word in Her Ear. 


Ir was the Sunday before last that 
it happened, but in profile the pro 
tuberance is still evident. 

She was the sole occupant of her 
pew at the morning service, So was I 
of mine. I sat immediately behind her 
I am not a man to stare at ladies or 
their attire and during the first part of 
the service I dwelt upon her figure, 
whether erect or kneeling with bowed 
head in her Prayer- Book, with decorous 
indifference. Then suddenly, in the 
middle of the Psalms, my eyes were 
drawn to her hat and rivetted there 

It was an ordinary type of hat, 


swathed round with brown ribbon 
and a wreath of mixed flowers and 
foliage. But on it was a wasp! The 


creature was encircling the crown in 
the agitated inquisitive manner which 
wasps display when perambulating the 
edge of a tumbler. As I gazed it darted 
downwards on to the wreath and made 
& minute investigation of every leaf, 
bud and petal. Lt got tangled up in a 
cornflower and buzzed fractiously 
| Ihave a baritone. | had been sing 
| ing with abandon before this venom 
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ous insect swam into my ken. Now I 
was dumb, following its every move- 
saent with bated breath. 

When it got out of the cornflower it 
took another turn round the crown 
and then it made a sudden and sicken- 
ing drop on to the lady’s back. She, 
poor creature, ignorant of her peril, 
continued to warble reverently, 1 was 
in an agony. She wore a thin frock 
It was cut low at the back with a sort 
of cowl arrangement round the neck, 
So long as the wasp prowled about in 
the vicmity of her waist | could breathe 
freely, but when it darted up and began 
to poke and pry in the folds of the cowl 
collar | felt like screaming aloud. 

With one smack of my Prayer-Book 
1 could have annihilated it, but even 
in a secular assembly such a proceeding 
would have attracted attention, In 
these solemn surroundings the effect 
upon the innocent unconscious lady 
and the congregation was unthinkable. 

The wasp was exploring in the top 
fold of the cowl. In another moment 
it would crawl on to her bare neck, 
She would jump. Her hand would 
come up sharply to dislodge it. Wasps 
resent jumps and sharp dislodgments, 
It would dig its proboscis or thorax or 
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antenne, or whatever wasps do dig, 
deep into her soft flesh. 

Impossible to see a woman immolated 
like this without an attempt to save 
her, I have a horror of wasps, but it 
must be fought down. I must tweak 
the creature between my finger and 
thumb. And do it instantly, boldly, 
decisively, no shilly-shallying. But I 
must warn her of my intention. It 
would never do to nip a wasp on the 
neck of a lady and possibly nip a bit 
of her flesh at the same time without 
giving her some preliminary notice 

The Psalms were still in progress. 
I cleared my baritone. ‘‘Madam,” I 
sang, leaning forward, “thy neck has 
become a crawling-place for the wild 
wasps, yea, a stinging wasp doth 
encompass thee jut tremble not, 
Madam, I beseech thee, I will pinch 
him between my finger and thumb. 
Peradventure | shall pinch thee 
also.” 

Instead of listening to my simple 
words of warning with the immobility 
which was so essential, that fool of a 
woman bounced round on me 
she'd been shot with the result that 
the wasp flew up in a passion of fury 
and stung me on the nose 
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| At the Play. 


| “Tae Suoxine Hour” (St. JameEs’s). 


| Mr. Kerra Wrvrer’s earlier play 
| so arbitrarily named The Rats of Nor- 





| way lingers in my mind under a sort of 


mental headline—Queer Goings-on at 
a Northumbrian Private School. A 


this exciting presentation of the Lin- 
dens on their picturesque Elizabethan 
farm in the wilds of Yorkshire. The 
| author, who can create plausible char- 


acters and set them in a situation of 


apparently natural and i trinsic inter- 
est, seems, after developing that situ- 
ation to a certain point, to lose con- 
fidence in it as it were and takes a 
plunge into violent and disintegrat- 
ing theatricality. 
the plot assume complete control; the 
characters are arbitrarily shaped to 
conform. 

It is of course an obvious method 
of play-weaving, and helped by the 
author’s gift of writing a dialogue that 
is vivid and crisp, and lightened 
with a ready humour it is capable of 
providing an excellent cast with good 
actable parts, and an audience with 
adequate entertainment. But it is a 
reversal of what is held to be the 
authentic process. I wonder if it is too 
fanciful to see in the symbolic jig-saw 
design on the programme cover an 
unconscious advertisement by the 
author that he is not so sensitive or 
serious about his characters as we 
should like him to be, and as in his 
opening he seemed to be. 

In the puzzle picture there is a large 
piece missing from the 
body of Mariella (Miss 
Giapys Coopsr). This 
is a queerly artificial and 
material. way of indi- 
cating a spiritual pro- 
blem, and as a matter 
of fact the problem was 
primarily the problem 
of Judy Linden (Miss 
ADRIANNE ALLEN)—and 
hers the Shining Hour. 

Let us introduce the 
household. There is first 
David Linden (Mr. Ray- 
MOND MassEy),a simple 
candid soul, fortyish ( 4), 
farming in the intervals 
of show-jumping, point- 
to-pointing and = fox- 
hunting; and the afore- 
said Judy, his wife— 
& quiet, unusually 
thoughtful and unselfish 
girl with a sense of 

| humour. Thereis David's 
| sister, Hannah (Miss 


similar headline will sum up for me 


The mechanics of 


Marsorre Frecprxa), formidably out- 
spoken, competent and tremendously 
Linden. There’s young Mickey (Mr. 
Derek WriiaMs), a not unamiable 
puppy swaggering with uncertain 
roll. 
(Mr. 


And their elder brother, Henry 
RAYMOND), 


Cyri. dull and 


HATEL OCas 


A HUSBAND WITHOUT MUCH 
FIRE BUT LOTS OF SMOKE. 


Henry Linden Mr. Cyrit Raymonp, 


worthy and well-off, brings his wife, 
Mariella, very beautiful, 
ingly rather hard and—need we say? 
expensively gowned, with, I am 
afraid, an effect of being distinctly 
over-dressed in a Yorkshire farm-house 
living-room. 

It is quite clear that David, too 
simple and honest to dissemble, falls 
hopelessly in love at first glance, as 
does Mariella, less obviously but no 


and seem- 











(tte: 

THE OFF-HOURS OF A POINT-TO-POINT RIDER. 
David Linden. : 

Mariella Linden. 


Mr. RaymMonp Massey. 
Miss Giapys Cooper. 


less deeply, overcome no doubt by the 
unusual combination of an ability to 
win jumping-trophies and to extract 
the disturbing quality from the solo 
passages in RACHMANINOV’s piano Con- 
certo. As a matter of interest we miv 
say that Miss Coorer’s Mariella never 
gave us the impression of a love-at-first- 
sighter, and I’m not at all sure that 
Mr. WiNTER provided her with sufficient 
material to produce this effect 
What shall Judy do? 


| 


Judy, admittedly, though so young, | 
perhaps because so young, is a rational | 


sophisticated modern. 


She has seen | 


(at a glance—this is a quick-action | 


play) how things are with David and 
Mariella. She knows that David is not 
and has never been in love with her, 
has only been persuaded by her that 
he is—this, which is never explained, 
must be taken on faith and is, I sup- 
pose, just credible. Hannah could 
only see the David-Mariella affair as 
a quite normal tissue of masculine in- 
fatuation and feminine 


unscrupu- 
lousness. 


Judy sees herself as the be- | 


guiler; David as the beguiled; and | 
Mariella as a wide-awake decisive real- | 


ist by contrast with the usual sloppy, 
hesitating, conventional type. 
will withdraw—she sees this conclu- 


Judy | 


sion in her Shining Hour of illumina- | 


tion walking on the moors. Whether 
her method of withdrawal by death 
(imperfectly contrived to look like 
accident in a terrific storm in which 
a flash of lightning fires a thatched 
barn and gives her her idea) is calcu- 
lated to make life bearable for sensi- 
tive David, who in fact narrowly es- 
capes madness, is open to doubt. But 
Judy reckoned on Mari- 
ella’s realistic streak— 
and, we are given to 


understand, reckoned 
well. 
Exciting obviously. 


And, under Mr. Massry’s 
direction as producer, 


movingly and_ slickly 
played. There were, 
however, too many 


patches of inaudibility, 
the unforgivable sin. 
The violent phases of 
his own part were less 
remarkable, perhaps be- 





cause making less de- 
mand on him, than the | 
opening passages of | 
startled revelation and | 
simple unconcealed re- 
action. Mariella seemed 
to me clearly one 
of those parts written 
round the stage person- 
ality of an actress with a 
view to the exploitation 
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of certain gifts. It’s always a danger- 
ous game for a dramatist to play. The 
character of Judy was the one really 
warmly imagined part. It asks us to 
believe a good deal, but Miss ADRIANNE 
ALLEN helped us to believe it and 
played especially the earlier and more 
credible passages with a fine tact and 
sensitiveness—and with gaiety. Miss 
MarJorigé Fre_pina’s Hannah, admir- 
able also in the light-hearted comedy 


| of the opening—which, I gladly grant 


the author, was skilfully used to pre- 
pare the question for debate—lost 
reality when her formidable can- 
dour hardened to a quite in- 
human bitterness. : 


“NAPOLEON” (EMBASSY). 

He must be a brave man, I 
think, who sits down to write a 
play round any of the great 
figures in history. Whatever its 
merits as a work of art, the 
author may be assured that 
some measure at least of adverse 
criticism will follow its produc- 
tion asthe night theday. Hero- 
worshippers will assail him on 
one flank for misrepresentation, 
historians on the other for in- 
accuracy, What time the psycho- 
logists drive great wedges in his 
centre with talk of “inconsist- 
encies in character” and “misun- 
derstood motives of action.” 
When the subject of the play is 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE the po- 
tential strength of the opposition 
is increased a hundredfold. Even 
the humblest member of the 
audience has heard of NAPOLEON, 
more, has probably formed 
some private notion of his ap- 
pearance and personality, and 
is correspondingly ready to be 
mortally offended by the man- 
ner of his presentation on the 


stage. The Emperor ranks, 4278 
perhaps, only after Sherlock 


Holmes in popular appeal. 

Mr. ALFRED SANGSTER, who must 
have known of these obstacles, seems 
unfortunately to have gone out of his 
way to make smooth the path of the 
detractor. Only the very slightest 
knowledge of the theatre and an even 
scantier 
NAPOLEON are required (I am in a posi- 


| tion to state) to make one realise that 


something is seriously wrong with this 
play. Briefly and bluntly, I should 
say that the Napo.eon of history 
could not possibly have been the un- 
attractive ranting swashbuckler here 
presented ; or that, alternatively, if he 
was, then he is not worth writing a 
play about. Mr. SANGSTER is so con- 
cerned to show that ambition, an in- 





knowledge of the life of 


sensate lust for power, was the driving- 
force of NapoLEon’s life that he has 
forgotten to make his hero’s achieve- 
ment of that power even remotely 
plausible. We see him as the grim in- 
cisive commander, the offensive bully, 
the passionate resentful lover; we see 
him too, in moments of weakness, 
often contemptible enough ; but of that 
gentler, more affectionate and playful 
side, without which the love and 
loyalty of his followers becomes quite 
incredible, there is no hint. There is 


not even—and this I resented very 





THE LAST STRAW. 


Napole on (Mr. Epwarp Caapman), after a succession of 
strange visitors, culminating in the Duke of Wellington (Mr. 
“IT suppose Birt ADAMS WILL 
ROLLING UP NEXT TO TELL ME HOW #£ WON THE BATTLE 
or WATERLOO!” 


Truman). 


much 
piece. 

To what extent a more dynamic 
actor than Mr. Epwarp CHAPMAN 
might have overcome this defect by 
infusing the necessary magnetism into 
the part I do not pretend to know. 
Mr. CHAPMAN was clearly miscast, and, 
though he acted with great spirit and 
at times gripped the audience by sheer 
determination, he could not make a 
character out of such one-ideaed 
material. He must have grown weary 
of crying “Power! Power!” with his 
head thrown back and his eyes fixed 
on a point way up above the heads of 
the baleony back-benchers. 

The play started well enough with 


an ear-tweak throughout the 


some scenes from NAPOLEON’s earlier 
career, and the beginning of his associ- 
ation with Josephine (played by Miss 
MARGARET RawLtnas, whose voice, 
appearance and refreshingly restrained 
acting delighted me), but in the second 
Act Napoleon's unwavering intenseness 
began to be a bore, and Scene 3, which 
covered the period from 1805 to 1815, 
was a calamity. A series of charades, 
played on a kind of dais, with a map 
of Europe (crossed from time to time 
by stretcher-parties) as background, 
to the accompaniment of numerous 
“boom-booms” and a prodigious 
smell of gunpowder, is not, | am 
now convinced, the best way to 
represent the decline and fall of 
an emperor. The play is in any 
case too long, and this whole 
scene, or rather collection of 
scenes, might, I think, be with 
great advantage removed. 

The Third Act is good enough 
to make one hope that the play 
may yet be saved by drastic re- 
vision. There is a meeting of 
the Cabinet in London, which is 
fairly amusing and includes a 
delightful but all-too-brief ap- 
pearance by AUBREY DEexTER as 
the Prince Regent (he also plays 
Joseph Bonaparte earlier in the 
piece), and a final scene on St. 
Helena, which, though too pro- 
tracted, is genuinely moving. 
Mr. CHapmMan, with Napoleon 
mercifully in a quieter though 
scarcely chastened mood, is here 
at his best, while Miss BARBARA 
CourEr as Madamede Montholon 
and Mr. EarLte Grey as Sir 
Hudson Lowe give excellent per- 
formances. The latter I thought 
particularly good. 

Mr. Eric Portman’s Murat, 
Mr. Davin Stevart’s Marchand, 
and Mr. Jonn CLemEnt’s Lucien 
Bonaparte also deserve special 
mention, as does Mr. GABRIEL 
Toyner’s jovial Admiral Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, though he might 
with advantage have been made to 
look a little older. 

The Duke of Wellington's nose (gal- 
lantly supported by Mr. Ratepa Tru- 
MAN) should be seen by all. 

A H . F ° K ° 

“For sale, an absolutely perfect gentle- 

man’s bicycle.” —Advt. in Irish Paper. 


BE 


Probably he can’t 
manners on the roads 


stand the bad 


“More than half a million people live on 
the slops of Mount Etna, despite the fact 
that this voleano has erupted nineteen times 
in the last century.”—-Canadian Paper. 


“Despite” seems hardly the right 
word, 
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As Others Hear Us. 


Enjoying Our Lunch. 

“Wuat a marvellous place, and 
how clever of you to think of it! I be- 
lieve it’s the place, isn’t it, or is that 
the place where they eat on the roof?” 

“Oh, you can eat all over the roof 
here if you want to, with masses of 
red umbrellas and things, only | 
thought it was too absolutely freezing. 
But I know the place you mean too. 
They go in for snails a good deal.” 

“J know. I always think it’s such 
nonsense to make a fuss about snails, 
when one wouldn’t know what it was 
at all unless one knew. Though I 
must say I shouldn’t touch them if I 
knew it was them. It’s like frogs.” 

‘T always think frogs are chickens, 
to be honest. Look here, darling- 
let’s get settled first. Cocktail?” 

“Only tomato, darling.” 

Oh, so do I. They have it every- 
where now. Two tom: ato-juices, please. 
And what about 

‘Don't let me forget to ask you 
about where you're going on next.” 

; My dear, you'll never guess, | 
give you three guesses. A fish-thing 
or egg, or neither? Or both if you 
like ¢” : 

“To Aunt Barbara’s?” 

“Nothing like that in the least. Or 
veal? Or what's tripe a la mode de 
Caen?” 

“Oh, no. To a funeral, then?” 

“In my green?” 

“I suppose not. I give it up.” 
“Well, just let’s settle first. 
not chicken Marengo ’ 

chestnuts ?”’ 

“Darling, no. You're thinking of 
Marrons glacés. MARENGO was some 
sort of admiral, one of NapPoLron’s, I 
think. They simply named it after 
him, like Peach Melba.” 

“Oh, was Peach Melba Merpa? 
Somehow I never thought of that. 
Well, two of that, please. And what to 
follow? What would you like?” 

“Nothing, really. Unless you are.” 

“Oh, but you must. Look here— 
shall we settle later?” 

“Yes, do let’s. I hate having to 
thin, don’t you? Darling, what do you 
do about potatoes?” 

“T never touch them at all. 
Absolutely. Do you?” 


a 





Why 


Isn’t Marengo 


Never. 


“We N, I don’t know. Do > they really 
make all that difference ¢” 


“Well, I always think they do. I 
may be talking the most ‘absolute 


nonsense, but all I can say is that 
Mary’s sister—you know the one I 
mean—cut out potatoes absolutely for 
one month—one month, my dear—and 
at the end of it she’d lost pounds. 
( vomplete ly lost.” 

‘How perfectly marvellous! Only 
don’t you think that perhaps it’s 
different things with different people ? 
I know a girl who lives on potatoes, 
quite literally—she never eats any- 
thing else at all—and there absolute ly 
isn’t anything of her at all. One looks 
at her, and there just isn’t anything 
there.” 

“Perfectly marvellous. I sometimes 
think it’s potatoes and other things 
that matter. Not them all by them- 
selves at all. And I know that I can 
never touch bread. Not even look at 
it.” 

“Oh, well, hardly anyone ever does 
now. Everybody knows that if you 
look at white bread you put on a stone 
on the spot.” 

“T think split toast is all right 
don’t you?” 

“Well, it is and it isn’t. I mean, I 
wouldn’t take it regularly myself—but 
that may be just me.” 

‘Like me and sugar.” 

“Oh, nobody in the world is safe 
with sugar, surely? It’s like cream.” 

“T suppose it is. It’s awful, isn’t it? 
I heard the other day of a woman who 
ate every single thing she wanted, at 
every single meal, except one day in 
each week, when she just went to bed 
and had stewed celery every two 
hours and not one single other thing. 
And she’s gone down from nine-stone- 
eight to seven-and-a-half.” 

“How too marvellous! 1 wonder if 
I could—but I hate celery—I believe 
one can do that with beetroot.” 

“T thought beetroot had sugar in it.” 

“Ah, but it’s a different sort of 
sugar. And as a matter of fact I know 
a girl who only has one meal every 
day, and all the rest of the time she 
just eats and eats and eats barley- 
sugar. And she’s gone down pounds.’ 
Darling, do you drink anything 
at all?” 

_ “Nothing. I believe it’s absolute sly 
fatal. Only just black coffee after- 
wards. . 

“Two black coffees, please. A man 
I know advised me to drink cold 
water between meals all day long with- 
out ever stopping, and I did for a bit, 
but I don’t really think I lost much 
weight.” 


‘Darling, you’re an absolute skele- 
ton! 
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“Oh, desling. I’m not. I’m a moun- 
tain. An absolute mountain. I'd give 
anything to be as infinitesimal as you 
are.” 

“J think I weigh more than any 
other five people in the world put 
together. Truly I do. It’s frightful.” 

“Well, you know I said you wouldn’t 
guess where | was going, and you said 
Aunt Barbara or a funeral; well, it was 
really a place where you can get the 
most marvellous treatment, that re- 
duces you and reduces you almost to 
nothing in about three days. 

‘Darling! Tell me about it at once. 
It sounds absolute heaven.” E. M. D. 











“Sawbath.” 





Iv’s cleared at last; a south wind draws 
Blue veils across a blazing sun; 

And so, of course, by natural laws 
It’s Sunday. Nothing can be done 


It’s Sawbath. Short of saving life, 
No hand shall labour till the morrow 

A fact Macpherson and his wife 
(And I) regard with scanty sorrow. 


Macpherson’s gazing at his sheep, 
His lady for the armchair ’s heading, 
The collie ’s out, the cat ’s asleep, 
The men are “daunderin’ roon” the 
steading, 


And I lie out among the heather 
And drink the soft consoling airs 
A fine day after filthy weather 
There’s nothing to be done? 
cares ¢ 


Who 


Not for wide worlds would I derange 
This blue-and-purple rhapsody 

Of sun on heather hills, or change 
The Sabbath calm that fetters me, 


Or quarrel with the day’s behest 
‘Let laughter halt, let labour cease 
Why work when you can take a rest ! 
Why play when you can sit at 
peace?” 


Yet hark! the voice of discontent 
The shooting-tenant ’s raising Cain 

That, having paid a long week’s rent 
For six long days of roaring rain, 


Now, when at last conditions suit, 
He hears throughout the sunlit hush 
“It’s Sawbath, man—ye canna shoot 
It’s Sawbath, man—ye maunne 
fush!”’ H.B 


“During the night the anglers ate abou! 
600 sandwiches, and drank large quantitu 
of coffee to keep themselves awake and warn 
It was a beautiful night, although a litt! 
cloudy. A party of nine from Maidstone di! 
not get a bite between them.”—Daily Pape 


That should teach them to pack thei 
own sandwiches in future. 
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| accompanying my 


| golden chain, I thought I was 
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Unposted Letters to 
The Times. 
No. IIL. 

DeaR Srr,—A number of corre- 
spondents have been writing letters to 
the newspapers referring to the late 
drought, now 
the past. These correspondents give 
reminiscences of the droughts of other 
days. 

Sir, I remember when the Fleet 
Ditch was so attenuated that, when 
uncle (on my 
mother’s side, Sir Humphrey Dumpy) 
across it in his state coach, we were 
almost blinded by the clouds of dust 
thrown up by the trout on their way 
to the Thames. My uncle was a lead- 
ing figure of the City, Worshipful Chief 
Epergne of the Barley Sugar Twisters. 

I often stayed with him in his old 
mansion in the shade of Ludgate 








“ON THE EDGE OF THE BANDSTAND.” 


Hill. 


very dull affair. So, one night, 
observing that my uncle was safe 
in dreamland, I gently, without 
waking him, removed the golden 
chain of office from his neck, 
placed it round my own and tip- 
toed from the room. 

It was the work of a very 
few minutes to run down the 
Blackfriars Stairs; and soon, with 
four lusty watermen rowing, | 
was on the way to the Cherry 
Gardens, where there was to be 
a bal masqué. 

At the landing-place I bor- 
rowed a large hat with feathers 
from a fish-wife who was selling 
cockles close to the river-side. 
With the hat and the elaborate 


very well turned out to represent 


| an ambassador from some far Plu- 


happily a thing of 





I was a harum-scarum lad then 
and I found dozing after dinner a 


tonian shore. I was masked, of course. 
No one recognised me, and all would 


{ vee 
“GENTLY REMOVED THE GOLDEN CHAIN.” 


have been well if one of my partners 
had not taken on herself to suggest 
that the emblems on 
my chain represented 
not barley sugar but 
barbers’ poles. Thena — 
friend of hers, a man 
of almost seven feet in 
height and weighing 
eighteen stone, called 
me “a young shaver.” 
My blood rose immedi- 
ately and I struck him 
on the nose. To do so 
however I had to jump 
on the edge of the band- 
stand. Goliath was stag- 
gered, but succeeded in 
seizing me bythe legs 
and throwing me into the 
river, where, weighted 
with the chain, I sank 
like a stone. 

Luckily, a couple of Poor Jacks, 
boys who made a living by diving for 





“STAND DRIPPING ON HIS HEARTHRUG.” 


pennies, happened to see my chain 
shining in the limpid depths and, 
thinking that some careless person 
had dropped a handful of sovereigns 
in the river, they brought me to the 
surface. 

I pulled a link off the chain and gave 
it to them as a reward for their trouble, 
then, hiring a skiff, I rowed myself up 
to Blackfriars and darted through the 
streets back to my uncle’s fireside. 

The old gentleman was still asleep, 
so, replacing the chain round his neck, 
I proceeded to mend the fire, which had 
burnt rather low. My uncle awoke 
and, seeing me standing dripping on 
his hearth-rug, asked me what had 
happened to me. I replied through 
my chattering teeth, “1 was washing 
my eye-glass in a mug and the mug 
slipped.” 

That night I was in a raging fever. 
The Twisters’ Surgeon, who was called 
in at once, bled me so often that I 
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“ THEY BROUGHT ME TO THE SURFACE,” 


lost all colour and the nurse was 
unable to tell me from the sheets, 
except by pinching. However, 
everyone took the greatest care 
of me. In a short time I was 
able to sit up and enjoy a bowl 
of turtle-soup, and I got used to 
the nurse, who had been at sea in 
his youth, smoking twist-tobaceo 
in the sick-room. 
During the height of the fever 

I think I must have raved, for 
when my uncle passed away in 
poor circumstances many years 
later, having spent all his for- 
tune, he left me a china mug on 
which he had printed these signifi- 
cant words: 

GoLp SINKS 

Sucar MELTs. 

Ever yours respectfully, 
l am, 
Tue Very Ovp Un. 
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Yes, 1°M KEEN ON GOING HOME NOW, BUT I MUST JUST TRY TO CATCH A TIDDLER FOR LITTLE NORMAN.” 








No Sale. 


| HAPPENED to be a little short of 


cash after the holidays, and I asked 
Bunderby if he could suggest a profit- 
able side-line by which I might add to 
my income. Bunderby is one of those 
men with no regular job, but who al- 
ways appear to have plenty of money. 
One day he will be promoting a prize- 
fight, the next day organising a com- 
pany to float electric lawn-mowers, 
and the day after posing as an expert 
on skunks. I thought it possible that 
he would be able to find me a niche in 
one of his schemes, just for a few 
weeks. 

“T don’t mind what sort of work it 
is,” I explained, “‘so long as there is 
not too much of it.” : 

“T’ve got the very thing you want,” 
he said at once. ‘You must become 
an agent for Beeto typewriters. They 
sell at twenty guineas, and there is 
three pounds fifteen commission for 
you on each one you place.” 

“What do you want me to do?” I 
asked dubiously. “‘Hawk them from 
door to door?” 

“Nothing of the sort. Sell them to 


your friends; and don’t forget that the 
only way to sell anything nowadays 
is to appear reluctant to part with it. 
Tell them that there are only a few 
left of the 1934 model, and then men- 
tion in confidence that the 1935 model 
is no good.” 


“But won't that spoil the sales of 


the 1935 model when it appears?” 

“As a matter of fact there will be 
no 1935 model. Between you and me, 
the company is about to be wound up.” 

“T hope that won’t mean a big loss 
for you,” I said sympathetically. 

“No,” said Bunderby; “I am a 
Director.” 

Then Bunderby gave me a lesson in 
Sales Talk, and told me that I should 
have to pay a premium of five pounds 
for the privilege of being appointed 
an agent. 

I made a list of the friends that 
seemed likely to purchase a Beeto. 
Major Bloggs was the most promis- 
ing, so I invited him round for a game 
of billiards. Major Bloggs lives in one 
of the largest houses in our village and 
appears to be so much a man of sub- 
stance that I felt little remorse in thus 
seeking to entrap him. 

“| hear you are writing a book about 


your experiences in India,” I said as I 
chalked my cue. As a matter of fact 
the Major has been writing the book 
for the past ten years, and nobody | 
except himself expects it ever to be 
completed. 

“IT hope to finish it this winter,” 
said the Major. 

“No doubt you find the physical 
labour of quill-driving rather a bore,” | 
I said off-handedly. ‘Nobody hates | 
using a pen more than I do myself. | 
But perhaps you enjoy it?” | 

“T can’t say I do,” said the Major. 
‘ But this winter I am going to invest 
in a typewriter.” 

My hand trembled, and I put my | 


own ball straight into the top pocket. | 


The Major looked like an easy victim, | 
unless by an unlucky chance he had | 
already decided on another make of 
typewriter. 

“A good idea,” I said. “Supposing 
you write for one hour every day, 
you can get along twice as fast on a 
good typewriter, which means that you 
save half-an-hour daily. Half-an-hour 
every day fora year is a hundred-and- 
seventy-eight hours, or rather more 
than a week. But a lot depends, of 
course, on the make of machine——” 
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“Are you trying to sell me a Becto 
typewriter?” asked the Major. 

“How did you guess?” 

“TIT recognised Bunderby’s Sales 
Talk. Did he get five pounds out of 
you too?” 

“He did,” Iadmitted. Little wonder 
Bunderby always appears to have 
plenty of money. 








Noble Noises. 


In an age when all (save the young) 
begin 

To revolt against the dominion of din— 

Noises insistent or insidious 

That poison day and make night hide- 
ous, 

The crooner’s oily emetical drone 

And the snarling squeals of the saxo- 
phone— 

"Tis well to remember the many sounds, 

Desirable on euphonic grounds, 

That neither distract us nor annoy, 


| But rather minister to our joy. 


| Nature comes foremost on the list 
| As a mighty singer and symphonist, 


| 
| 
| 





With cataracts that from the steep 

Blow their great trumpets, loud and 
deep; 

With shallow streams whose rippling 
tones 

“Make music with enamelled stones ” ; 

And the soft whisper of the leaves 

When gentle zephyr the foliage heaves, 

Or the welcome patter of the rain, 

After long drought, on the window- 
pane. 


As a maker of music the angler’s art 

Has played a memorable part, 

For who can forget the scream of the 
reel, 

Raising high hopes of a well-filled 
creel, 

Or the sudden plop of the rising trout 

On Itchen or Test, when the mayfly’s 
out ¢ 


Sweet is the kettle’s cheerful song 

And welcome the note of the dinner- 
gong, 

And sweet to the dry and thirsty 
throttle 

The pop of the cork as it leaves the 
bottle, 

And sweeter still the rich glug-glug 

Of the liquor that flows from the little 
brown jug. 

Games are also much to be prized 

For noises that are not mechanized, 

And the best is the smack of the ball 
on the bat 

Wielded by Hammonp or HENDREN 
(Pat), 

When the smitten leather swiftly sails 

Into or over the boundary rails. 





He. “IF you SEE A 
THERE ’S NOTHING DOING.” 


BUTTON-HOLE 


UP THERE I MAY AS WELL TELL YOU 











But, alas! to-day, as we take ourrounds, 
Some of the most delectable sounds 
That added grace to English scenery 


Have been suppressed by the march of 


machinery ! 

Seldom we hear the music made 

By the whetstone on the curving blade, 

Or the swish of the scythe in the early 
morn 

Cutting broad swaths of grass or corn, 

And the tinkling sheep-bells on the 
downs 

Grow faint in the roar of encroaching 
towns. 


Progress has brought us much in her 
train 

To ease the body and save the 
brain, 

Yet let us cherish as best we may 

The restful sounds of a calmer day, 

Legacies from an age serene 

Ere man made a god of the brute | 
machine. C.L.G. 








‘DECEASED REFUSED To Give INFoRM- | 
ATION.” —Australian Paper. i 
“Dead men tell no tales” is, we still 


, think, the neater version. 
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Further Diary of a Town- 
Dweller. 


August 15th.—When accepted wid- 
owed cousin Elswitha’s invitation to 
spend few days at Frogmarsh, had no 
inkling that she and her family, whom 
had not seen for years, had been 
afflicted by mania for bird-watching. 
As town-dweller cannot ignore bene- 
ficial effects of occasional dose 
country air, but must say risks in- 
volved are v. great. While have no 
actual repugnance to birds do not 
honestly feel smallest urge to look at 
them, even for sake of new experience. 
Arrived at Frogmarsh to-night in time 
for dinner, at which conversation 
mainly revolved around unsatisfactory 
findings of Great Crested Grebe In- 
quiry of 1932. To my horror learned 
that Nephew Arthuris devoting holidays 
to essay on Nest-drainage Problems 
of the Kittiwake, that Niece Emily 
is specialising on the Love-life of the 
Bar-tailed Godwit, while Matriarchal 
Tendencies of the Bearded Reedling 
are engaging little Nephew Eustace, 
to whom do not take since he pro- 
fesses to see similarity between Bearded 
Reedling and self. After dinner Cousin 
Klswitha said she supposed I would be 
glad of opportunity to do some bird- 
watching myself? There is something 
v. dynamic about Cousin E. which for- 
bids argument, so replied Yes, v. glad. 
Cousin E. then intimated that as great 
honour I could use Arthur’s favourite 
hide. Replied v. grateful, but did this 
mean dressing up in skin of some 
creature, such as buffalo? Cousin E. 
explained that hide was only little 
tent covered with branches, where one 
hid, and added that, as hide must be 
occupied before daybreak, perhaps I 
would like to go to bed. Anything to 
escape further avian conversation. . . . 
Retire to feather-bed, where rest v. 
uncomfortably, eventually dreaming 
that am pecked to death by Giant 
Bustard. 

August 16th, 3.30 a.1.—Giant Bus- 
tard turns out to be Cousin E. trying 
to wake me. While am eating break- 
fast she instructs me in bird-watcher’s 
duties. (1) Am to keep telescope 
trained on spinney which is sometimes 
popular perching-place of feathered 
chums. (2) Am to write down any- 
thing in feathered chums’ behaviour 
which seems interesting. (3) Am to 
record such songs as can hear. (4) Am 
to keep perfectly still and make no 
sound whatever. Ask, for how long? 
Cousin E. replies, less than twelve 
hours scientifically useless, but can 
come in at tea-time. Thank her. 

4.15.—Cousin E. with electric-torch 


of 


has installed me in hide, which is some 
way from house, v. small, and smells 
unpleasantly of countryside. Am 
squatting on low stool with note-book 
on knee and branches scratching face, 
waiting for dawn. Telescope on tripod 
must be quite handy, as when lean for- 
ward it catches me between eyes. 
Have got bag of sandwiches and 
Thermos to last all day... . 
8.30.—Have evidently been asleep. 
Great pity, as have always cherished 
ambition to see dawn, which has al- 
ready occurred. Take hasty glance 
through telescope at spinney. No birds 
flit. Also no birds sing. Probably still 
asleep, and v. wise too. 
8.31.—Investigate sandwiches. First 
packet banana, second sardine, third 
seed-cake. Unfortunate, to say least 
of it, that these foodstuffs are for me 
Gastric Enemies Numbers One, Two 
and Three. 
8.32.—Investigate Thermos. Milky 
coffee with skin floating. Have not 
drunk milky coffee with s.f. since 
Great War, and have no intention of 
doing so in peace-time. Pour it away. 
Take precautionary reef in belt. 
8.40.—Am stirred to action by un- 
mistakable notes of cuckoo emanating 
from spinney. Write note: Cannot see 
bird. Song brief :— 


Cuck- == == +00 

9.01.—Clap eye to telescope and 
through foliage descry some reddish 
plumage with white markings. As yet 
cannot see whole bird. Am about to 
write note when observe that plumage 
is hair of farm-labourer, with soap 
behind ears, who had stopped to light 
cigarette. 

9.10.—Bird which recognise as Robin 
takes up stance on telescope. V. dis- 
tracting. Ask it politely to go away, 
as its habits too generally known to be 
of interest. 

9 11.—Robin replies in what is obvi- 
ously insulting fashion and remains 
put. Throw all banana sandwiches out 
of hide. Robin immediately disappears. 
Hope it gets gastritis. 

9.30.—Begin to long for sight of 
something, even of returned farm- 
labourer. 

9.40.—Cuckoo’s silly noise again. 
Write note. 

10.10.—Delighted to see largish bird 
settle in tree. Feel like running out to 
welcome it, but instead run rapidly 
through bird-illustrations Cousin E. 
has given me and compare through 
telescope. Looks little like Sandwich 
Tern ... but not really. Remark to 
self that anyway creature is not Banana 
Sandwich Tern, and am considerably 
cheered by this delicate quip. Glaucous 


Gull? Hardly . . . Temminck’s Stint? 
No... Ovyster-Catcher? No “rR” in its 
mouth. 
Great Grey Shrike and note this down, 
together with reference to strange 


nervous twitch in left eye. Query astig- | 


matism. 
10.12.—Creature utters Great Grey 
Shriek and takes wing. 


10.21.—Am wondering whether pos- | 


sess courage to face Cousin E. rather 


before tea-time when am startled to | 
observe through telescope giant snake | 


of incredibly ferocious mien eyeing me 
thoughtfully . . . Brush caterpillar off 
end of telescope. 
10.40.—That 
Write note. 


11.15.—Pair of what take to be | 


. . . Finally decide it must be | 


idiot cuckoo again. | 


Wrynecks arrive in tree and sit silent | 


and motionless. 
11.20.—Wrynecks 
and m. 


still 


this. 


sitting s. | 
11.26.—Wrynecks fly away. Note | 


11.31.—Robin again sitting on tele. | 


scope. Hiccuping slightly. Fling sar. | 


dine sandwiches out of hide. 
follows them, probably to his death. 


Robin 


11.40.—That perishing cuckoo again. | 


Its notes getting longer. 
other hand, getting shorter 
12.12 p M.—Large caterpillar wear- 
ing unseasonable fur-coat drops down 
neck. Remove it and grind under heel. 
12.15.—Feel somewhat ashamed of 


Mine, on | 


this action. Suppose by some trick of | 


mind had confused it with Cousin E. 
12.20.—In momentary _ bravado 
write in notebook: Two Emus, sup- 
posed out of season, are roosting in tree. 
One has taken off bowler-hat to other and 


remarked, “What about a quick one, old | 


boy?” 


12.21.—Erase this note as certain | 


to give offence. 


12 40.—Cuckoo again. Looking over | 
notes am suddenly electrified to see | 


that each time creature has uttered at 
forty minutes past the hour. 


Surely | 


discovery of such amazing sense of | 


rhythm on part of dumb (or practi- 


cally dumb) brute may be of first-rate | 


ornithological importance? Decide on 
strength of it to risk Cousin E.’s famous 
sarcasm and return to house. Do so. 


12.45.—Find whole family sitting | 


down to ample lunch. Break news of 

exciting discovery and inquire, Am I 

pioneer in this field ? 
12.46.—Incredulous chorus of “ Cuck- 


oo in August?” silenced by mysterious | 


behaviour of Nephew Eustace, whose 


neck swells pinkly above his collar | 


as he bursts into maniac laughter. 
12.46}.—Cousin E. sternly orders 


Eustace to go to her study and wait, | 
but first to go out to spinney and bring | 


in the euckoo-clock. Eric. 
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~ JOHN, ONCE MORE, YOU ARE Yor TO PLAY WITH THAT LITTLE BOY.” 





“On, WELL, MAY I FIGHT HIM?” 
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Into the back of the cloak-room cup- 
board, 
In with the piles of paper and rag, 
Goes my tattered and oil-beslubbered, 
Buckleless, bulging cricket-bag! 


Ever the same! Come mid-September, 
Curls itself up to sleep till May— 
Ten years—twelve years? I can’t re- 

member. 
Certain it’s seen 
day! 


some use in its 


Dig down deep, and your hand dis- 
covers 
Gloves 
balls. 
I wonder, do any cricket-lovers 
Like to disturb them when winter 
calls ? 


and novels and seamless 


No! Unarranged, uncleaned, untidied, 
But not unwept, they shall take 
their rest; 
Others have grieved—I know that I 
did— 


Saying good-bye to Summer’s best. 





Sickly Sentimentalisings. 





Beautiful boots, with your deep-gashed 
toe-caps! 
(Why do I always tread on my feet 
Bowling my slows?) You'll soon have 
no caps 
Left. But you'll never be obsolete. 
Look at these pads! 


mud-stain ? 
That’s when I fell on the stumps, I 


Do you see that 


think ; 
Here’s, on the other, a horrible blood- 
stain— 
That’s where I spilt some scarlet 
ink. 
These two bats, now—each has a 
history ; 
Many the feats that they haven't 
done! 
That’s hit a six! But the clue to the 
mystery 
Is—it was pinched by my youngest 
son. 


This bat thirstily soaks whate’er oil 
I may give it, and waxes fat; 





That one only responds to hair-oil— _| 
And it has to be Bond Street’s best 
at that. 


Cricket caps—I have six or seven, 
Whimsical, colourful jeux d’esprit, 
Ranging from prep-school Second XI. 

Up to my uncle’s M.C.C. 


Four old batting-gloves, three right. | 
handed ; 

A pair of “creams” that are old and 
thin, | 
Creaseless, dirt and tobacco branded— | 


These I can only wear when “in.” | 


Here’s a blazer, and here some sashes; 
Here is a score-book, God knows 
why— 
Yes, it records how with fluky lashes 
I made 19 on a day gone by! 


Au revoir! To the back of the cup- 
board, 
In with the string, the paper and rag, 
Goes my tattered and oil-beslubbered, 
Buckleless, bulging cricket-bag! 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned 
Clerks.) 


Art Put in Its Place. 

THE democratic candidate for the 
|Governorship of California is an in- 
| veterate propagandist. Even his novels 
| arenearly always nove!s with a purpose. 
And now he has written a long book 
| to demonstrate that propaganda is the 
artist's proper business, that (whether 
consciously or not) allthe world-famous 
poets and novelists and painters and 
musicians have indulged in it, and 
most of them to the advantage of those 
rich and potent folk who supply them 
with cakes and ale. Mammonart 
(WERNER LauRIEe, 7/6) is in fact the 
Nietzschean ruler art, viewed from the 
other side. Mr. Upron Sincrair, though 
he admires NIETZSCHE, as he admires all 
‘revolutionaries, has no use for rulers, 
whether they be medicine-men, here- 
ditary monarchs or steel magnates, and 
so he deals faithfully and drastically 
with such sycophants as HomER and 
SHAKESPEARE and RapHakeu. It is a 
highly arguable thesis and Mr. StncLatr 
argues it with spirit, if with an alloy of 
facetiousness which with no great dis- 
advantage might have been omitted. 
It is not really funny to talk about 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH ALCIBIADES, but it 
is part of this unconventional zstheti- 
'cian’s method to draw parallels (not 
| perhaps more violently strained than is 
| accepted as legitimate in this kind of 
game) between the conditions of mod- 
ern America and those of earlier phases 
of civilization, even back to that em- 
bryonic one of the cave, in which the 
first draughtsman limned the first aur- 
ochs. He ends on a note of optimism, 
as well he may, for he-holds the happy 
view that nothing has been done in 
the past which might not be done 

| better in the present. 


Chas , 
Rave x 








A Levy of Country-Lovers. 


“ Don’rT SWANK, ‘ORACE. 
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WHEN THE 
MAKE YOU AN’ YOUR WHISKERS LOOK LIKE A FUNNY LITTLE FISHIN’-SMACK.” 


Noo CUNARDER’S LAUNCHED SHE "LL 








| There are only two attitudes possible 
| to the devout lover of England nowadays. One is that of 
| FirzGERALp’s reverend friend who, on seeing some noble 
| trees felled, exclaimed, *‘How scandalously they misuse 
| the globe!”” The other is the much more heartening aspira- 
tion of the fifteen authors of English Country (WisHaART, 
7/6), that such museum - pieces as are left should be 
prized less as relics of the past than as models of a 
|Tealisable future. There is no doubt that we ought to 
cease sacrificing the country not only to London but to 
| a thousand lesser “wens”; and these essays show us how 
|much we shall recapture when we do. Miss SACKVILLE- 
| West’s sympathy with the Kentish farmer’s desire to be 
comfortably hedged, Mr. HucH WaALPoLe’s appreciation 
of the neighbourliness of Blencathra, Mr. ADRIAN BELL 
(“The Suffolk Stour”) and Mr. R. H. Morrram (mid- 
Norfolk), alike deploring the destruction of the self-sup- 
porting farm—all have the old England at their back and 


a new England before their faces. I am afraid I find Mr. 
H. J. Masstneuam as editor and panegyrist of Otmoor a 
little “‘choicer” than beseems a countryman, but his heart 
is in the right place and his book is a ‘‘ masterpiece.” 





Through Manchester with a Muck-Rake. 

There is more to Shabby Tiger (Cotutins, 7/6) than the 
crude virtuosity of its opening chapters, and the reader 
who can engage himself to persevere through these (as I 
did myself with difficulty) will find himself rewarded by a 
soundly-constructed tale of the back streets and tarnished 
rural surroundings of Manchester. Those who recall any- 
thing of the Guardian of ARNOLD-and-MonTaGuez tradition, 
will find it a little hard to believe that the artistic set 
represented by Nick Faunt and the soi-disant Anton Bran 
has the ear of the paper nowadays, any more than they 
will see Sir George Faunt, profiteer and woman-grabber, as 
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a flourishing member of the City Council. But Mr. Howarp 
SprING has a tenderness for the abnormal, forgetting that 
a world of nightmare, almost wholly unrelieved by the 
revising clarities of daylight, is apt to fail of impressive- 
ness. The artist is not easily put on paper, and I can more 
readily credit Nick’s relations with that “pure woman” 
(in Harpy sense), the foul-mouthed Anna Fitzgerald, than 
his pretensions to genius. The best society in the book is 
the Jewish, and Holy Moses, the bookie’s clerk, its nearest 
approach to humanity. 


The Crown of Oman’s “ England.” 
“Ts it.” savs Sir Joon Marriott, ‘the function of the 


| 
its purposes that we felt—too late—that it ought to have | 
been scheduled for preservation as a not-very-ancient monn. | 
ment. Apart from that, Mr. BurKE obviously loves his | 
London as well as he knows it, and such affection, expressed | 
in such a pleasant book as this, is very infectious. 





Many Adventures. 

In 1702 Ursula Revell, a young lady of quality, was kid. 
napped, and in Winds of Fortune (Sampson Low, 7/6) her | 
trials and tribulations are lavishly recounted. Let me, 
however, at once assure Mr. JEFFERY FARNOL’s admirers 
that this kidnapper, if somewhat brutal in his methods, 
was honestly trying to save Ursula from irretrievable dis. | 





historian to reflect popular | 
sentiment in the items with; | , . he 
which he deals or to correct | sos FS 4 


4 . 
the faulty perspective of con- | ‘ Hp 
temporaries?” The out-|« \ AiR 
standing excellence of Modern|'*-4 Ay 
England, 1885-1932(METHUEN,| * 
16/-) is that, the period being 
almost conterminous with Sir 
Joun’s public career, he does| ; 
both. His obvious tenderness 
for the older outlook will, I} , 
feel, prove even more inform- 
ative than infuriating to 
younger historians; and _ bias| | 
in the more unforgivable sense 
has—save in the case perhaps 
of Irish patriots and English 
Anglo-Catholics — been warily 
discounted. The telescoping of 
so thronged a half-century into | 
five hundred pages of readable | 
prose—with a businesslike di-| | 
gest of the Great War into a} j 
hundred—is a notable exploit. 
And while the necessity for 
compactness and the urgency 
of statistics preclude rotundity 
of style, there is adequate elo- 
quence on such suitable occa- 
sions as the sloth of parlia- 
ments and the usurpations 
of bureaucracy. The author’s 
personal memories of such 
causes célébres as the PARNELL 
Case are extremely valuable: 
and I cannot refrain from 
noting with respectful inter- 
est that he has often found 





Farmer. “ WHAT 
EH? ” 

Boy. “1’M—ER—T-TRYING TO T-T-TEACH 
TO STAND ON HIS HIND-LEGS.” 


ARE 








YOU DOING UP MY 


aster. The lady herself tells | 
the story, and it is perhaps | 
unnecessary to say that in due | 
course she realised the true | 
worth of the man who was at | 
once her saviour and instructor. 
Unquestionably she had at one 
time sound reason for calling 
him ‘‘a wantonly wicked, hate- 
ful, odious, beastly fellow.” To 
which he, quite unperturbed by 
epithets, replied, ** Avast, lass, 
avast! Stint thyclack a mercy’s 
sake, for I’m plaguey weary and 
must sleep.” But all comes 
right in the end, and we 
leave Ursula kissing him “into 
silence.” 


A Pertinent Question. 

Although Why Didn't They 
Ask Evans? (CoLutns, 7/6) 
contains a pretty problem its 
machinery creaks more noisily 
than is usual in Mrs. AGATHA 
CHRISTIE’S novels. Indeed on 
one occasion, when the amateur 
detectives were in exceedingly 
| tight places, their release was 
| brought about by an arrival | 
| that legitimately may be called 
| miraculous. And in her best 
|form Mrs. CHRIstre has no 
| truck with miracles. But hav- 
| 








, 


ing got rid of my carpings | 
can say with confidence that 
anyone who tries to answer 
this conundrum will find that in 


APPLE-TREE, 


YOUR D-DOG 





Mr. Punch and “Toby, M.P.” the most helpful of allies. 


London Changes. 

Mr. Tuomas BurKr’s contributions to the ** In My Time” 
Series, London in My Time (Rich anp Cowan, 6/-), is 
certain of a fate something like that which befalls most 
anthologies: half his readers will blame him for putting such 
and such things in, and the other half will complain because 
he has left such and such other things out. But every 
Londoner will, 1 am sure, learn from him something new 
about that inexhaustible city, both as to its past and as 
to its present, and hail with pleased recognition the experi- 
ences that he has shared with the author, the sights and 
delights that both have known. The only quarrel with 
Mr. BuRKE is that he seems to think our present Regent 
Street an improvement on that old one which many of us 
found so perfect an example of its period and so ideal for 


the main it is fairly stated and 
neatly staged. Moreover the sleuthing is performed by people 
who are neither abnormally clever nor excessively stupid, 
which makes me, at any rate, on easy terms with them. 


“ E M D ” 

Mr. Punch extends a warm welcome to 7'he Provincial 
Lady in America, by Miss E. M. DELAFIELD (MACMILLAN, 
7/6), the greater part of which has already appeared in his 
pages. 











Off with the Dance. 
“B. B. C. programme from Midland Regional was interrupted 
for fifteen minuets last night through temporary failure of elec- 
tricity supply.”—Sunday Paper. 





“Gather early eating apples as they ripen, examining the seed for 
this daily.”—Daily Paper. 
And be sure to close each apple again carefully after you ‘ve 
looked inside it. 
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